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Art I -notes ON THE ARABIC LANGUAGE 

T he Arabic belongs to the Semitic family of languages, distm- 
guished by the tnliteral root The chief oomate languages 
are the Hebrew, the Synao, the Chaldaio, the Etmopic, and the 
Phoemcian Of this family, the Arabic may fairly be considered 
the head , it is, m a way, the type and ground-form of all the 
Semitic languages Its grammar is philosophically digested and 
well methodised Its literature is highly cultivated and vastly 
developed But the mam pomts to which we wish to direct atten- 
tion in this place are, (1) the copiousness of its vocabulary, perhaps 
unnvalled amongst the languages of the world , (2) the extent to 
which other languages — and wo shall especially note the English — 
are mdebted to its expressive forms In this enquiry we hope to be 
able to mdicate many points which have, we foheve, eluded the 
observation of the received writers on Arabic philology 
In one direction, the exoee^Bmg richness of the Arabic lan- 
guage becomes so exuberant as to approach redundancy It pos- 
sesses multitudes of words to express the saflie thing , which point 
may be best illustrated by the fact that it offers a choice of a thou- 
sand words for ^ camel/ about the same number for ‘ horse/ and 
about five hundred words each for ‘ sword ’ and ‘ ’ But the 

most valuable result of its copiousness is to be looked for m the 
fact that it possesses words expressive of the most minute differ- 
ences of shades of meamng, m many oases where these distmofcions 
do not admit of being indicated %n any other langua^ excenf by 
a long and obscure penphrasiB There is an admirable woA by 
Tha’fiabi, entitled Ftqhul Lughat or The Philosophy of the 
otherwise called Asrdrul ^Arabia or the Myeterm of the Ar^Au^ 
which contains many illustrationB of this assertion, and firom which 
we will cull a few examples. The learned wnter pomta (mt a cun- 
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OHS senes of nouns which indicate the heg%nn%ng or the first part 
of vanoufl things. Thus — 



{Tahdshir) means the beginning or dawn of morning 
(GImag) „ &ret part of the mght 


( Wasmf) 

i> 

first droppings of a shower of ram 

sU 

(Zaba) 


the milk milked first 


(Suldf) 


the wine got from the first squeeze 
of the grapes. 


(Bdkura) 


first fruit of a tree or garden 

> 

(^Btkr) 

}9 

the first child of a man 

tV 

{Nahl) 

n 

the first dnnk of water 


{Nashtoa) 

9) 

the first state of intomoation * 


{ Wakht) 

5> 

the first state of growing grey or 
becoming hoary-headed 


{mdd6) 

» 

the first attack of sleep 

JV*' 

(Isttkhl) 


the sound uttered by a new-born 
child 

the first portion of an army or the 
Fan 

ajuJLb 

utyiup 

ul*i) 

(TaWah) 

(’ Unftncdn) 
[Batman) | 

» 

1 


(Ghulaud) 
{Eauq) 1 

{Matzah) J 

I” 

the first state of youth or blooming 


Again there is to he found a class of nouns implying the same 
thing in its different conditions For instance when the saliva is 
m the mouth it is called wUj EudJiab , but when it is ejected, it is 
called o!y Bnzdq When fuel is burning it is Waqud , other- 
Hatah The sun when rising is called Ghazdla j 
at other times S/iams Again, there may be found a largo 

number of patrg of words, one member of each pair being applied 
to an object when lange^ 1;he other member to the same object 
when small For instance — 

A large tree is called Shajar , a small one Fasil 


A 

If 

date-tree 

ff 

(U^) Mkhl, 

99 

Asha 

A 

ff 

bird 

if 

(j^) Tair , 

99 

tU.j Buhhkhal 

A 


ant 

» 

(dU) Naml , 

99 

JO Bzarr 

A 


feather 

99 

Bvih , 

99 

Zughb 

A 

fi 

nvulet 

99 

(j^) If a hr. 

99 

Jadwal 

A 

V 

hillock 

99 

(JUa.) Jabal, 

99 

Qflrn 

A 

tf 

boat 

99 

Sqfina , 

99 

Qdrtb 


* The writer rememberfl to h&re teen, in a Slang Dictionary or some nmilw 
work, a sMies of English slang words expressing the vanoas stages of intoxioatioa* 
Ponibly this Arabic word may be found amongst them 
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Again there are many words signifyuig various degrees of fatness 
in women , for instance, when a woman is moderately bulky with 
a fair proportion in her limbs, or delioaoy, she is oalled 
Rahahla , when she is increased m hulk, but not to the deg^ree of 
ugliness, she is oalled Sabahla , but if the bulkmess has 

rendered her ugly or awkward, she is Mufddha , and when 

she IS stupendously huge, with protuberant and pendant fat, she 
IS then ^Ifdhaj So there are words indicating degrees of 

fatness m men also , a man is first Lahim, then Sfuihim 
then Balandahy and then ^Akkuk 
There are again vanous words signifying various degrees of height 
and shortness in the size of man For instance, when a man is mo- 
derately tall, he 18 called Tavily and then Jlj-b Tuwdl but when 
be becomes too tall, he is then called Shaudzahy or Shau^ 

qab Again when he exceeds the latter degree also, he is called 
^Ashannat or ( 3 ^*^ ^Ashannaq , and lastly, when the tallness 
in a man reaches the highest degree, he is then called 
^ Ana tnat And so in the degree of shortness, a dwarfish man is 
called Dahdahy then Hanhaly then S^azanbaly then 

Hinzdb or Kahma^, then Bahtar or Mabtar 
But when a man is so dwarfish that when he sits among his com- 
panions he IS almost invisible, he is then Jattar or 
Handal Fmally when he is so short that his standing up does 
not increase his height, he is then Hmziqra 

There are multitudes of words showing the different degrees 
of bravery and timidity For instance a timid man in the lowest 
degree is oalled Jabdn , then Hayyaba , then ^y^Mafud, 
then ^)y or ^ Ward’ or Bhara’ then Sd^W So a brave 
man is called Shuja’ , tfien lUu Batal , then (^tmma , 
then^^ Bzimniar y then Nakal y then^*-^ Nahik, then 

Mth'tab y then Halbas , then AhyaSy ot Alyas, 

and lastly Ohashamsham or Aiham 

There are different names for different kinds of wealth or pro 
perty An inherited property is oalled Tildd, •Aij Tdhd or ^ 
Talid , an acquired one is oalled Mustatn/y iJjUd Tdrt/y 

Tarify or Mutarrqf, wealtb buned under the ground is jHj 
Rxkdz , and when the same is not expected to be recovered, it is 

then Dhtmdr When it is in gold or silver, it is called 
^dmit or “ mute and when it is in cattle, sheep, oamq^ Ac., it 
IB then o-bU Ndtiqy or “speaking ’’ When the same is immove- 
able, yielding lure or rent, it is oalled ’Aqdr 
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There are words implying different degrees of poverty as well as 
of nches. A man is Muflts , then MtCdim , then 
Mumltq, then Mudqt\ then MisMn, and lastly 

Faqir On the other hand, the lowest degree of nohness is indicated 
by oUf Kaf&f, then Ghind , then Tharwat , thenj^J 

Ihthdr then lirdh j and lastly Qantara 
There are distinct words implying a human being m his different 
stages of age For instance, a cl^d when m the womb is called 
damn , when he is bom, he is then called Walid, when sucking, 
he IS called Radhi * , when weaned, he is Fatim , when he 
IS able to walk, he is called Ldrtj , when he is in length about 
five spans, he is then Khimasi Agam, when his first 

teeth are shed, he is called Mathghur , and when again his 
new teeth have appeared, he is Mu^hthaghir When he is 
above 10 years, he is Miitara^n^ or Nckhi , and when 

he IS approaching the age of puberty, he is Murdhiq or 

YdJV But during all these conditions, he is called by the general 
denomination Ghuldm or boy Again when he is a perfectly 
developed young man, he is called Fata or Shdnkh, 
but when he reaches the highest degree of blooming youth, he is 
then Mujtami* , afterwards, when his age is between 

30 and 40, he is called Shabb Then from that age up to 
60 he 18 Kahal Then he is ^ Shaikh, then^J^ Kabir , 
then Hanm , and finally Khanf, which is Shakspeare’s — 

Second childjshness and mere oblivion 
Saxia teeth eaus ejes, sans taste sans everything 

On the other hand, the female 19 at first ^liLb Tafla, when she is 
an infant , and then Wahda , then Ka'ih , then 
Ndhid , then ^ A n\s > Idien Khaicd, when she has reached 

the middle of her youth , she is mimhf when she is above 

forty , and then Shahlat, or Kahlat , then Shahbara, 
OP Hatzdbun , and lastly QaV am 

there are words indicating different degrees of beauty in 
woman For mstanoe, a beautiful woman is called Jamila or 
Wadhid , but when she is so lieautiful that she is independent 
of ornament on account of her natural beauty, she is called 
Ghdnta Again, when she, being extremely handsome, is very indif- 
ferent about dress and other artificial decorations, then she is J Oom 
MP tdl, when her beauty IS constant, she is Wdsima, and 

agam, when she is messed with abundance of beauty, she is 
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Qflnma , and lastly, when her beatity is absolutely transoendant, 
she 18 called Raw^du Moreoyer, there are distmot or separate 
words for the beauties in different members of the human body, 
which would have delighted Homer as epithets for his deities and 
heroes 

Again there are different words for the sewmg of different thmgs 
For mstanoe, KJidta denotes sewing of clothes, while 
Kharaza imphes sewmg of stockings , Khagafa denotes sew- 
ing of shoes , Kataha that of water-skins , and Jliffasewmg 

leather or the eyes of the hawk 

We have now said enough to prove the extraordinary dehcaoy 
of the Arabic language, and the singularly mmute differences of 
meanmg which can be indicated therein by the change of a single 
word To the student who wishes to pursue the subject, we would 
recommend the perusal of the work mentioned above , and also of 
the Fiqhul Lughat by Ibni Fans Abul Husain Ahmadul Qazwini 
(d 395 A H ) 

A most stnkmg proof of the copiousness of the Arabic language 
IS to be found m the fact, that most words of this most philosophi- 
cal language are such that all words formed therefrom by permit^ 
tation (i e , all possible arrangements of the radical letters) are 
significant For instance the word ^*1.5 qalh meanmg heart has 
three radical letters By permutation there can be formed other 
five words each of them being significant, tiz 

clfij Baqaly ‘‘ herb ” 

Balaq^ of a black and white colour ” 

Laqah ‘‘ appellation ’’ 

Qahly “ before 
(3^ Labaqy “ talkativeness 

In clearness and simphcity of oonstrffctioo, the Arabic compares 
favourably with most other languages , it clearly excels, we be- 
lieve, most languages of the Aryan stock m these respects. One 
thmg that conduces much to this end, is its possession of oertam 
fixed models called Bdbs , by which multitudes of verba of vanous 
roots are moulded into the same general form The ooi^ugation 
of the Arabic verb is highly mffeotional , differmg herem Jfrom the 
Persian, and from the modem form of file EngliSi and of most (ff 
the other Aryan tongues Pronouns too are often implied in the 
verbs , henoe a sentence may be formed simply by a verb , thus qaiitla 
(th*) IS equivalent to hwm qatala he killed Besides a oom- 

plete sentenoe may be formed simply with two nouns, one being 
the subject and the other the predicate, without the mtervention of 
the oopula* These peouhantiee of construction give the Arabic 
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that clearness coupled with oonoiseness, which is obfler7able 
(though not, we think, to the same extent) m the classical lan- 
guages of the Aryan family 

jWher m this language peculiar forms are fixed for different 
classes of nouns and adjectives indicating peouhar meanings. For 
instance, the nouns of the form mafahm (<>»-«) signify place or 
tune of action, these of the forms mifalun mxfalatun 

mifdlun and jVhlun (J^), indicate the instrument 

or medium of action So the nouns of the form fu^alm 
generally imply disease, sickness, or ailment , while those of the 

form fcHulun (J^^) signify medicmes Again nouns of the form 
fa^ilun and fu^ludn (J^), imply different sounds 

Similarly, one of the most sinking peculianties of Arabic is the 
possession of numerous forms of denvative verbs When a pnmi- 
tive verb assumes one of these forms, it assumes also a definite 
additional meaning 

One of these formal peculiarities is this, that sometimes a verb is 
formed out of a sentence by way of abbreviation , as hallala ( he 
uttered “ there is no god but Q-od f istarja^a he 

uttered “ venly we are of God and venly we 

are to return to Him haulaga he uttered 

“ there is no strength or power but with God, the 
most High and Great dam'aza he uttered 

“ may God preserve thy honour,” &c Through these formal pe- 
oulianties, long sentiments are expressed in very few words For 
instance “ the sheep brought forth young ones at the 

season of autumn ” Besides these, many other advantages can be 
drawn from the peculiar forms of verbs 

The intimate radical connexion of the Sanskrit with the other 
Aryan languages is of course an obvious one , and every scholar is 
well acquainted with the Anders which have been wrought in mo- 
dem philology by the labours of European andOnental Sanskntists 
But the carehU and critical study of comparative philology, m the 
modem scientific spirit, has been hitherto almost confined to the 
elaboration of the comparative philology of the Indo-European 
family of languages alone , httle has been done in the elucidation 
of the wider generalisations that may be established by a scientific 
inv^tigation of the analogies between the Semitic and the Aryan 
tongues We propose to devote the remamder of this paper to 
some mtroduotory suggestions and examples, which may at any 
rate serve the purpose of inducing other onentahsts to take up a 
sulgect which we believe to be of the highest scientific importance, 
and which possesses much of the charm of novelty Our attempt is 
neoessanly, m the present state of the science, merely a tentative 
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one , and the examples which we poffer — the jottings of manr 
years of careful attention to the subject — ore put forward wita 
much diffidence, and in the hope of evoking cnticism and discus- 
sion amongst scholars, rather than with any wish to dogmatize 

Weber, m his Indiache Skizzen^ has casually drawn attention to 
the many striking similarities between the mythology of the 
Semitic races and that of the Aryans He instances the oonoep- 
tion of a Manu^ a pnmeval man and common ancestor , and of 
a great flood which destroyed and swEillowed up all things, and 
from which this one man alone was saved But he does not 
pursue the subject further He adds — these are, with other 
“ proofs mainly etymological, grounds for oonsidenug that at a very 
“ early period the Semites were united with the Indo-European 
“ races, though they must have separated before the common 
** language attamed any marked character ” Weber, however, 
does not give any of the etymological proofs to which he refers , 
and we are not aware that any other orientahst has attempted a 
careful investigation of the subject That the radical analogiee 
between the Aryan and Semitic languages are much more numer- 
ous and striking than they are generaDy supposed to be — or, at 
any rate, than they have hitherto been shewn to be by writers on 
comparative philology — we shall endeavour to prove by a oompan- 
Bon of the Arabic and English 

Donaldson says,t with regard to the study of the comparative 
philology of the Aryan languages , — “ This reproduction of the 
common mother of our family of languages, by a oompansou of the 
features of all her children, is the great general object to which 
the efforts of the philologer should be directed , and this, and not 
a mere derivation of words m the same language from one another, 
constitutes the etymology that is alone worthy of the name 
How much worthier and noblv will that etymology be, which 
Beeks to evolve the prunevol common mother of all languages, by 
a comparison of the radical analogies between the vanous families! 

The compilation of the list g^ven below has not been the work 
of a day , and yet, even now, it is hardly safe to attempt to dis- 
tmguisn the analogies which are the proofs of a common pnmeval 
language from those which have been produced by soientifio and 
oommercied mteroourse in comparatively modem times. The 


* The etoiy of Nuh (^) and the ®eluge is substantially the same in the 

Qotan and in the Pentateuch of Moses For a discussion of the stones of Muiu 
and the Hishis, and of Deukahon and Pyrrha see Cox on the Mytkolo^ qf ike 
Aryan Nations, Vol I , p 414, and Vol II , pp 87 and 310 Mr Cox also 
devotes a curious chapter to a oompanson of the Aryan and the 3enu^ nokom 
of the Devil 

t New Craiylus, Preface 
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Arabic, being a language which attained an early development, and 
one which was long written m and spoken by races of an intel- 
lectual cultivation and an enterpnsmg spirit far in advance of 
their age, has undoubtedly supplied multitudes of words to the 
languages of the West by the direct method of adoption and natura- 
lisation It has done the same more obviously and openly, as every 
one knows, for many oriental languages, such as the Persian, the 
Hindustani, the Turkish, the Malay , and the technical terminology 
of some branches of science, and of some branches of commerce, is 
mainly drawn from Arabic m most of the well-known languages of 
Europe and Asia. Many of the analogies set forth m the follow- 
ing hst may doubtless be proved to have ongmated in this way , 
and many more are due to the fact that this borrowmg from the 
copious and expressive vocabulary of the Arabic has been earned 
on for centunes in the languages of the West — in the Spanish 
especially, which partly grew up under the shadow of the Arab 
rule m Spam — to a large extent m the Italian, French, and other 
languages of the Mediterranean shore — perhaps even m the clas- 
sic^ languages themselves of Greece and Eome 

List of words common to the Arabic and the Engltshy having absolutely 
or veiy nearly the same meaning in both languages 


Arabic 

English 

aid 

Aid' 

^ or 1 azzirnikh. azzirniq. 

Arsenic * 


amiiulbahr. 

Admiral (Spanish Almirante) 


or \alqadhi or alqaid^ 

, Alcaid 


shurb, ^ , 

Absorb ‘ 


^ Atd IB of course the French aider and this appears to have been denved 
from the Latm adjutare (adjuta/re, adjutnm) through the Pro ven9al forms ad^vdar, 
o^udaTt <tAdar If the similarity between the Arabic and the western forms be an 
accidental oomoidence, it is a very remarkable one 

® ArseMC IS the Greek hptr*vuc6v^ used in this sense by Galen Whoever first 
used thiB word, undoubtedly regarded it as a derivative of , from the root 

ap — (the Sansent vn ) — found in &pr)s, ^pus, war, wekr, inr, virtiis and many other 
words m the Indo*£aropean languages, an# indicating ** strength’' or ** protection.” 
It appears, however, h^hly probable (considering how mnoh Arabic has every 
where entered into chemical terminology) that &p<rtviK6v was m reality merely a 
corruption of tlm Arabic 

■ This IS of oouree a Spanish word, like the preceding , and doubtless dates 
from the Hoortsb oooopation of Spam 

* From the Latin eorheo Probably both the Arabic and Latin were formed by 
onomatopoeia ; compare the German schhr/en, and the Greek 
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Arabic 

also ehardb, 
dmm, 
alhlmyd^ 
alquhba^ 
alimUq^ 

^amhar, 
alkuhl, 
atlas ^ 

apU-cJIjI^ darmsinady 

8r^f aljahra, 
yaqict, 

Ajf;*5or dirayat, adduaydt* 
cUle ^aUl, 
alqah, 
d)il, 
dnan, 

^ bad or badun 
tssLcj oYjj baz, 
baq^^ 

TnaimuHy 
jjUb balasan, 
haisy 


English 

Syrup 

Amen {Hebrew) 
Alchemy ' 

Alqoye ^ 

Alembic * 

Amber * 

Alcohol 
Atlas 
Arsenal ^ 

Algebra " 

Agate ’ 

Adroit ^ 

Air 
Aik ah 
Agile “* 

Anon “ 

Buy ‘ 

Baize 

Bug 

Baboon '* 

Balsam 
Base ‘® 


* It means in Arabic inieXhgtncf which is akm to the meaning of the English 
word 

f It means musquito as generally known but it also means a bug 

‘ The late Greek dpxvH^a 

* The Spanish alcoba 

* The Spanish alamhique 

* Wedgwood well notes on this word, that it is smgnlar that a substance 
coming from so small a number of j^aces should have had so many different 
names ’ It is still more cuiious that the Greek and Latin roots (^Acirrpo*', 
num) should have entirely given place to the Ainjaic in most of the languages of 
modern Europe Compare the French aiftJrc, the Ttahan ambra the Spanish 
and Portuguese amhar alambar alambrc 

® The Spanish is ataraza'iia, atma^amal the Italian orzawa, tarzaiia darsena, 

® The Spanish algebra is also used in the sense of putting together or setting 
broken or dislocated limbs 

’ The Latin acha^es the Greek 

* Ihe French adroify from droit (dexter) 

® The Anglo Saxon eqhariy from egle troublesome , Gothic agio affliction 
Latin agilis from ago AyM 

» i Usually derived from the Anglo SaxAn an tn onCy w a rnomont 
Apparently the Anglo Saxon byegan 

Compare the Welsh biwcai, either a maggot or a bug bear, ’ and the Russian 
hula with a similar meaning 

> ♦ The French bahoutn, the Italian babuino usually derived from 6a, the sound 
made by the coUuaion of the lips which is somewhat fax fetched 
The Latin balsamum, the Greek fidKffOfiov 

10 The Latin haaxsy Greek fidais (^aitw) Compare French has, Italian basso, 
Spanish baeoo, Welsh has 
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Arabic English 


hariq^ 

b6hu8j 

haySxun^ 

OiH hauraq* 
qabtl^ 
icAfur^ 
lUvij qindil^ 
kafan, 
cr^ kk 
gala, 
gana, 

or f^uh or qa'h, 

^ ghafr, 
hahafy 
ka^by 

Jaj or qat, or qat\ 

jamal (Heb gamel) 

qity 

qtdun, 

qi^afy 
qurnoHy 
^ qandy 
AJUU khahfay 
qamQyX 


Bnght ' 

Bal^ 

Bason 

Borax 

Capable 

Camphor 

Candle 

Coffin 

Case 

Cal] 

Cane 

Cup 

Cover 

Cave (Latin cavxt£) 

Cube (Greek kv^os) 

Cut (Welsh cwtt) 

Camel 

Cat (German Katze^ Gaelic cai) 
Cypher * 

Cotton * 

Calamus* (Latin) 

Carat * 

Cornice,® 

Candy 

Khalif or Caliph 

Come (Anglo-Saxon mman^ 


• An Arabiciam of the Pereian word bora, 
t A reed pen ^ 

X It means to stand, bnt used with the preposition tla it means to proceed 


* For an exhaustive discussion of the etymology of this word, see Wedgwood’s 

JXctionary of Engluh Etymology We may notice that the root is or bmgt 

mutating a sudden noise , words expressing attributes of light are oommonly 
derived from tliose of sound Coippare the Anglo-Saxon beoi'htf the Gothic 
hcurhts &o 

* Through the Italian c\fra and the French chtffre 

* Through the Spanish algodon^ which has retained the article 

* The Modem Greek has KoKafidpi, an inkstand 

* The Greek form of this word was nt^riov , which was formed as if it were a 
diminutive of icfpds, analc^ous to xdpa The Greek K^pas has its analogue m the 
Hebrew » ou which Donaldson says “ The Hebrew language often preserves 

the truest and ftiUest forms of certain important roots, or quasi roots, which it 
has in common with Indo-Germanio idioms ’ — New Cra^lua, para. 209 It seems 
probable that Ktpirtor in its meaning of carat had really no connexion with K^paf 
The Venetian curate meant the seed of the oarob tree ; the Spanish is qwlato 
^ Usually dented front the Greek KoptnfUt through the Italian cormce, and the 
French comsche 
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Arabic 

khandaq, 

dulfin, 

dimviq or dim^ 

qds 
duuy 

tarjumdn, 
dirham t 
dWf alfblat^ 

OOj\ ardhy 

or u-^®l ^ain or a^yun^ 
ahksir^ 
faidh^ 

or fulk or fulkay 

halnat or halanty 

falaty 

ghirbdly ) 
gharhalUy f 
ghalaty 

jahdy 

’-Aa. kkufy 
had, ) 
hdr, ) 

Cj^ haram 
u ghazdl, 

Jy gkuly 

JtnSy 

zanjabily 

zurafa, 

^yy gharghara, ^ 


Engiis^ 

Conduit, (Latin duco) 

Dolplnu ^ 

Damask ® 

Down * 

Dragoman (8p trujaman) 
Drachm, dram, (Gbeek hpa^rj) 
Elephant ^ 

Earth (Anglo-Saxon earth) 

Eye, pi eyne 

Elmr 

Fuse (Latm /undo, fusum) 
Felucca * 

Flint* 

Flat, plate ' 

Garble * 

Guilt 

Gelid (Latin 
Hoof* 

Hot, heat 

Harem. 

Gazelle 

Ghoul 

Genus (Latin) 

Ginger [girafa) 

Giraffe (French and Spanish, 
Gargle 


' The Greek SeA^it is found m Homer ^ 

® The English word is denved immediately from* the Italian damixseo , which 
has always been supposed to mean * cloth of Damascus 

® Compare the Dutch duyne and French dunes sand hills by the sea side , the 
Fnaio doh, a hillock of sand, the Anglo Saxon dun, a hill , and the Gaelic dan, a 
heap hill, or foctihed place 

* The Greek , compare the Hebrew cdepk 

® Italian /el-uca, ^renct feloitque 

® German Jims 

’ An onomatopoeia, from the sound of the fall of a flat substance Compare 
the French plot, the Italian piatto, the^lerman plait, the Latm latus, the Greek 
wAoriJj 

® The Spanish garhtlla/re 

* Throitoh the Dutch ho^ 

The Greek ^lyylfftpis, connected (aooording to Pott, Et Forsch 2 $6) with 
the Sanskrit ^im^overo. We get it through the Latin xtnz^bsr and the old English 
gtngiber 

* ^ This is doubtless an onomatopoeia Oompare the Greek yoftyapi^m, the Latm 
gwrgidw, the German gurgel, the Italian j/ar^asfUarfl, the Fiouoh gargmtiXUf 
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Arabic 

English 

hakiy 

Halo (Gfreek oAois) 

AaW, 

Hymn (Gh^eek vfivos) 

a%atkry 

History (Gre^k K/ropta, toraip) 

ya^miny 

Jasmine 

aidhariy 

Identity (Latin idem), 
lU^ 


cr? alhaJhuSy 

Incubus 

julldby 

Julep 

kur^uf, 

Kerchief “ 

lahd 

Lid“ 

lami'miy 

Lumine 

nalady 

Lad (Welsh Hated) 

aliCqdvy 

Liquor (Latin) 

hmuiiy 

Lemon (French Imion) 

luzinajy 

Lozenge * 

or lughat or lug hit y 

Logic (Greek Aoyos) 

IbUlty 

Lenity (Latm km's) 

l^'q, 

Lick ^ 

tnisk. 

Musk * 

<-4^ mil, 

Mile^ 

mmaitary 

Master 

midmy 

Meadow 

makhzany 

Magazine ® 

mudty 

Mirror ® 

maimniy 

Monsoon 


Mummy 

from^^r- 1 majMq, 

Mechanic 

8ian ) 

• 


• « 

‘ Generally understood to be a contraction of evil (Anglo-Saxon yfel^ Dutch 
evelf German ubel) Compare the Icelandic zllr 

* Apparently a contraction of the French couirochef 

• Compare the Anglo Saxon and Icelandic hltd with the Latin clavdo^ con- 
nected with the Greek kAciw 

♦ The French lozange, usually derived from the Spanish losa, a flat stone for 

paving 

® An onomatopoeia Compare the Greek \cixw the Italian leccare, the Gothic 
latgorif the German lecken, the Finnish lakJna, the Lithuanian lakh, the Russian 
lokae ^ 

• Compare the Greek fi6<rxos (= (loy ckos, according to Donaldson, New CratyhiSf 
jiara 219) the Latm muskus the French muse the Sanscrit muskha 

^ The Anglo Saxon mil, supposed to be identical with the French mtZle, the 
Latin mtUe pasewum 

■ Through the Spanish ahnaceti, magacen and the French magaain 

® Apparently from the Latin mwor, through the French nwrroir 
* ® From the Greek ^ fiiiriSf &o Compare the Latm 

machtna 
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Arabic 

matrariy 

murr^ 

ijlxjo mandratf 

(f^) malj, 

^ marah^ 

mitv, 
mcCm^ 
dixo muthla^ 

marly 
^unuqy 
c^rAj najrat 

cXo j nahil or nnhul, 

nazaVy 
•bAJ naft 
ndtanjy 

fitdutiSy 

fahdy 

(J iL L bulbul or halahily 

fiistaq, (Pers pts^a), 
jUaxj qintary 
u^h raulhy 
rafzy 
sulkary 
I'ifanjy 
usturuy 

ShlMly 

saqmumay 

za^Jajdny 


English 

Metropolitan (Gh:eek Mf^) 
Myrrh, myrtle * 

Minaret 

Milch* 

Mirth, merry “ 

Mate ‘ 

Mean ® 

Mutilate (Latm mutilo) * 
Manna (Hebrew) 

Neck * 

Nefarious (Latm nefaSy fas y for) 
Noble (Latin nohilis) * 

Nadir 

Naptha (Greek va.<f>0a) 

Orange,® 

Paradise 

Pard 

Philomela (Greek) 

Pistachio 

QumtaL“ 

Bide 

Befuse (Latin ref undo y refiimm) 

Sugar 

Sponge 

Story {see History) 

Shackle 

Scamony (Greek <TKa^via) 
Saffiron 


* The Greek fibppa meant the balaaraio juice of the Arabian fxipros or myrtle 

® Compare the Latm mvlgeo fcho Gorman melk^n t^e Greek i/teA 70? Thepecu 
lianty of the vowel prefixed to the Greek root is noticed by Donaldson, New Cratylus 
para 212 

^ Compare the Gaelic iiwre, mvreadh 

^ The Icelandic mail 

* Compare the German meinetiy the Latin menmnsse the Icelandic mund 

« The Greek fi{n-i\os or fjiiTv\os 

^ From the Anglo-Saxon hiiecca, Danish nakke Compare the Dutch nak^ and 
the French nuque 

® Nohilis IS doubtless gnohilis from the Greek yy 6 w 

» Tlirough the Venetian uamnza, anc^the Spanish narartja Compare the Ita- 
lian arcmcio and the French orange 

The Greek vdpSos , Homer has irdpSoAis 

' * Usually derived from Latin centum 

1 a £Vom the Anglo Saxon nden Compare the Icelandic re%da, and the German 
rexten 

1 a Latin sacchcyrum 

Latin spongxa, fungus , Greek 0^^770 r 

» « French safran t Italian zafferano 
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Arabic 
x^tahlf 
^ Sana, 
saqarldt, 
suluv, 
jadwalj 
sandal, 

shaf^tn, 
c4M-* mlthn, 

^ sand, 
(3^*^ sufndq, 
sulb, 
sdq, 
salat, 
skimrakh, 
\<^ur, 
cUj washal, 
Ultsmun, 
t<Cnat, 
tnfdn, 
tasaq, 

JU? tala, 

(3^ talaq, 
tw8, 
utabraq, 
baitdr, 
^ ^ud, 
toast, 
wahm, 
jj zir, 
ztmt. 


Exolish 

Stable (LaUn stahulum, sto) 
Sun 

Scarlet * 

Solace (Latin solatium, solor) 
Schedule * 

SandaL 

Silk“ 

Saracen 

Sultan 

Senna. 

Smack 

Slab (Welsh yslah) 

Shank (An^lo-Saxon scanc) 
Salute (Latin sahis) 
Shamrock (Irish seamrog ) 
Sparrow * 

Shallow, shoal 
Talisman 
Taunt 
Typhoon 

Tax, task (Latin taxo) 

Tall (Welsh tal) 

Talc 
Tress ® 

Tabno 
Yetennaiy * 

Wood ' 

Waist (Welsh gioasg) 

, Whim 

Zero (Spanish and Italian) 
Zenith (Spamsh zemt) 


* as aaed m Anthmetioal works 

* Italian Bcarlato, French ^carlate German arharlach The Italian scamatmo 
(jle8h>coloured from Latm ca/ro) beoame m Tenetian sca/rlaimn which aaggesta a 
Latm ongm for the word 

* Latm achedula, diminutive of acheda, sctndo , Greek * German 

8che%den 

* Anglo-Saxon aeolc , nsnally denved Latm s&ncwn, Greek (rijpiKSs, 2'^p 
4 Anglo-Saxon 9ge(urwa,, Icelandic «porr, German ajperling 

* freccva, French trewe, Spanwh treuxa \ h'j aome dorwed from Greek 
Tplxa thre^old, by otherm from Latin tncoB Greek Opi^t l«wr 

« l4ati& vetermuB t tumally denved from veho 
' Anglo-Saxon wudM ; Welsh gwydd 



Art II— the ARCHITECTURE OF KASHBITR 

T he ancient temples of Kashmir form a small bat complete 
senes of exceeding mterest The date of their erection and 
the names of their founders have m some cases been recorded by 
contemporary annalists , and by reference to these authenticated 
examples all the remainder can be accurately referred to their 
proper chronological order, if only attention directed to some 
slight but obvious differences of constructural detail rums; 

though not absolutely numerous, are sufficiently so to show the 
nse and development of the style with ultimate debasement ^ 
while they are so far complete, or rather complementary to one 
another, that a restoration of such parts as time or fanaticism has 
destroyed can be mentally effected with almost absolute certainty 
And further, not only is the style of architecture positively unique 
and of special historic signiffcance, facts which appeal cbieffy to 
the student, but its actual mtnnsic beauty cannot fail to stnke 
the most cursory observer The scenery too, in which these ancient 
buildings are situated, is the most lovely m the world — now some 
lofty crag, as at M^rtand, from which may be descned th^ whole 
extent of the Happy Valley , now some grassy glade sloping down 
to the edge of a broad and rapid mountain stream, as at P^yachh , 
or again, as at Wdngat, a savage glen, far from all human habitation, 
where the dense forests and toweling precipices lend a more than 
religious gloom to the crumbling fanes, and the mighty nver 
that rushes at their base only betrays its presence by the roar 
of its turbulent waters In all, excepting perhaps the last named 
instance, these interesting buildings have the further advantage 
of accessibility , for, as of old, t^e Jhelam with its vast connect^ 
system of lakes and canals forms the pnncipal thoroughfare of the 
country, and has seen anse upon Imnks each of the many 
capitals founded by successive Imes of HinJlii dynasties. There, 
too, as a natural consequence, the most imposing temples were 
erected , and their ruins may still be inspected by the summer 
tourist, if he merely stay the boat for a few moments as it lazily 
floats down with the current 

However, in spite of these many concurrent causes, which 
might be expected to popularise the study of Kashmir antiquities, 
scarcely one of the 500 visitofs who yearly flock across the 
Himalayas to avoid the summer heats of Hindhstdo, ever thinks 
of giving them a glance And this in spite of the mnu\ which 
the most enthusiastic sportsman, the most listless of lotus-eaters, 
or the most fond admirer of b^uty and ihe picturesque seldom 
fails to expenenoe, if his term of residence extends to the full 

C 
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TOriod of six months. The cause of this neglect is not hard to 
disoover An ancient building, like a painting by one of the old 
masters, requires an educaW taste for its appreciation , without 
some slight smattering of technical knowledge the points of 
special interest are left unnoted and the naind receiTes only a con* 
fused impression, in which the accidents of time and decay pre- 
dominate over the essentials of constructive art and original desira 
In Europe the sighUseer accepts with unhesitating and generally 
well-pla^ confidence the art-cntioisma of the familiar Murray m 
Kashmir the only attempt at a guide>book is a little manual 
compile^hy Dr I nee, who was for two years stationed at Srinagar* 
as Medical Officer It is an unpretending (though very bigh- 
pneed) little book, and gives a vanety of useful information with 
regard to prices and distences and such practical matters It is 
especially characterized by the number and accuracy of the 
measurements which it contains , the exact height and area of a 
bungalow chabutara, the precise depth and width of the water- 
courses in a pleasure-gaiden, are all carefully chronicled , while more 
sinking features in the landscape are left to speak for themselves. 
The remarks on the architecture of the country are curiously pre- 
scientific , the relative antiquity of Hindd and Muhammadan 
buildings is ordinarily reverced, while the temples of which it 
would be interesting to state the exact dimensions are, from some 
obliquity of judgment, invanably left unmeasured, and are dis- 
miss^ with the summary remark that nothing is known about 
them 

To this dictum of the Kashmir Murray may no doubt be attributed 
much of the absurdity, which frequently colours the impressions 
of a tourist on his return from the ruins of Mdrtand These he has 
visited, attracted by their greater local celebrity, or in consequence 
of bis having seen in the plains the admirable photographic views 
of which they form the subject But as they are the one solitary 
specimen of that style of^ architecture which has ever come under 
Jus observation, and as his only literary guide, hacked probably by 
the Ignorant cicerone* on the spot, assures him that their ongm 
IS an utter mystery, he confidently ventures on the wildest theo- 
ries as to their date and object One, struck by the familiar 
outhne of the columns in the peristyle, ascribes their construction 
to European artists in the employ of the great Muhammadan 
Emperors during the 16th and 17th centuries , another, having 
learnt that Mirtand in some laAguage or another, means * the 
sun’ assumes as an unquestionable fact that the architects were 
Eureworshi pperB , while a third, with a general impression of an 

♦ The wnter would protest against * Sirinugger,' which literally means 
the way m which the name of * Billy town/ 
this toan is vul^^sdy nus-spelt 
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Israelitish cast of face in tbe present inbabitante of tba countiy 
and a vaf ue remimscence that there » a Takht-i-Sttlaimin or 
‘ Solomon^B throne' somewhere in the neighbourhood, declares it 
to be the original temple of the Jews * All are anammoas m 
protesting that Hmdds cannot possibly hare had any hand in its 
erection * 

It 16 obvious that theories so grotesquely remote from the 
tmth could not be seriously propounded by persons of ordinary 
intelligence, if there did not exist some mark^ di^renoe between 
Kashmiri and ordinaty Hindd architecture The difference is 
mainly attnbutable to Greek influence exercised by the long 
succession of Indo-Bactnan dynasties A learned native member 
of the Asiatic Society has recently maintained that the invasion 
of Alexander had no more permanent effect upon Indian civilisa^ 
tion than Lord Napier's temporary occupation of Abyssinia upon 
the arts of that country A journey from Calcutta to Srinagar 
la a costly specific to prescribe for the expulsion of an erroneous 
idea, but it would unquestionably prove efficacious The colon- 
naded quadrangles that enclose the temples at Bhaniydr, M^Utand 
and Avantipur find no parallel m any purely Indian edifice, but 
correspond precisely with the Grecian peristyle and are un- 
doubt^ly copied from it The columns are all oif umform design, 
most nearly resembling the Done order, with clearly defined b^, 
shaft and capital, each proportioned with reference to the diame- 
ter A group of ordinary Hindu columns presents a very differ- 
ent appearance , there it is rare to find even two alike , simplicity 
18 eschewed m favour of the eccentnc , and tbe more dissimilar 
any two pillars may be, the more suitable are they judged to 
stand in juxta-position The principle is extended to the compo- 
nent parts of the same column , these also bear no definite 
proportion to one another , in some cases a giant base supports 
a puny shaft and equally insi^ificant capital, in others a base 
is altogether wanting, while a companion pillar is constructed of 
two halves of utterly diverse design, eadh forming a perfect column 
by itself, and mounted the one upon the other This last arrange- 
ment appears such an inexplicable vagaiy, that in one place 
where it occurs, viz, tbe Hindfi colonnade near the Kutb Min^r 
at Delhi, architects are unable to decide whether tbe buildiog, 
as we now see it, was so originally designed, or whether It is only 
a congeries of mcongrous fragments taken from vanotis temples 
and roughly put together by tbesMuhammadan despotler, just as 
they first came to hand The truth would appear to he l^ween 

* However incredible it may ap of the above vwwd energetwahy 4t- 
pear, tt ui a fbot that the present feuded, 
writer wk«& m Kashmir heaid each 
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these two extreme views the oolonnade has been reciHistnicted 
by the Muhammadan 8 > but probably iu close, though not always 
exact, accordance with the on^nal design This opinion is deriv- 
ed i^m the examiuation of an ancient but little-known Hmdii 
building at Mah^ban m the Ilfathur^ district, where the pillars 
m the front row are each one shaft of uniform character , while 
in the interior, which consists of four parallel aisles the same 
height 18 obtained by the combination of two smaller columns, 
one sunnounting the other * 

It IS certain that most, and probable that all of the existing Kash- 
mir temples were dedicated to the worship of Siva, and enshrined 
merely a conical stone, the popular symbol of that divinity Hence 
the smallness of their dimensions The intenor of the cella, or sanc- 
tuary, IB seldom more than 1 0 or 1 2 feet square , space ample enough 
for the simple form of adoration which alone is required by Mahi- 
deva from fus devotees, viz , that they sprinkle water on the sacred 
symbol, pace round it with measured steps, and finally crown it 
with a garland of fiowers The drain for tbe purpose of carrying 
off the waste water still exists in most of tbe temples, and is 
clearly part of the original structure, being a projecting comer 
from some one of the few enormous blocks of which the budding is 
competed In tbe Yaishnava shnnes on the contrary there is a kind 
of public service, attended with music and chanting and necessitat- 
ing a much wider space for the accommodation of tbe worshippers , 
as may be seen in tbe stately fanes at Mathur^ and BnndA-ban, 
which are quite on the scale of Christian churches 

Owing to the great thickness of the walls and the massiveness 
of the plmth upon which the temples are raised, their ex tenor 
proportions are much more imposing than would be expected from 
the recital of so insignificant an interior area. Though less sugges- 
tive of Greek influence than the detached pillars of the colonnaSesi, 
tbe pilasters with tbeir definitely proportioned base, shaft and 
capital, the square architraves of the doorways and the tnangular 
pediments that surmount them, but still more the chastened 
simplicity of outline, and tbe just subordination of merely 
decorative details are at a glance seen to be classic rather than 
onental Beyond the points above enumerated, the resemblance 
ceases , the porches are curved into a bold tiefoiled arch of similar 


♦ Some five or six years ago an 
Archaeological Abstract of the antiqui- 
ties of eveiy diatnct was compiled* 
orders of Government, and in 
the eoniM of the present year a 
sumptruHii work has appeared, which 
professes to lUuitrate tne aromtectu- 
ibI antiqoitisi of Mstliiifd and its 
ne^botohood, prsparsd by the Sa- 


S tnntendent of the Arehwological 
urvey In neither of these reports 
IS there any mention of the Mahfilin 
building, thongh it would be difficult 
to find, not only m Ahat district, bnt 
m the whole of Upper India, any 
anotent remaui of motz 
interest, ^ 
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charaoter with English Gothic of the First Pointed^ period, and the 
roof instead of being flat and out of sight ua high*-pitched pyramid, 
broken, however, into two conapartments by a honzont^ band 
carved with dentils and tnglyphs. In short the adaptation of 
classic forms was complete just so far as the differences of ciimate 
and the conventionalities of religion allowed In the sunny land 
of Greece, a roof was felt to be a useless encumbrance and therefore 
kept out of sight , on the snowy hills of Kashmir a substantial 
covenng over bead was above all things to be desired , hence the 
roof became a prominent feature in the design. In sculpture the 
influence of Greek art was unfelt, since the archaic representataons 
of the deity were too sacred to admit of modiflcation and were 
reproduced in all their pnmitive rudeness in niches and on 
panels moulded with the most artistic grace !Nor is this discor- 
dance in design any matter for surprise the very same feeling 
may be seen at work in the present day On the bank of the 
Ganges at Mirzapur, a most exquisite gbit has been for some 
years past in course of erection The architect with the true 
assimilating genius of the great mediseval builders, has blended 
into one harmonious composition, details that be has borrowed 
both from Saracenic and Ootbic art, and so incorporated them m 
a basis of Hindd design that the gradation from the one style to 
the other is absolutely imperceptible, and the effect umform and 
eminently beautiful Yet the divinities enthroned m this artistic 
shnne, being copied from the indigenous models at Jagannath, 
are as coarse and barbarous as the fetiches of the most degraded 
South Sea islanders. 

In all the Kashmir temples, except Msrtand, the cella forms the 
entire building In some examples there is an open doorway on each 
of the four sides, in others only one, facing east or west, such a 
position enabling the rays either of the rising or setting sun to 
fall full upon the idoL In b^th cases the extenor effect is the 
same , when there is only a single entrance, the porch above it 
may be made slightly more prominefit, but on each of the other 
faces is a similar erection, though the doorway within it is closed 
At the larger of the two Pathan temples the projection of these 
pseudo-porches is so considerable that they form deep niches or 
rather shallow chambers, m each of which was once a bngam 

As the country population of Kashmir is almost exclusively 
Muhammadan,* the visitor m reply to any enqumes on the spot will 

* The modem language of Kaehmlr borders of its own native home In 
would be a most interesting study for its ongm it is a Prdknt dialect of the 
the philologist , as beyond what may Sanskrit, and the number of direeti^ 
be learnt from a few very imperfe^ Sanaknt words stfll id oommon use 
Tocabulanea which have appeared m have a very odd sound oommglrom 
the loarzud of the Asiatio »^ety, it the month of Muhammadass. In 
is aoaolutely unknown bey^d the retahation for the U 
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E robably be to!d that the building is only an old or idol- 

ouse, and therefore, as is implied, quite unworthy of any notice 
on the part of a true follower of the prophet If the guide is 
of somewhat higher intelligence, he will say it was the work of 
giants of old, the Pindus,* meaning the heroes of the Mahabhdrata , 
but beyond this it is impossible to advance Fortunately we are 
not left in this matter at the mercy of local tradition or baseless 
speculation The only historical work that exists m the whole 
vast range of Sansknt literature is by a wonderful chance, a chronicle 
of Kashmir, entitled the Raj4 Tarangini In this the pnncipal 
temples erected by many of the kings are bnefly noted and may 
with tolerable certainty be identified with existmg remains 

This identification was first made by General (then Captain) 
Cunningham, in an article contnbuted to the journal of the Asiatic 
Society in 1 848, wherein he gives full descriptions and sketches 
of the temples at the Takht-i-Sulaiman, Bhaumajo, Payachh, 
Mirtand, A van ti pur, Path an, and Fandratban A supplementary 
notice by the Rev W G Cowie appeared in the same journal m 
1866 To both these scholars the present wnter is largely in- 
debted, though he has himself also personally examined all the 
tenyiles and plaices which he now proceeds to descnbe 

The earliest of all the temples is said to be that crowning the 
Taikht-i Sulaim^n This bill rises to the height of 1,000 feet above 
the plain and overlooks the town of Srinagar which spreads away 
to the foot of the opposite but somewhat lower eminence called 
the Han Parbat*!" The firrst religious edifice on this commanding 
Site was built by Jaloka, the son of the great Buddhist convert 
Asoka, about 200 BC In all probability tfcre is not a fragment 
of this now remaining The temple was subsequently rebuilt and 
dedicated to Jyesbtesvara a title of Mahadeva, by R4ja Gopewlitya, 
who reigned from 238 to 253 AD To this date may be ascnbed 
the low enclosing wall and the pl?hth of the existing temple, but 
all the superstructure is evidently modern or greatly modernized 


Peretan words by Hmdtia m India too Ftolemy in his GFeography fixes* 
who pronounce the letter 0 as a the country of the Pindus in the 
the Muhammadans in Kashmir vicinity of the Vitaata, t.e , the 
convert all the Sanskrit palatals m Jhelam 

to mbilants and vie$ versd , thus \ The Han Plubst, aa is obvious, 
paM SaBsknt for ‘go/ b^mes derives its name from the Hindfi God 
goth* and ‘ for ‘osii* * he is’ be*- Han or Vishnu, of whom there is a 
comes * chhi * ^ rock cut sculpture on one side of the 

* Hie Mahibbiirata represents the hilL fiermer, who, whatever his menta 
five SODS of P(inda as reared lu the as a wnter, was certamly no philo- 
neighbourhood of the Hun&layas, legist, thought it denoted ‘ the green 
and subsequently brought mountaua ’ So modem visitors to 

to their ancestral cimital of Hastina- Srinagar convert Han amh-Bftgh into 
piufa or Delhi (Adi Parra IL 64). So Harnaon 64gh. 
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Of more interest and in much more perfect pr^servat^m is the 
small cave-temple at Bhaumajo It stands at the far end of a 
natural but artificially enlarged fissure in the limestone chf^ 
vrhich rises from the bank of the Lidar at the mouth of the valley, 
bearing the same name, about half a mile from the village of 
Bhavan. The entrance to the oS.verD, which is more than 60 feet 
above the level of the nver, is carved into an architectural doorway 
and a gloomy passage 50 feet m length, leads from it to the door 
of the temple It is a simple cel la, 10 feet square, extenor 
dimensions, raised on a boldly moulded plinth and approached 
by a short flight of steps. The square doorway is flanked by 
two round-h^ed niches despoiled of their statues, and is sur- 
mounted by a high triangular pediment reaching to the apex of 
the roof, with a trefoiled tympanum There is no record nor tradi- 
tion as to the time of erection , but from the absence of all orna- 
mentation and the simple character of the roof, which appears to 
be a rudimentary copy m stone of the ordinary sloping timber 
roof of the country, it may with great probability be inferred 
that this IS the earliest perfect specimen of a Kashmir temple and 
dates from the first or second century of the Chnstian era* 

Close by is another cave of still greater extent, but with no 
architectural accessories , and about half a mile further up the 
valley at the foot of the cliff are two temples, the larger of which 
has l^en converted into a Muhammadan tomb Both are to a 
considerable extent copies of the cave-temple, but may be of much 
later date 

The little shnne at Pdyachh comes next in point of antiquity 
and m intnnsic beauty and elegance of outline is far superior 
to al] the existing remains of similar dimensiona The tra- 
veller, Vigne, regarded it as the most modern of all, but 
apparently from no more solid reason than its excellent pre- 
servation This however may ’be explained by its retired situa- 
tion, at the foot of a high table-land which separates it by 
an interval of 5 or 6 miles from the Tbank of the Jhelam, and 
by the marvellous solidity of its construction The cells, which 
IS only 8 feet square and has an open doorway on each of the 
four sides, is composed of only ten stones the four comers being 
each a single stone, the sculptured tympanums over the doorways 
four others, while two more compose the pyramidal roofi the 
lower of these being an enormous mass, 8 feet square by 4 feet m 
height It has been ascribed by General Cunningham, on grounds, 
which, in the absence of any positive authonty either way, may 
be taken as adequate to King Narendraditya, who reigned from 
483 to 490 A D The sculptures over the doorways are coarsely 
executed, in comparison with the artisUo finish of the purely 
architectural details, and are much defaced, but apparently 
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represent Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and the goddess Durg& The 
mtenor is still occupied by a large stone iin^m, and fiom the 
watered ram and the bulls carved on the smaller pilasters of the 
doorways, it is evident that this was the original intention 

Of somewhat later date are the temples at W^ngat These are in 
two groups, situated at the distance of a few hundred yards from 
each other, and consisting respectively of six and eleven distinct 
buildings In close proximity is a sacred spring called Ndg-bal,* and 
by it the footpath leads up the heights of Hara-mukh to the 
mountam-lake of Qangd-bal, a celebrated place of pilgnmage 
It IS probable that the temples were erected at different times by 
returning pilgrims, as votive offerings after successful accomplish- 
ment of the hazardous ascent. They stand at the head of a 
narrow glen, traversed by the rapid stream of the Ranknai, high 
up on the precipitous mountain-side, in the midst of dense jungle 
and towering pine-trees, with no abode of man nearer than the 
bttle hamlet of W&ngat, which is at a distance of three miles. 
The luxuriant forest-growth hsis overthrown and buried almost 
completely several of the smaller temples , on the summit of the 
largest a tall pme has taken root and rises straight from the 
centre in rivalry of the ongmal finial The architecture is of a 
slightly more advanced type than at Payachh, the most sinking 
feature being the bold projection and lofty trefoiled arches of the 
lateral porches. 

Of very similar character, but in more perfect preservation, is^ 
the temple at Bhaniydr This is much better known, since it 
stands on the very edge of the high-road leading from Murree to 
Srinagar, about a mile and a half from the village of Kaushahra. 
The actual shnne is a cella of larger dimensions than usual, being 
feet square m the mtenor, with walls 6J feet thick, supported 
on a basement 4 feet square of ^singularly noble proportions It 
IS the earliest example that still retains its ongmal enclosure, a 
cloistered quadrangle me^unng 145 by 120 feet Though the 
finer touches of the chisel have been e£&u)ed by time, the colon- 
nade is in other respects almost perfect The wall is pierced by 
a senes of pedimented and trefoiled arches, forming shallow re- 
cesses for the accommodation of pnests and pilgnms, and m front 

each pier is a circular column attached to the intablature by 
a short transverse architrave The central gateway is of similar 
character with the temp le-porcbe^ and has a pair ot lofty detached 

* being originally a ‘ serpent* ‘water’ or a direct formation from 
or ‘water-god* has oome in Kashmir the root va2, ^to hasten.* Taking 
to denote simply a * spring* as in m its common sense of ‘strength,* 
the name of the pla^ Var nig it finds a cunous parallel in the Eng- 
This too IS the significance of bal, lish north-countiy use of ‘ force * for 
which u either a oomiption of a waterfall. 
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colnmnsi on either face, and in the centre a cross-wall closed'Jby a 
wooden door This plan of having the door not flash with either 
wall, but at an equal distance from both, under the centre of th^ 
gateway, is to be observed also at Mdrtand and Avantipur It 
has an obvious advantage m affording shelter to persons claiming 
either admission or exit, and the artistic effect is excellent 
A few miles further on the road is another temple of similar 
character, but onginally, as it would seem, of more elaborate 
design Here, however, the surrounding colonnade, if it ever exist- 
ed, has entirely disappeared, and only the blank wall remains. 

The celebrated temple of Mdrtand is the next to claim attention, 
and IB of far more imposing dimensions than any other existing ex- 
ample It alone possesses in addition to the cella, or sanctuary, a 
choir and nave, or to give them their Sanskrit terms, antardla and 
arddha-mandapa The nave is 1 8 feet square, and the total length 
of the building 63 feet The sanctuary alone is left entirely 
bare , the two other compartments are lined with neb panelhng 
and sculptured niches. The roof has been completely removed, 
and lies in vast masses round the walls of the building , it is cal- 
culated that the height cannot have been less than 75 feet The 
western entrance, approached by a wide flight of steps now encum- 
bered with rums, is surmounted by a magnificent trefoiled arch and 
flanked by two side-chapels, once connected with the nave by the 
extension of their roof over the narrow intervening passaga On 
the other sides of the temple are similar lofty arches, with closed 
doorways below The pillared quadrangle, which is 220 by 142 
feet in dimensions, vanes m no essential pomt from that at Bha- 
jnyivj but the carving is rather more elaborate There are in all 
84 columns, a singularly appropriate number in a temple of the 
sun , if, as IS supposed, the number 84 is accounted sacr^ by the 
Hindds m consequence of its bq^ng the multiple of the number 
of days m the week with the number of signs in the Zodiac The 
colonnade is distinctly recorded in the Raja Tjirangini as the work 
of the famous king Lalifc^ditya, who reigned from 693 to 729 AD 
From the same authonty we gather, though the interpretation of 
the verses is considerably disputed, that the temple itself was 
built by Raniditya, and the side-chapels, or at least one of them, 
by his queen Amrita-prabb4 The date of Bandditya's reign la 
involved in some obscurity, but the safest conclusion is that he 
died in the first half of the 5th century after Ohnst 

On the right bank of the Jhelam, about half-way between the 
towns of Srinagar and Isl4m4b4d, stood the capital of the famous 
king Avanti-varmma, which he called after hia owi^ name Avan- 
tipur Here he founded two temples one before his accession to the 
throne, the other and larger one subsequently Both were dedi- 
cated to Hah^deva, the former onder the title of Avanti-awiml 
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tbe latter tiDder tbat of Avantiswara. His reign extended fiom 
ihe year 854 to 888 A D The two temples are now shapeless 
masses of nims, but the gateways of both are standing and the 
colonnade of the smaller temple, which had been completely bu> 
Tied under ground, has recently been partially excavated The 
style corresponds with that of the M^rtand quadrangle , but the 
serai-attached pillars of the arched recesses are enriched with 
elaborate carving of very varied character, while the large detached 
columns are somewhat leas elegantly proportioned 

It IS recorded in the R5ja Tarangini that Sankara Varmma, who 
succeeded Avanti Varmma and reigned from 883 to 901 A D in 
conjunction with his queen SugandhA, dedicated to Mah&deva 
under the titles of Sankara Gauresa and Sugandhesvara — two tem- 
ples at his new capital of Sankara-pura. This town is identified 
with the modern Pathan, where beside the highway leading from 
Srinagar to ^rahmfila, two stately temples are still standing 
Each is a simple cella, but in the larger one, as already noted, 
the Bide porches are so deep as to constitute separate chambers 
In both the architecture is of the same character as at M^rtand, 
and of equal excellence Here and there the carving is as sharp 
and fresh as if executed yesterday, but there are many ominous 
cracks in the walls, and if the forest trees which have taken root 
in these crevices are allowed to remain and spread, the total des- 


truction of both buildmgs is imminent 

Such a fate has already overtaken a most interesting temple, 
situated on a diminutive island called the Lanka at tbe entrance 
of the Waldr lake It was constructed on a plan entuely difFeient 
from that of any other existing example, being a square (34 feet 
in dimension) with a single porch or narthex on the south side, 
proiectmg 6 feet beyond the walls of the cella The exterior was 
ornamen^d with arcades of trefoiled niches in two tiers These 
are so Gothic in character that they might be transferred without 
incoDffruitvtothe waUsofan English cathedral The island is 
a dense mass of juggle , and the forest trees, which have already 
displaced great part of tbe massive masonry, threaten soon to 
bnng down all the remainder There appears once to have been 
a su^ounding colonnade, as a large number of fluted pillars are 
IviDff about, but none in 8itu 

The temple of P^ndmthan, the last m the main senes, is, next 
to Mdrtand, the best known of all, in consequence of its close 
uromixitv to the capital It stflnds in the centre of a small pond, 
in ordma^T seaaons about 4 feet deep m the water Acoese to the 
xntenor la^ therefore a matter of some difficulty, which is unfor- 
tunate, since tfte domed roof is well worth mspection, being corer^ 
with sculpture of such purely classic design, that any uninitiated 
person who saw a copy of it on paper would at once take it for a 
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sketch from a Greek or Roman ori^aal The temple ia 18 feet 
square, with a projecting portico on each side, and displays in a 
confused exuberance of decoration, more especially the rep^tioa 
of pediment within pediment and trefoil withm trefoil, clear indi- 
cations of later date It was erected, during the reign of King 
P^rtha, who governed Kashmir from 913 to 921 A.D , by his Prune 
Minister Meru, who dedicated it to Mahadeva under the title of 
Meru-varddhana-swamf The ground about it was then occupied 
by the onginal city of Srinagar , the modern name F&ndrathan 
being a corruption of the Sanskrit Purdnadhish-th^na, ic, Hhe 
old capital * The seat of Government had been transferred to the 
present site by Kmg Pravarasena II nearly 500 years before the 
foundation of the temple , but the old city was not entirely desert- 
ed till its destruction by fire in the reign of Abhimanyu, about 
the year 960 A D The conflagration was so violent that, excepting 
the temple, which was protected by the water about it, no other 
building escaped There are in the neighbourhood some few- 
fragmentary remains, which General Cunningham, more than 20 
years ago, amused himself by piecing together and reconstructing 
with a wildness of irnagiuation which his present mature judg- 
ment would be far from endorsing The remains are simply as 
follows — First, two large lingams, one 6 feet high, erect and entire , 
the other bioken into three pieces, the lower part polygonal, the 
upper round with conical top, which together made up a height of 
16 feet Near these, which are separated from each other by a 
shoit interval, is a huge mass of stone, being the feet and legs, as 
high as the knees, of a colossal seated figure, probably a Buddhist 
image At some little distance beyond this, an isolated crag has 
been cut as it stood into some sculptured form, apparently a 
ckaumukkiy ^ , a square pillar with a figure on each face But 
the rock has been overthrown, broken into three pieces and so 
defaced by the action of fire that it is impossible to speak positively 
as to the original design Of the threS fragments one, the base, 

IS still attached to and forms part of the natural rock. These 
four perfectly distinct objects, viz , the two lingams, the seated 
Buddha, and the rock-cut chaumukhi were combined by Captain 
Cunningham into a gigantic phallic pillar, with the beads and 
feet of four figures showing at the base and centre of the column, 
while their bodies were made to disappear into the polygonal 
shaft of the larger lingam. • 

On the margin of the beautiful lake of M4nas-bal is another 
small temple, about 6 feet square, sunk like that at P^ndrathan 
to some depth in the water Strange, as it may appear, there 
is good reason to suppose that all the Kashmir temples, not 
even excepting Mirtand, were originally suiTOUnded by artificial 
lakes This ^one can explmd the silting up of the Avimtipor 
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tquadrftQgle. The water was probably conveyed from an extenor 
teservoir into the courtyard, which was flooded to the depth of 
two or three feet, partially covenng the plinth of the temple 
while a stone footway was carried on masonry supports over the 
water round the margin of the colonnade, and from the temple- 
door to the entrance gateway The object of this cunoua arrange- 
ment was to propitiate the ndgaa, or water-spints, the primitive 
divinities of the country In proof of the prevalent ophiolatry 
xnajr be adduced the ancient slaos sculptured with figures of snakes 
which are still occasionally to be seen worked up into the walls 
of modem buddings There is one at the temple-ghfi,t of Bijbilidra , 
but perhaps the most curious of all is at the village of Changas 
on the Bhimbar route into Kashmir, where among a number of 
small hogams under a pipal tree is a rudely carved slab re- 
presenting a serpent with its long coda spreading over the whole 
length of the stone, and a devotee with clasped hands standing 
below Abul Fazl speaks of nearly 700 figures of ndgoB, or 
serpent gods, existing in his time m Kashmir 

One peculiarity of temple architecture yet remains to be 
noticed , and that is the occurrence heie and there throughout 
the country of miniature models of temples, constructed m each 
case out of a single stone The visitor to Kashmir by the Pir- 
Panchdl road passes one half-way between Shapiyun and Rdmu , 
there is another at Kohd near Pdyachh , a third built up into the 
embankment of the canal called the Nali Mar, and two more 
in the City Lake, often completely under water and hence much 
worn and defaced In all these examples, though the interior 
area can scarcely be so much as a foot square, the similitude to 
an actual temple is carried out lu every architectural detail 
But near the village of Pathan, beside the great highway from 
Bdrahmtila to Srinagar, are two such models, which axe not 
hollowed out m the interior at all , the place of the open door- 
way being occupied by a cculptured panel 
Though a Hindd dynasty continued to reign in Kashmir till the 
beginning of the 14th century , and temples, as there is every 
reason to suppose, were erected by the later princes of the line, 
no less than by their predecessors , still the most modern example 
extant of the true Kashmir style is, as we have already mentioned, 
the temple at Pandrathan, founded so far back as the year 920 A.D 
The fact may be thus explai^d From the year 960 AD, the 
Site of the capital was fixed permanently at Srinagar, and as a 
natural consequence the great majority of the more modern 
temples would be erected in that neighbourhood Thus they 
were the first to fall victims to the intolerant zeal of the Muham- 
madan conquerors, by whom Srinagar was maintained as the 
principal scat at QoYcroffient. The destruction was mainly 
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accomplished during the first few year* orthe 16tb century hy 
Sikandor, the fifth in succession of the new line of sovereigns, who 
himself adopted and la uniformly known to posten^ by the 
distinctive title of Bhut-ahihan, ^ 6 , the Iconoclast It was his 
boast to have demolished every temple in Kashmir , a boast which 
the still-^xistiog remains clearly convict of falsehood, if by Kashmir 
IS intended the whole country of that name , but possibly true 
enough if applied only to the city of Srinagar, or Kashmir Kh^, 
as it is frequently designated The stone embankments, which 
line the nver on either side m its course through the city, are 
very largely composed of sculptured masses, plmths, cornices, 
pediments and fnezes , the tomb of Sikandar’s queen is construct- 
ed on a base, and with materials, of Hindd architecture , and in the 
suburb of Naushahra are some gracefully designed columns, and 
the walls of one square temple partially standing But beyond 
these mere fragments there is not a vestige of any ancient building 
within the city bounds The subsea uent conversion of the great 
mass of the people to the faith of Islam was so rapid, and the 
repression of the miserable remnant who still adhered to their 
ancestral superstitions so determined excepting only the one 
tolerant reign of the good king Zam-ul-abd-din,* that thenceforth 
no Hind 6 temples were either built or restored, and the ancient 
art soon fell into absolute desuetude and oblivion Judging from 
the many fragments that remain built up into walla and bndges, 
we may conclude that the style liad greatly deteriorated pnor to 
its violent extinction , a profusion of coarse sculpture having 
superseded the chastened architectural forma of an earlier 
penod 

As may have been gathered from the preceding sketch, the 
kings of Kashmir, like most oriental potentates, delighted to 
transfer the seat of Government to some spot of their own selec- 
tion, and to commemorate the fact by the designation imposed upon 
the new city Of these ephemeral capitals little now remains 
beyond the name , and that m many cases so distorted by corrupt 
pronunciation, that it is difficult to recognise its identity It is 
probable that private dwellings were always, as they still ar^ 
mainly constructed of wood, and therefore subject to penodic des- 
truction by fire , the massive temples may have resisted the flames^ 
but only to be demolished some centuries later by the Muham- 

* It was in honour of this king a mifioonoeption of the work^ and 
that the third section of the Sanskrit to its insertion among the religious 
Chronicle of Kashmir, written m the literature of the Jaim sect. The 
reign of Zmna’i grandMU Fath Kh4n, Muhammadan Sovengn’s tiUe k di»- 
reoeived from its author, Sri Yam guised by its N4g3m drees fldmosi 
Pandita, this name of Sri Jama £4j4 beyond recognition into Sri 
TaranjuiL This name has often 1^ abba din 
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madan. The two great Indo-Scythian pnooes and brothers, 
Huvishka and Kanishka, are among the earliest whose foundations 
can be traced The site of Huvisbka-pura is perpetuated by 
the tiny hamlet of Ushkara on the left bank of the Jhelam, 
immediately opposite B^rahmdla , and the remains of a Buddhist 
stupa, erected at a much later period by King Lalitaditya, may still 
be seen there A few miles higher up the stream was the com- 
panion city of Kanishka-pura, which is still a considerable village 
On the modem maps it appears as Kanisapoora, but in ordinary 
parlance the name is shortened to Kanikpur, and on the spot 
lUelf to Kinpoor General Cunningham in his Ancient Geography 
of India has identified Kanisbka-pura with Kdnpur (or Khanpur) 
SaiAe at the other end of the valley But m this he is unquestion- 
ably mistaken * Without a single exception — unless the present be 
one — all the ancient capitals were built in the close vicinity of 
water , whereas Khdnpur Sar^e stands on a high and comparative- 
ly barren plateau at a considerable distance from any spring or 
stream As it formed one of the stages on the old imperial road 
from Bhimbar to Snnagar, a sarde was built there for the recep- 
tion of the royal cortege, and outside its walls a few miserable 
huts may still be seen to cluster , but there is no local tradition 
nor anything in the neighbourhood to indicate greater importance 
in times past Until its identification with the capital of Ka- 
nishka, the name waa invariably, and it would seem correctly, 
wntten Khanpur , probably it dates only from the erection of the 
sar^e, which first rendered it necessary to attach a distinctive 
appellation to so remote and unattractive a locality 
The only important town on the bank of the Jhelam between 
Bdrahmfila and Srinagar is Sfipur, the ancient Surapura, built 
in the reign of Avanti Varmma by bis minister Sura, on the site 
of the still more ancient Kambifva To avoid the necessity of 
crossing the dangerous Walfir Lake, through which flows the main 
stream of the Jhelam, lilivigable canal was constructed in very 
early times to connect Sfirpur with Srinagar In the neigh- 
bonrbood of this canal two ancient cities were founded The first, 
Panhisapura, was built in the reign of Lahtaditya, but would 
seem to have been merely an occasional royal residence, and in 
the next generation was altogether deserted The second city, 
Jayapora, founded by Lahtaditya’s grandson Jayapida, ig identifi^ 
by the name of its citadel, whichtsurvives, though ail traces of the 

* Hie jmeent wnter is so hugely preted as simply the necessaiy result 
indebted to General CamuoghatuY of independent research, ana not w 
meviooB reaesrohes in the of implying any captiouk wii^ to impugn 
nashmir ardisology, that he trosts the general accuracy of the obeerva- 
the occasional expreesiou of a differ- tioii8,orBoandne8S of the concluaioni, 
enoe of opinion will be tightly inter- formed by that eminent scholar 
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citj have disappeared It is recorded in tbqt Tarangini ibat 
immediately after the transfer of the capital, we god Kn^na 
appeared in a dream to the kine and admonished him to raise m 
the lake, near the town, a fort, which should bear the name of 
Srfdw£ravati, m remembrance of the place where Knshiia himself 
had once reigned on earth The fort was built and the name 
given , but m this case the vote popuh was stronger than the 
vox dez The chronicler notes that in his time every one called 
it the Inner Fort, * abhyarUara kotta * and stran^^elj enon^ 
to this veiy day after the lapse of 1,100 years, the village wbidi 
marks the site bears the name of Antar>kot The town had not 
been in existence a single centuiy when it was destroyed by San- 
kara Varmma (883-901 AD), who employed the materials in the 
constniction of his new capital Sanicarapura, better known as 
Pathan, or the Pass This latter name it acquired either from 
being the centre of the thoroughfare which connects the two ends 
of the valley, or as standing at the head of a small canal which 
led straight into the upper stream of the Jhelam * It is now only 
during a very few weeks m the year, when the rivers are flooded 
by the sudden melting of the snows, that this passage is navigable , 
and no doubt the uncertainty of communication was the cause 
that contributed most to the rapid abandonment of Sankara- 
Varmma’s foundation 

The present city of Srinagar, as already mentioned, was bnilt 
by king Pravara-Sena II in the beginning of the bth century , but 
at the time of the visit of the famous Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Thsang m 631, and indeed nearly three centuries later, the ancient 
capital of the same name was also standing on the spot now 
known as Pandrathan, and may have extended as far as F^ntba- 
sok, two miles higher up the stream, where are the remains of a 
stone-bndge 

Between Srinagar and Avanflpur, where the royal founder is 
commemorated by the rums of his two magnificent temples, stood 
the town of Padmapura, now corrupted* to*Parapur, built during 
the reign of Vnhaspati (804 to 816 AD), by the king's uncle 
Padma. At the same time a shrine was dedicated to Mabideva 
under the title of Padmaswami, of which there remain two 
fluted pillars from the colonnade and the basement of the central 
edifica 

A few miles above P^mpur on the opposite bank of the nver, 

IS the small village of K^kapi# , a name which possibly may be 
a coriuption of Khagendrapura. If so, this would be the oldest 

* As a parallel instance, the same lage of Kohiia on the Murroeronta, 
name of Pathan is ordinarily used m where a bridge A*® JheUm 

the neighbourhood to denote the vil connects Kashmir with the ranjaOt 
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historical site m Rasbiuir, as king Rhagendra flourished m the 
5th centuiy before Christ There are some rums on the spot, btrt 
80 deeply buried lu the ground that without an excavation it is 
impossible to ascertain their character or antiquity 

Before reaching the modern town of Isl^m^bid, where the nver 
ceases to be navigable, one other village is passed which claims 
a word of notice, Latipur, the representative of the ancient 
Laliti-pura, founded by king Lalitaditya (693 to 729 AD) There 
IS nothing actually on the spot beyond its name to indicate its 
history, but at the neighbounng village of Lidar are two temples, 
one surrounded by water, which probably date from the 7th or 
8tb century * 

For more than 250 years, that IS to say, from 1326 to 1587, 
Kashmir was an independent Muhammadan State , but the archi- 
tectural history of this lengthened period is almost an absolute 
blank. It appears to have been in a special manner an age 
of wooden construction The change of religion necessitated the 
hasty erection of buildings for public worship on a much 
larger scale than had been required by Hindd ritual , wood 
was abundant and easily worked , hence its substitution for 
stone, and the fashion, having once set in, continued to spread 
after the occasion for it had ceased. To this penod may be 
ascnbed the onginal foundation of the two largest ecclesiastical 
edifices in Kashmir, the Jama Masjid and the Idgah , though 
undoubtedly both were extensively repaired, if not actually re- 
built, in later times. The Jama Masjid is a cloistered quadrangle 
about 360 feet square, with a low tower and spire m the centre of 
eadi face Only the extenor wall is of masonry , the cloisters 
are divided into several aisles by slender circular pillars, each of 
which, even under the higher central compartments, is a smgle 
deoddr tree The effect of this winter forest of tall bare pines 
is unquestionably sinking , but 'i^hatever beauty it possesses is 
due not to art, but to the natural grandeur of the forest, which 
has been simply tnmrued^and transplanted from the mountain 
side to its present position The Idgah is a building of precisely 
similar character, being a vast oblong hall, divided into five aisles 
by tall rows of deoddrs supported on small stone bases 
It was in the reign of ohah^b-ud-din (1360 to 1386 AD) that 
the famous Samd Ali Hamadani fled into Kashmir and founded 
an ascetic order of monks, who so rapidly increased in numbers 

• 

* This village site would appear ed at Ijedan a large agrahdra or 
to be of the moat remote antiquity , Br&hmanical establishment, and in 
mnoe it is recorded in the its neighbourhood a town called 

Taranffioi L 87 that king Jjava the Lolora, in which were a kror minus 
36th m deacent from Oonarda II, 16 lakhs (that is, 84,00,000) stone 
the oontempormry of Knshna, found- houses. 
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that aftor the lapse of a century thetr sotitaiy cells were to be 
found scattered over every part of the country From the ttme 
of the annexation by the Mughal Emperors they began to diminifb, 
and gradually became extinct , but Abul Fazl estimated them as 
amounting in his day to 2,000 On the spots, where the most 
famous of these holy men had taught and died, shnnes were 
erected to preserve both tbeir memory and their mortal renuuns , 
and to this day there is Scarcely a village m Kashmir which baa 
not one of these eiydrais, as they are called Ordinarily each 
ziydrcU is the tomb of the saint whose name it bears , but m some 
cases of special sanctity several buildings m different localities 
commemorate the same personage, and so correspond precisely 
with Chnstian chapek In ground plan they are identical with 
the chhatras, or Hmdd monumental pavilions, of CJpper India ; 
the only difference is m the matenal, the ehkatraa being of 
masonry, while the ziydtata are invariably of wood The ceUa is 
a barah~dan or square building with three arches on each side, 
twelve in all, enclosed in an open cloister The arches of the oella^ 
excepting the one reserved for a doorway, are filled in with 
reticulated tracery , while the cloister shows a profusion of rich 
and often elegant carving in its rounded pillars, the spandnls of 
its Saracenic arches, and the quaint brackets that support the 
wide-spreading eaves Strangely enough, considering ordinary 
Muhammadan prejudices ou the subject, it is not uncommon to 
find rude figures of birds and other animals intermingled with 
conventional foliage and arabesques The carving is generally 
flat and shallow , but m some of the earlier examples, and nota- 
bly in an old ruined ziydrat near the village of Cbakoti on the 
Murree route, the cusps of the arches and other parts of 
the design are as deeply moulded as in the best penod of English 
Gothic. From the centre of, the sloping roof, m place of 
Hindfl kedaa or finial, rises a slender gabled spire surmounted by 
a gilded vane This gleaming among tjjie trees on the mountain- 
side often imparts a special grace and touct as it were of civilisa- 
tion to an otherwise savage landscape The most famous ziydraU 
are those of Hamadani at Srinagar, of Bab& Pam Righi below 
Gulmarg, of Ndr-ud-din* at the village of Chrar, and of Sbukrud-dia 
on a hill oi^erlooking the Walfir Lake All must have been ongin- 
ally erected soon after the death of the personages they comme- 
morate, that IS to say, in or about the 15th century Owing to the 
comparatively perishable nature* of the maten«d employed, it la 

* Kdr ud dla was the author of a have been of very fabulous oharacteTy 
hiBtoiy of Kashmir written in the judging from the extraordinary es* 
language of the country and called tracts made from it by Badm-M-dfu 
the Affr ndma. It is not now m exis- m his Qohan AiamTohfat usShihiytba 
tence^ but the narrative appears to last of the Muhammadan ohjxwudes* 

fi 
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proliable that in no case is there much, if any, of the onginal 
labnc remaining , but there can be no doubt that all repairs were 
conducted with close adherence to the first design Many of the 
houses erected in Srinagar at the present day have the window 
frames and arches of the verandahs filled in with graceful reticu- 
lated tracery , but over this it is the universal custom to paste 
broad sheets of old English newsp^rs A subdued light is thus 
obtained for the interior, but the effect outside is hideously ragged 
Ihe picturesque wooden bridges, which span the Jhelam, are 
traditionally ascnbed to this same period of independent Mu- 
hammadan rule One of them is still called the Zaina-kadal m 
memory of king Zainulabd-din, in whose reign it was first con- 
structed. The piers are formed by layers of closely placed deodar 
trunks, resting on a foundation of unceraented stones enclosed 
in a triangular wooden frame. The layers aie put alternately 
length and cross ways, and each projects slightly beyond the 
one immediately beneath it Thus the interval between the 
piers narrows as they ascend, till other deodar trunks can be laid 
across from one to the other, forming the roadway 

With the absorption of Kashmir into the Mughal Empire, the 
age of masonry returned, but now in the form of bnck rather 
than of stone The new buildings were intended exclusively for 
the use of the sovereign, who made tbe country an occasional 
summer residence, and are all characterized by a vastness of 
dimensions and a roughness of finish, which place them in sin- 
gular contrast with tbe minutely elaborated creations of Hind<i art 
They fall under the three heads of saries, garden palaces and 
mosques. The sar^es occur at intervals along the old imperial 
road which leads through the Himalayas from Hinddstin to 
Kashmir across the heights of the Pir Panchil They are strong 
fort -1 ike buildings, with high gateways and battlemented walls 
enclosing one or more open courts with a senes of vaulted 
chambers and one |pw« of apartments of greater pretensions 
facing the pnncipal entrance The surrounding scenery, 
which 18 often exceedingly wild and solitary, invests them with 
an air of grandeur , but they are utihtanan rather than artistic 
edifices. 

Tbe Bites of the summer-palaces on the margin of the City Lake 
and at Vamig and Achhi-bal, are some of the most lovely spots 
m all Kashmir, and attest ^ exquisite appreciation of tbe 
picturesque combined with admirable skill m landscape gardening 
on the part of those by whom tbe selection was made In the 
pavilion at tbe Shihlim^r garden are some magnificent columns 

polished marble , but judging from tbe comparative meanness 
of the building to which they are attached, it may be inferred 
Oat thqr were the spoils of some Hmdd temple. It is indeed 
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distinctly so stated by the traveller Bernier writing in the reign 
of Aurangzeb Either they were brought from the neighbouring 
city of SHnagar, or, it may be, were floated down the Jbelam from 
A van ti pur, where not a single pillar now remains tn of Uie 
magnificent colonnade erected by king Avantivarmma in connecUon 
with hw CTeat temple Many of these beautiful pillars have been 
greatly disfigured within the last few years by the inscriptions of 
certain gentlemen of Her Majesty *8 Services, who have chosen this 
easy but barbarous mode of immortalising their names. They 
could scarcely deny their own handwork, and it would surely be 
merely ^n act of justice to account them responsible for the wilful 
damage they have committed 

Three mosques of hewn and polished stone were erected at 
Srinagar in the time of the Emperors Of these one, that at 
Hasan&bid, has been completely demolished, and the materials 
employed m the construction of the Basant GhAt , the second is 
standing in rums within the outer piecincts of "the fort on the 
Han Parbat, but is now regaided chiefly as a stone quarry , the 
third only, called the Patthar Masjid, is still remaining entire, and 
is the most massive and substantial building in the city It was 
founded in the reign of Jahangir by bis famous queen NfiijahAo, 
and consists of three aisles, about 180 feet long, divided by piers 
of the simplest possible design Beyond a little shallow panellmg 
on the walls, and the foliations of the Saracenic arches, there is a 
total absence of decoration In consequence of a prejudice against 
the sex of the founder, it has always been appropriated to secular 
purposes, and is now used as a barn 

The restoration of a Hindd dynasty to the throne of Kashmir 
has not been attended by a parallel revival of Kashmir architect 
ture Temples, it is true, are once more built and dedicated as of 
old to the worship of Mahadeva , but they bear no resemblance 
to the graceful fanes which won for the earlier inhabitants of the 
country the Sanskrit title of adatra-siLmna, or the pre-emment 
architects. The only recognized form is a^nmll square cella of the 
plainest masonry, surmounted by a pyramidal tower, or aikhara^ 
which in the city-examples is covered with plates of tin and 
crowned with vanes of gilded copper The temple attached to 
the MahArajA’s palace is of the same coarse and tasteless design « 
while the golden plates, with which the tower is overlaid, only 
render its ugly outlines the more conspicuous, and publish in 
blazing characters the sorry coitfession of material wealth and 
intellectual imnotency It may be considered a matter of oon« 
gratulation and a hopeful augury that these clumsy edifices are 
in no sense of indigenous origin, but mere copies of debased 
Hmdiist&ni models constructed by foreign workmen imported for 
the purpose from the PanjAbi If in ocher branches of the fine 
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arte Kashmir can compete with any country of the East, it is clear 
tiiat the sesthetic faculty still survives, and it can only be from 
want of miooHfagdment that architecture, in which its first triumphs 
were adiieved, has now lapsed into a state of such utter degra- 
dation 9%e present century has witnessed m England a complete 
rofcnm to the long-forgotten pnnciples of Gothic design , a similar 
revival in Kashmir is not beyond hope The ruins of the past 
stdl remmn m adequate preservation to serve as a guide to the 
architect cf the future , and were the occupant of the throne to 
inaugurate the movement, a national style might yet be developed 
from their study, which would mark his reign as an era in the 
modem history of Kashmir 

F S Qbowse, 



Aet III— the revision of the n w p settlements 

T he question of the adequacy, or rather inadequacy, of the 
N W P Settlements, now in course of revision, and of the 
altered percentage at which these revisions are being made, was 
first mooted in the debates in Council on the Local lUtes Bills of 
Oudh add the N W P We propose to review the whole question 
as it stands at present, and as it has been commented upon by the 
Press, and attacked and defended by the partisans of both sides. 
The speeches impugning the adequacy of the revised settlements 
as well as the necessity or advi^ab hty of the reduced rate of assess- 
ment (50 in lieu of 66 per cent ) were made by the Hon’ble George 
Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the Hon'ble John 
Strachey, ana commanded especial attention And the more 
particularly so, coming as they did from such high authorities and 
able men , men, moreover, who were known to have spent all the 
early years of their service in the Upper Provinces of Bengal, and 
who were therefore naturally supposed to be behind the scenes and 
thoroughly conversant with the ins and outs of the subject What 
wonder then that the general public was inclined to accept 
the statements of these gentlemen as infallible and conclusive on 
this question ? 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provmces, 
however, took the earliest opportunity of denying and replying to 
these statements, and Sir William Muirs speech at the meeting 
of Council held at Allahabad on the 6th of April last, was earnest, 
lucid, and concise. Sir William said most truly in broaching this 
subject that ** considerable misconception prevails as to the ade- 
quacy of the assessment m the settlements now being revised. 
** It IS not a subject that can bo discussed desultorily m a debate 
like the present, but” 

We do not however purpose following the Lieutenant-Oovemor 
through his speech, but prefer to take as our basis the note 
prepared by Mr Colvin, the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
at Sir William’s request Mr Colvm’s note bears on the face of it, 
as stated by Sir William Muir m bis speech, the stamp of having 
“ been hastily drawn up for the occasion and, as the Observer 
remarks in an article entitled The Rack-renting Party,” it “ is 
wanting in methodical arrangemtnt and conciseness.” There are 
several passages and sentences, which would doubtless on maturer 
consideration, have been altered , and probably the expression, ** the 
entire cost of would have been so put as to save the Aoona- 

mist from a dmn^enttous ” explosion Nevertheless the facta 
and statistics and inferences contained m the paper are none the 
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leas forcible or reliable, and it is with the facts and figures and de- 
ductions therefrom with which we have to deal , and ** the argument 
of it (the memorandum) to any one really desuxius of seeing it, 
18 plain enough ” Mr Colvin has quoted at length the remarks 
made by Mr Campbell and Mr Strachey, but it is not necessary 
to reproduce them nere It is sufdcientto give the substance of 
them. Mr Campbell threw doubts on the adequacy of the new 
assesmaents, merely by stating that the revenue of the settlement of 
1841 was four crores of rupees, or four millions sterling, and that 
the result of the present revision would be a revenue of only four- 
and-a-half at the outside , that, therefore, with regard to the great im- 
|»x>yements and advancements of the country, the money spent m 
canals, railways, &a, the increase is very small Mr Strachey attack- 
ed immediately the reduction of rate of assessment from sizty-six to 
fifty per cent of the assets, saying “why this change was made I cannot 
“say So far as 1 have ever b^n able to discover, it was made m 
“ 1&4 by the Ideutenant-Governor of the N W P on his own author- 
“ ity and without any senous discussion He proceeded to quote 
the instance of the Bolundshuhur distnct (saying that the case was 
a strong one and perhaps an extreme one), to prove that “ in reality 
“ we do not get &ty per cent, because the annual value of landed 
“ property goes on constantly and rapidly increasing ” And both Mr 
Campbell and Mr Strachey infer most pointedly that the present 
revision of assessment is made almost, if not entirely, on existing 
rentals, concealed and kept low by the landlords until revision, but 
raised unmediately after the new assessments are declared and the 
xeyifinon is effected. Therefore the utmost that is taken is 50 per 
cent of a low and insufficient rental which can be immediately 
enhanced by the landlord when it suits his convenience, against 
66 p^ cent of assumed rental taken at settlement, the assumed 
amount having been rather in excess of the actual or attainable 
rental Mr uunpbell thought "'that the want of exactitude told 
rather agamst the landholders, and not in their favour ** He 
also behoved, that settlement that had now been made had 
“proceeded on more exact data with respect to existing rents, 
“which was telling against the State and in favour of landlords.’' 

“ Hiese remaro, carrying the stamp of high authority and the 
“ weight of the ofi^cial utterances of the members of the Gbvern- 
“ment of India must,” as Mr Colvin says, “necessanly arrest 
“ attentioiL’* He then proceeds to show “that the remarks, 
“ both of Mr Campbell and Mif Stracbey, are founded on a mis- 
^'apprdiension of facts," and that “ Mr Campbell’s remarks denve 
“ most of ih&x strength from an unintentional misstatement of 
“ &cts ” He shows most clearly that “ the majority of the 
“ Blares division of this province, with the Jounpore district, 
“IS permanently settled,’* and that Mr Campbell’s oompanaon 
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** should have been made between the rereime of ihe tempOMnly 
“ settled distncts only " Of these the old revenue » £3,4^,000 
whilst the estimated new revenue is ^3,900,000, tong an 
increase of £500,000 or nearly 15 per cent , instesa of 
barely half a million on four millions. He also exposes Mr 
Campbeirs implied inference, that the penod of settlement m 
184!l was unfavourable to Government owing to recent famine , 
but that at the present revisions there were no such un- 
favourable circumstances The veiy distncts, however, excepting 
Goruckpore, in which revision of settlement has been completed, 
“ were situated in the very heart of the mutiny and famme tract 
** So that of the causes enumerated by Mr Campbell as existing 
“in 1837, famine existed in 1800, ovil war was added to it , 
“railroads in neither case existed 

In commenting on Mr Stracbey's illustration, Bolandshuhnr, 
he let slip a grand opportunity, as did also Sir William Muir, jn 
not pointing out Mr Stracbey’s error m anthmetic, m making out 
that the revenue, which only five years ago was equal to fifty per 
cent of the rental, “ is now equal to only about thirty-jive per cctU 
“In other words the annual rental of the pnvate proprietors has 
“ increased fifteen per cent in five years.” This error was men- 
tioned at the time in one or more of the Calcutta papers, and 
exposed m the Pioneer in a letter headed “ Arithmetic in high 
pJacea” That it is not a mere clerical error, or slip of the 
tongue, is evident from the same error having been repeated in 
the Government of India’s despatch on the Bolundshuhur settle- 
ment It IS scarcely necessary, we think, to add that if 
the rental has increa^ fifteen per cent, the revenue which 
was fifty per cent cannot have fallen to only thirty-five per 
cent of the new rental, but will be just forty-three and- 
a-half (48j^) per cent From the figures given m the Bolund- 
shuhur settlement despatch, Mr Strachey was correct m saying 
that the rental had increased fifteen pet cait,* and consequently 

* The figures given in the Dea- and the estimated present rental is 
patch show that the estimated pre- 28 2 lakhs, of which rental the reve- 
sent rental is 14*6 per cent m excess nue is said by Mr Strachej to be 
of ^e rental on which the assess only 36 per cent., but it is 43*6 per 
ment was made* “ The fact remains cent. 

“ that at the time of settlement the The Despatch quotes 8ir William 
" rent-rolls ware ascertamed and be- Mnir ** that if a settlement were 
“ keyed to be 24*6 lakhs, and five ^ now to be iu%de in reSertnoe to 

** years later they are estimated to “ present rentals, and the evidencs 
“ be 28 2 **now available as to assests, them 

Now 28*2 — 24*6 » 3'6 Ukhs the “ would, in all probability, be an in- 
amount of increase, and 3 6 lakhs is “ crease of about a lakh and three 
14*6 per cent, increase on 24*6 lakhs. “ quarters of rupees more or les^ 
Again, the revenue u X28 Ukh, <*about 14 per cent, on the miM 
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wrong m the startling announcement that the revenue which had 
undoubtedl} been fifty per cent of the then rental at the time of 
revision was now, only five ^ears afterwards, only thirtj-five per 
cent of the picscnt rental Mr Strachey has also committed ano- 
ther error which, to bring it correct, requires toning down by 
twelve years He says — “ If a new settlement were now to be 
“made we should get, under the present system, J’HbOOO instead 
“ of <£*1 23,000 a year , and if the rates of the old settlement were 
“ in force, we should get ^188,000 Under the latter supposition 
“ we are losing ^65,000 a year, and the total result of the new 
“settlement for thirty years will be that, by the time it expires, 
“ we shall have given away to private parties, in this single dis- 
“ trict no /Aa?i 950 000, which under former rulers would 
“have been received by the State’’ He acknowledges the assess- 
ment was correct when it was made, and the antithesis is now , 
and thgn he proceeds to multiply «£’65,000 by 30 forgetting that 
now 18, and not 30, ^ears remain of the thuty years term of 
settlement which ends on 30th June 1889 It only makes a 
difference of rather more than one-third, that is all Indian 
Public Opinion, however, quite eclipsed Mr Strachey’s error, 
when, (taking for granted that the thirty-five per cent raentiontd 
by him was right) it proceeded to correct Mr Strachey 's figures and 
to show that we are losing ^£^1 1 1 000 a ^ear, and the total result of 
“ the new settlement for thirty years will be that by the time it ex- 
“ pires, we shall have given away to private parties, m this single 
“ district, no less than ^3,330,000, winch under former rulers would 
“have been received by the State, &c &c So much for mere 
“attention to figuies which we wonder should have been paiaded 
‘ before our Chancellor of the Exchequer with entire impunity ” 
“In other words the annual rental of the private proprietors has 
“ increased eighty-five per cent fn five jears, or fiom ^123,000 to 
“^228,000” Not only is the thiity year mistake repeated, but 
the writer also confus^ rental with piopiietoi d piofits, or possibly 
rental with levenue, as only with either supposition is the increased 
percentage about 85, instead of what the increase of rental should 
be, nearly 43 per cent (supposing still the 35 per cent to be correct, 
which It IS not) 

To return to the point, however What becomes of Mr Stra- 
che}’s argument and illustration when, in this stiong” and 
extreme” case of a district assessed immediately after the 
mutiny and utter disorganization, succeeded by sickness and 
famine, — the revision itself being followed by large extensions 


mmroa,” And this is quite rights wliat Mr Strachey said, which we 
hut It 28 a very different thing from have shown to bo wrong 
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of canal works and of the extension of the railway through 
the district to Delhi, as well as by an unprecedented continuous 
run of high prices, the assessments moreover having been declared 
permanent and the people believing them to be so— *it turns out 
that, after five years’ time, the proportion of the Government re- 
venue had fallen from fifty to rather less than forty-four (44) per 
cent of the rental* What cause for wonder is there that 
this should be the case ? Is it not on the contrary rather surpns- 
ing that under all these exceptional circumstances the proportion 
of the revenue to the present rental is not lower than it is — is not 
m fact nearer 35 per cent than 44 per cent ? We have very little 
hesitation in asserting that, if Mr Strachey had made out the 
account correctly, he would never have laid such stress on the 
palpable inadequacy of the assessments, and Qur not getting even 
fifty 'per cent , and would not have used the Bolundshuhurdistnct 
as an illustration It is quite possible too that, but for this un- 
fortunate mistake m figures, which has proved a perf^t pons 
asinoTum to the Goveruraeut of India and the Indian Public 
Opinion^ Mr Strachey might have held less extreme views on the 
enormous sacnfice of income by our existing system of settlements. 
Mr Colvm then, having cleared the ground by correcting the mis- 
statements, proceeds to examine the bond fide objections And as 
regards the first “that whereas under the settlements of 1841 
“ we took 66 per cent of the rental, we now take 50 per cent 
“ only,” he shows that the question is not accurately stated 
“ The point at issue is whether the margin of rental left to the 
landlord is sufficient to enable him to subsist in independence,” 
And he shows that inclusive of cesses, the demand on the landlord 
18 sixty (60) per cent “ When therefore Mr Campbell says that 
“ we now give the landlords one-half of the rents as their share, 

“ and when Mr Strachey adds that we take 50 instead of 66 per 
“ cent , they fail to represent tife fact correctly It is not a half- 
“ but two-fifths only, of the rental that is left to the landlord ” 


* For the sake of argument we excessively and exceptionally good 
have accepted the estimated rental year, and to a great extent on rents 
put down at 28 2 lakhs as coirect , in kind Not only was it an ex 
but it must bo borne in mind that tremely plentiful harvest m that year 
it IS only an estim.aie and not the 1275 Foaaiiy, but also prices were ex 
actual present existing rental of the cessively high, the haiveat prices 
district We could easily demon averaging from 25 to 27 seers for 
strate that it is a very high estimate tfhe rupee for wheat against an average 
made by an officer specially deputed of 37 seers for the rupee, the prevail 
to ascertain and show that the assess mg average according to the printed 
ment of the district was inadequate , Boiuudshuhur Keport, and an actual 
and also that his estimate was made of over 30 seers this last harvest, 
entirely on the rental of one year, au 


F 
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We Will pass on now to the second objection and return here- 
after to “ whether 40 per cent of the net rental is too lar^e a 
share to leave to the landlord ” The second objection then is, as 
stated by Mr Colvin, “ that the assessment is based on the old rates 
fixed at the former settlement I' but as exception may be taken to 
this, we prefer to say on the existing rates and rentals at the end of 
the expiring settlement Mr Colvin, by numerous quotations from 
published rent-rate reports of vanous settlement officers, shows clear- 
ly the utter fallacy of this statement It is shown beyond a doubt 
that average rates are carefully deduced from accurate and reliable 
rates and rentals, and that the assumed average rates used in assess- 
ment are m excess of the real and actual deduced averages, so as to 
meet all immediate enhancements which are inseparable from 
revision of settlement We cannot refrain from quoting Sir 
William Muir’s own words — “ No doubt rentals have a tendency 
" to increase after settlement , but tbis tendency is not overlooked 
“ by settlement officers Their lostructioi s are, while not discount- 
* ing mere probabilities or theoretical prospects of enhanced rent- 
“ als, yet to assess on the widest induction of facts and the broad- 
‘ est estimates of value ’ The very next sentence might be studied 
with advantage by those who clamour for a large and sudden 
Increase in revenue, because prices and the value of land are rising, 
and are now considerably m advance of what they were eight and 
ten years ago “ It must also be remembered that the rise of 
" rent is not in immediate proportion to rise of prices , it is 
“ shackled by custom, as ivell as impeded by law, of which the 
policy is to maintain a class of beneficial occupants of the soil 
' Settlement officers must take things as they find them , they 
“ must deal with facts and not with theories ” 

Thus far we believe no attempt even has been made by any of 
the writers in the Press of Injiia to show that Mr Colvin’s facts 
and figures are wrong, or to upset his corrections of the inaccu- 
racies and unintentional misrepresentations of Messrs Campbell 
and Strachey All tlie attacks have been made on that piortion of 
Mr Colvin’s note which we have as yet omitted to comment upon — 
those at least which have confined themselves to the question at 
issue, and have not flown off at a tangent and abused the whole sys- 
tem as wrong and faulty from the very roots We believe, therefore, 
that we may say with safety that the reply of the N W P Govern- 
ment to Messrs Campbell’s and Strachey s strictures, that the 
increase m revenue is insignifickut, tha*^ assessments are made sim- 
ply on old rates, or on existing rates and rentals which are inade- 
quate, and that we take only fifty per cent of the rental, and in 
reality not even that, is unanswerable and has been accepted as 
full and conclusive We at least have seen no argument against, 
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or attempted refutation of, the reply of the N W P Government 
up to this point, although the following which appeared m the 
Daily Examiner is doubtless an attack upon it — 

To show that two and two do not make five, is not demonstrate 
** Ing that a quantity or magnitude which ought to be six ought to 
‘‘ contmue to be only four And yet that is the style of contention 
“ of the late Memorandum of the Board of Revenue, N W P , m 
endeavouring to establish that the Hon^ble Mr Strachey erred 
when, m Council at Allahabad, he in substance said that the 
" Government demand and receive from the landowners of those 
“provinces nearly one-third less rent or revenue than they 
“ought But were the North-West Board, and every official of 
“ those provinces, to keep writing for the next half-a dozen years, 
“ they would fail to clear the local Government and the majority of 
“ the settlement officers of the imputation now well-established 
“ against them, that notwithstanding that a marked rise in the 
“ prices of produce set in m 1855* and has continued sinoe, they 
“ failed to appreciate the significance of that nse with relation to 
“ the land revenue, until within the last three oi four years, and 
“ then only through having had that significance forced upon their 
“ official consciousness by several Indian journals*' 

There is, however, no argument in this, nor any attempted 
lefutation beyond the -simple declaration of what the wnter as- 
sumes to be a foregone conclusion But is it a foregone conclusion ? 
In order to try the accuracy of the above-quoted assertion, as well as 
for our own satisfaction, and also to prove by another test the ade- 
quacy of the N W P earlier revisions of assessment, we have had 
prepared a comparative statement of cultivated area, assumed rent- 
rates, and percentages of soil on cultivated area, for the contigu- 
ous pergunnahs in the Bolundshuhur and Allygurh districts The 
full figured statements will be found in an appendix, and to them 
we invite careful attention For the purpose of comparison, the 
denominations of soil of the Allygurh distjicJ had to be reduced, so 
as to agree with the fewer divisions of soil used in the Bolund- 
shuhur district The returns are taken from the rent-rate rej^rts 
of the Allygurh distnct published m the Revenue Reporter, N W P , 
and from the printed report of the Bolundshuhur settlement The 
reports from which we have derived our information show that the 
pergunnahs of Allygurh m 1870, though in many ways similar to 
those of Bolundshuhur in 1860 ani^ 1861, are somewhat superior to 
them, and more especially in the extent of irngation Nevertheless, 
the rates assumed as average-rates and basis of assessment in the 
adjacent pergunnahs of the Bolundshuhur distnct, nme and tea 

* The marked nee did not set m fully until 1859 60 
until at least 3 years later, and not 
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years ago, were very similar to those Tiott; proposed for the pergun- 
nahs, continuations of the same tracts of country, in the Allygurh 
district. The resulting incidence per cultivated acre of the revised 
assessment is, of course, higher in Allygurh than m Bolundshuhur, 
because the percentages of soils paying the higher rates are larger 
But this in no way affects the question in point, which is whether 
or not the settlement officers of Bolundshuhur (Messrs Freeling 
and Lowe, as the report informs us, for Mr R Cume was in these 
cases only the assistant at first and revising officer afterwards to 
introduce the permanent settlement) merely took rates as they 
found them, or ascertaining actual rates made a proportionate 
increase upon them partly for error or unnecessary depression 
and partly for anticipated rise in rates consequent on nse in prices 
We would gladly have made similar comparisons on the other 
side of Bolundshuhur with the Meerut district, if any statistics 
from Meerut had been procurable, or of any other districts besides 
Bolundshuhur , but no reports have been published We have 
been obbged to content ourselves with what we could get, and we 
thmk that the comparison tells favourably for Bolundshuhur, and 
against the foregone conclusion of the Daily Examiner Any 
one looking at Mr Smith's Rent-rate Exports of Tehseels 
Atrowlee and Koel, can see that he has ascertained most carefully 
what the actual existing genuine rent-rates are and has pitched his 
assumed average rates above them The only inference therefore is, 
that the settlement officers of Bolundshuhur did the same, and this 
is well borne out by the fact that now, nine, ten, and eleven years 
after the revised assessments were made (for we see pergunnah 
Agotuh was assessed as far back as 1859 AD by Mr Charles 
Cume) the proportion of the revenue to the present rental is 
nearly forty-four (44) per cent , and it never professed to be more 
than fifty per cent We cannot help thinking that in so exceptional 
a case as this is shown to have been, the assessment must have been 
a very full fifty per cei^t^in fact fifty per cent anticipating increase 
And now we come to the ** Debateable Land,” to the question 
“ whether 40 per cent of the net rental is too large a share to 
leave to the landlord ' The only argument brought against this 
IS that we left the landlord less than 40 per cent before, and ho 
rather seemed to like it, in fact preferred it, and grew fat upon it, 
and the country prospered, and the value of property rose , and 
all because we were taking , and sometimes even 70 per cent 
of the net rental, and for no other reason on earth 
Doubtless when boiled down to this, it does sound very absurd , 
but listen to what Mr Strachey says — “ If it was (^ e , the 
taking 66 per cent ) ^' m accordance with ancient custom and with 
“ the feelings of the people, I believe that the mam divergence 
^^was really this, that never had any Government at any previous 
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“ time takeu so little The proof that the ^emaod was not exces- 
“ 81 ve seems to me to be absolutely complete The best proof 
“ that can be given consists in the fact of the vast progress m 
wealth and prospenty which the North-Western Provinces have 
** made during the last thirty years, and in the growth of pnvate 
“ property in the land of immense value ” But what is the fair, and 
indeed only, deduction from this, but what we have already stated 
above ? And what is in reality the cause of “ this vast progress in 
wealth and prosperity ” and “ m the growth of pnvate property in 
the land of immense value ? ” Why, undoubtedly, a firm Govern- 
ment keeping the general peace and preventing murder and rapine, 
increase of population and a long thirty years’ lease giving the 
certainty of laige ultimate profit to those who would only avail 
themselves of the very large margin which remained for improve- 
ments. Not a th%rty years* assessment at 66 'per cent , for as Mr 
Colvin says most truly, and proves most clearly, no such thing has 
ever been known “Before many years had expired from the 
“ conclusion of the former settlement, the extension of the culti- 
“ vation and of irngation had reduced the Government share 
“ of the assets to 50 per cent In course of time it fell in many 
“ districts as low as 40 per cent , as will be clearly seen when it 
“ is remembeied that, in order to raise the Government demand 
“ to 50 per cent of the rental, an addition of 25 per cent has, in 
“ many cases, had to be made to the existing demand.” 

“ Read by the light of the information thus given us, the lesson 
“ to be learnt from the last settlement would seem to be this. 
“ At its commencement while it fell at 66 per cent , it was unen- 
“ durable Reduction followed on its heels, and a dangerous 
“ and starthng transfer of landed property By-and-bye culti- 
“ vation extended, and the rates of the Government demand fell 
“ The settlement succeeded not because it was moderate at the 
outset, but because circumstances eventually brought it to mo- 
“ deration ” “ The vast progress^ jpost hoc and not 

“ propter hoc It owed its existence to the margin of cultivable 
“ land, not to the tender mercies of a 66 per cent settlement” 
We give an extract from the article of the Ind'ian Observer of July 
22nd entitled “ The Rack-renting Party ” to show bow that wnter 
puts it “If the settlements just expiring were made at the ratio 
of sixty-six per cent of the rental, and if they still retained 
“ that ratio, as these people seen^, to tbmk, then where is that 
“ mcrease of revenue, so much desired by them, to come from ? 
“ If, on the other hand, the revenue does not bear that ratio, and 
“ his not for years borne it, what becomes of that * absolutely 
complete proof that the demand at sixty-six per cent, was not 
“ excessive,^ so vaunted by Mr Strachey ? To what is the pros- 
“ perity of the North-West to be attributed I To the fact we 
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“ suppose that too much was not taken under the old settle- 
ment But sixty-six per cent was taken Therefore sixty-six 
“ per cent is not too much But unfortunately if sixty-six per 
cent has all along been taken, and it is necessary for their 
“ argument that they should suppose so, then where is the great 
“ increase of revenue that we ought to have, where is that mass 
“ of wealth belonging to the State, but abandoned by infatuated 
“ officials, to landlords of our own creation ? 

The same subject is ably treated in an article m the Fionuv 
of July 5th, entitled “The Land Question,” but we refrain from 
giving quotations for fear of becoming wearisome 

The argument used by Mr Colvin against the 66 per cent 
assessment is that it broke down, where it really was 66 per cent, 
and could not be speedily reduced by extended cultivation , that 
m reality the assessment was only pitched at 66 per cent because 
it was well-known that the 66 per cent would quickly fall to 60 
and lower, and a long lease of 30 yeais was being given, whereas 
up to that time the settlements had been for much shorter periods 
“ The conditions under which it was resolved to take 66 per cent 
“ of the rental had disappeared when in 1854 the N W Govern- 
“ ment resolved to reduce the proportion of the Government 
“ demand ” The conditions, therefore, under which it was 

“ possible for the landlord in 1840 to accept a demand at 66 
* per cent had disappeared, and, so far as could then be seen, 
** no compensating conditions had taken their place ” 

The writer of the “ Rack-renting Party ” says, “ we are not justi- 
“ fied in keeping to the former standard unless we can show that 
“ there is a margin left for improvement as great as there was 
“ then , unless, in fact, we can prove that the average incidence of 
“ the revenue over the coming 30 years will be as light as it was 
"during the last SO years, in proportion to the profits of the land ” 
We agree with Sir William Muir in his “ conviction that, under 
“ the existing condition) of property, and with the present advanced 
" state of agriculture, the assessments now being made aie, as a 
** rule, not lower or not materially lower, than is required for the 
“ well-being of the people In short the standard introduced by 
“ Mr J R Colvm m 1854 well became the broad statesmanship 
“ and far-seeing views of that great man But unfortunately 
Sir William's conviction goes for nothing, at least so says the 
Economist — “To begin with^ Sir William Muir does not 
“come into court with clean hands He is almost as much 
“answerable for the settlements made in the Central Pro- 
“ Vinces, as Sir Richard Temple himself, since it was to hia review 
“ the proceedings were submitted by the Supreme Government 
“ This question of unduly lowenng the assessment is, therefore, we 
“may reasonably believe, a sore subject with him,’' 
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Mr Colvin, m order to show that all landlords are not rolling in 
wealth and able to pay with ease an assessment above fifty per cent , 
entered into an explanation of the proprietary tenures, and proceeded 
to show how large is the number of petty propnetors who can 
scarcely manage to subsist in any comfort as propnetors on the 
margin of profits now left to them He said “ unless we are to take 
“ from the wealthy according to their wealth, and from the needy 
** according to their need, it is evident that we must fix our standard 
“ by the measure of the wants of the less wealthy section of land- 
holders The chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” This 
has been a good deal cnticiBed, especially by the Englishman and 
the Economist , the Englishman's criticism being that “ the net 
“ income of the individual landholder is not a proper criterion of the 
amount justly claimable by the Government as land-revenua” In 
a second article the Englishman enters into detail in expla- 
nation of the above, and the logical conclusion arrived at is that 
the Board of Revenue should, if it means to be consistent, 
“go a little further, and, instead of basing the assessment 
“ on the average net income of each propnetor in these per- 
“ gunnahs, select the smallest proprietor they can find, and reduce 
“ the assessment, so as to leave him an income of Rs 6 per mensem ” 
We think that the Englishman quite overlooked the fact that 
this illustration of the small proprietary incomes of many petty 
landholders was, as the Pioneer said “ immatenal to the vital 
issue,” and was only one of several arguments used, and not 
the only one Mr Colvm says “ the less wealthy section of 
landholders,” not the poorest individual shareholder whom you 
can find His argument clearly is, our landlords in the N W P 
are not like they are in lower Bengal, wealthy men with ample 
means , but a large section of them consists of peasant propnetors 
whose means and condition mu^ be recognized and taken into 
consideration, and it is not the policy of Government to oust this 
class in favour of bankers and money-lend(^^ It was not Mr Colvm 
who said that the net income of the inaividual landholder is a 
proper cntenon of the amount justly claimable by Government 
as land revenue, nor do we see that he ever implied it It was 
the Englishman who stated it was “ not a •proper criterion/* and 
then proceeded to demonstrate the correctness of the proposition 
by the “ ad ahsurdum** line of argument 

The Economist m the June number in an article entitled 
** Who IS right, Mr Strachey or Si/ William Muir?” — makes a fun- 
ous attack on this particular part of Mr Colvin's memorandum, 
selecting it “ as a crucial illustration of its value ” This attack 
has been the subject of several letters and articles, and m quoting 
parts of them we shall sufficiently show the line of attack taken 
up by the Economist But we cannot refrain from first express- 
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ing our regret that a paper so ably conducted as the Economist 
IS, and professing to be a statistical and logical compilation, should 
have sought refuge in such special pleading and contortions of 
facts and statistics as are exhibited m the use of such phrases 
and assumptions as the following — “ The farming profits of 6 
“ acres of irrigated land of fine quality in these provinces would 
“ far exceed the (farming) profits of 60 acres of ordinary land in 
" our own country ” The constant harping upon the expressions — 
“ the entire cost of living” — “ sugar-cane alternated with nee” — 
** Mr Halsey of Amntsur points out that the farming profits 
“ upon certain crops in the neighbourhood of large towns in the 
“ North-West is nearly £27 per acre after paying the Government 
** assessment and all expenses of cultivation" — the fallacy of 
all of these has been shown, chiefly in the Pioneer and Observer, 
and the impression left upon the mind when coming across 
any assertion or fact in the Economisty which seems at all 
doubtful, now is, that it must be taken “ cum grano,*' for the 
“aim is at the stars” All implicit reliance upon the infallibility 
of the Economist is, for the present at least dispelled 

But we must return from our regret and give the quotations 
already promised As regards the tone and style of the Econo- 
misfs attack the writer of a letter m the Pioneer of the 19th of 
July, signed N W P, says — 

“ The last number of the Economist contains a most acri- 
monious and, it must be added, unjust criticism on the 
Board of Revenue's memorandum on the revised settlements 
of these provinces The Economist calls this memorandum 
‘ sophistical,’ ‘misleading,’ and ‘disingenuous/ insinuates 
that the statistics quoted aie incorrect, and accuses the North- 
West Government of ‘throwing dust into men’s eyes to defeat 
inquiry ” He declares that it ‘ would be wholly unprofitable to 
follow the memorandum through its numerous windings/ and 

f refers to give what he calls a ‘ crucial illustration of its value ’ 
think the writer ougnt to have supported the very senous charges 
■which he has advanc^, by refuting the conclusions at which the 
Board has arrived, not by selecting one of his arguments for 
criticism , but I hope to show that even on the point chosen by 
himself for attack, the assailant is hopelessly m the wrong " 

The Observer says, “ this article is a very rabid attack on 
Mr Colvm for the memorandum ” 

As regards the question of “ Jisingenuousness ” and the statistics 
of proprietors’ holdings, N W P (who wntes as one thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the distnct which contains Atrowlee) says — 

“The memorandum, in showing the usual size of the home- 
stead, quoted the statistics of eleven pergunnahs recently re-settled, 
in which the land actually in cultivation of the proprietors aver- 
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aged SIX (6) acres The Economist charges the Board with 
* disingenuousness * and with garbling the statistics, because they 
did not also quote Atrowlee in which the average homestead is 
23 acres He adds ‘that the Myopoory and Bareilly holdings 
instanced by Mr Colvin are exceptionally small there can be 
little doubt So much for the propnetor’s own farm Instead 

of an average of six acres each, we find it 20 or 23 at all events 
m Atrowlee 

I can assure the Economist that the eleven pergunnahs ins- 
tanced affoid fair examples of the amount of land usually in the 
actual cultivation o^ propnetors and that the case of Atrowlee 
is altogether exceptional It is owned chiefly by talukdars who 
in many of their villages set apart a portion of land as a home 
farm This farm is cultivated by the proprietors' servants, and 
the produce goes partly to the support of the farm establishment 
and partly to his granary for the support of the household and 
the (gram) wages of his retainers Sometimes the home faim 
is cultivated by ryots, entirely dependent on the talukdar, and 
unable to obtain occupancy rights, so that the latter can at any 
time take the farm into his own hands Thus an unusually large 
amount of land is known in Atrowlee as ‘zemindars seer, but 
I believe that the extent actually cultivated by the proprietors 
and their families is exceptionally small, as will be seen by any 
one who reads Mr Smith s account of the distribution of property 
and the economical condition of the peigunnah The social state 
of Atrowlee is exceptional even in the Allyguih district, and very 
exceptional as regards the whole piovince , and nothing would be 
more misleading than to regard the farms, which its great pro- 
pnetors keep under their own management as illustrations of the 
actual homesteads of the ‘ pe isant landlords ’ of the North-West 
It may be added that if Atrowlee was omitted, Sxharunpur 
was also omitted Now the average size of the homestead m the 
Saharunpur distnct is shown to be five only 

The ObserverJ'pnts it in these words — 

" Misapprehension also of a less pardonable nature, is displayed 
by the writer of the article To show that the landlord's home 
farms are larger than M 1 Colvin would allow, he quotes from 
Mr Smiths report on Atrowlee in Allyguih But is he not 
aware that Atrowlee is m the hands of two or three large land- 
owners, and that these homestead faims in Atrowlee are only 
lands so entered at nominal rates, simply to conceal the true 
rentals and avoid the growth of occupancy rights?” 

On turning to the Boluodshuhui Settlement Report we see 
that the number of separate holdings cultivated by proprietors 
m the whole district, is 14,206, the area 166,541 acres, and the 
average per holding 1 1 72 acres But we also see that there are 

"g 
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a great many large Ian downers in the district, and apprehend 
that much of this land is merely nominal “zemindars seer*' 
cultivated by tenants 

On the question of mixing up farming frojitB with reni, and 
that the homestead is the best land in the village, we extract the 
following quotations — 

From the Ohae'i'ver — 

“ But now we come to Mr CoIvm*8 great sin — his exceedingly 
disingenuous statement, that many of the petty proprietors m the 
North-West have only five rupees a month to meet the * entire 
cost of living ’ The memorandum is called misleading, because 
It has no application to the lands held by single or by few own- 
ers , but only to lands held by communities of village proprietors 
The writer of it is called ‘disingenuous, because in making the 
calculation of the petty proprietors’ profits, he has taken no ac- 
count of his farming piofits, but only of his receipts as lent 
As to the farming profits, let us inform the Economist that 
hitherto the assessment has not been made on the farming profitSf 
but on the rew^ , hence Mr Colvin omitted to take the farming 
profits into account He might as well have taken into account 
the proceeds of money-lending or highway robbery, a course of 
livelihood likely to meet with many professors, if the rack-renters 
have their way If the Economist wishes the land revenue to be 
based on farming profits as well as lents, let him say so” 

From N W P 8 letter — 

“In calculating the income of the proprietor, the Board 
assumes that the homestead ‘ can be let at a rack-rent of 
double the rent paid by ordinary tenants’ They thus calcu- 
late the ‘landowners profits’ at a little more than Rs 5 pier 
month to ‘ meet the cost of living of a family ’ Now, any one 
who has read the memorandum, with ordinary care, and without 
a ‘ foregone conclusion* to condemn it, must have seen that it 
only discusses the landowner’s profits quoad landownCTy that it 
assumes m the calculation that all the laud is let, and that in its 
anxiety not to under-estimate the profit, it has valued the seer 
land at a rate higher m proportion to the tenant’s ‘ land ’ than 
it has ever been valued befoie Yet the Economist says that 
this is an exceedingly disingenuous ’ statement that ‘no 

account is taken of the fact that a six acres’ homestead, consisting 
as It does of the best land in the village, will of itself meet tiie 
entile cost of a man's living* ^ ‘ But I ask whether 

the Economist was not aware that the Board discussed the 
amount of the net profit of the land, not the f aiming profit , 
that their inquiry was simply as to the amount of this nei profit 
which the State left to the landowner , and that the State has 
no more concern with the Jamming profits of the latter than 
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with hi8 profits as an mdigo-planter or a money-lender Is he 
not aware that the State shares not in the gross amount which 
the land produces, but on the amount for which it can be let, 
and that we have no right to take into account the fact that a 
man cultivates a part of his land instead of letting it all to 
tenants 1 ” 

From the article, “ The Land Question,” m the Pioneer of 
July 5th — 

“But the most serious charge brought against the calculation la 
that it IS disingenuous, because no account is taken of the fact that 
the homestead, consisting of the best land in the village, will of 
Itself meet the entire cost of a man's living If the writer means 
that the landholder can live upon the profits of his homestead, 
defraying from it the land-revenue chargeable thereon, and pocket- 
ing the net rental accruing on the rest of his holding, we recom- 
mend him to reconsider his position But that a man often lives 
solely on the proceeds of his homestead is perfectly true, and 
perfectly compatible with the figures given by the Board The 
profits of the homestead are retained the landholder for his 
own consumption The rental of his other lands is assigned to 
the payment of the gross Government revenue But how does 
this affect the illustration 1 Similarly, it must be denied that 
the homestead is composed necessaiily of the best lands It is 
inaccurate to say that there are no lands so good as those of the 
homestead though it may be allowed that they are usually of the 
better class It is absuui too to suppose that sugar alternating 
with rice is the ordinary crop of the homestead Sugar, it may 
be pointed out by the way, is not usually grown upon nee lands’* 

The question, however, is now no longer whether the North-West 
system has been and is being fauly and correctly worked, but 
whether the system itself is right and proper one , or rather 
it 18 called on to show cause why it should not be summarily 
condemned as faulty and rotten to the c^^r^ Not only is this the 
cry of a por^^ion of the Press, but it is directly mentioned la 
the Government Despatch on the Bolundshuhur Settlement in 
these words — Para 7 — ' Whether the conditions under which set- 
“ tlements are now being made for a term of 30 years in the North- 
“ Western Provinces, give sufficient security for maintaining the 
“just rights of the State, and for preventing the sacrifice of any 
“ portion of that share of the rental of the land which the State is en- 
“ titled to receive, is a general question of a very serious character 
“ It can hardly be denied that such instances as the present throw 
“ grave doubts upon the sufficiency of the existing system 
“As regards this particular district, I am to state that, while the 
“ Governor General in Council accepts the Lieutenant-Governor a 
“ conclusion, that the confirmation of the settlement is necessary, 
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** he does so with extreme reluctance, and only because he feels 

that the loss of revenue is, in this case, a less serious evil than that 
** which would follow from the long delay which would attend any 
" attempt to revise the prtncifdes ou which the settlement has 
** been Tnade^* Para 26 — “The Governor-General in Council 
** would ask His Honor whether it does not follow that there is 
“ something essentially faulty in the existing system of assess- 
“mcnt" We have put italics to draw attention to the import- 
ant expressions m the quotations. 

The whole subject is now reduced to a mere question of «£* 8 ci 
Money, say they, we must have, and never mind how we get it. 
This IS very happily put in the Land Question article from which 
we have already quoted — “ It is the boast of the Village Com- 
munity that It has outlived Empires Is the boast to be once 
more put to the test ? There is, however, one striking similanty 
in all these projects Whatever is done to the land, one thing 
must never be lost sight of You may take up the landholder, 
or you may take up the tenant, but you must before all things 
trowser the dollars 

The concluding paragraphs from two different articles in the 
Observer are well worthy of reproduction in full, and we think 
that the Supreme Government will do well not to turn a deaf ear 
to the good advice there given — 

“ If we had space we would say more of the danger of yielding 
to the rack-renting party One word we will say to the Economist 
Let him read the effusions of his own followers in the Indian 
Fuhlio Opinion and elsewhere Do the writeis know what they 
mean when, speaking of the pioprietois in the North-West, they 
talk of ‘ sweeping away these middlemen,’ and of assessing the 
land-revenue by native agency woiking by contract? We are 
not afraid that men who bold such opinions will ever get power, 
or having got it, will keep it long But to have such things 
written m lespectahle papers, and disseminated by the Native 
Press, does intinite nTis'Chief If the Editor of the Economist 
would take the trouble to leain and understand the land system of 
the North-West, he would be the fiist to condemn such pernicious 
nonsense ” 

“We must, however, laise our voice against any countenance 
being given, by person m authority, to that cry for the demolition 
of the North-Western Provinces zemindars that has been led by 
the Indian Economist The Question whether those zemindars 
and their nghts are of our own creation or existed before our nile, 
may have an historical or antiquarian interest But we deny that, 
except to a madman, it can be of any political importance The 
mere discussion of it, or allusion to it by the Government of India, 
will do incalculable mischief There are some expressions in the 
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Bolundsbuhur letter, that might be interpreted to show a tendency 
towards Mr Knight’s theories We hope earnestly that Lord 
Mayo will see that no such dangerous and foolish speculations are 
suffered to appear in public correspondence On the low ground 
of expediency, the events m Oudh and the North-West in 1857 
are sufficient to show what would be the result of any such 
tampering with the tenure of property The standard of assess- 
ment, the share to be taken by the State, the penod of the settle- 
ment, are all questions that may be legitimately, and, by 
competent persons, usefully discussed The question with whom 
the settlement is to be made is one that never ought to be opened , 
and, unless it is desired to destroy all confidence in Bntish honesty 
and stability of purpose, it never will be opened by the Govern- 
ment of India.” 

It gives us great pleasure to find from the August number of 
the Indian Economist that that paper now disclaims “leading 
** the cry for the demolition of the North-West Provinces zemin- 
“ dais "and that ‘were the zemindaree rights of the North- 
“ West m the least danger, the Indian Economist would perhaps 
not be last m the field for their defence " 

There is however no denying the fact that the would-be dis- 
ciples of the Indian Economist continue to take up the cry, winch 
they believe was opened by the Indian Economist , the Mad 
Mack Renter'* to mt, who styles himself one of “the body of 
‘ thinkers in India who adopt the views of Mr R Knight” and 
“ whose utopia is the absence of landlords ” 

After such great and widespread misapprehension on the part 
of fi lends and foes as to the views held by the Indian Economist 
regarding the landlords of the North-Western Provinces, might 
not similar misapprehension be found to exist regarding the meaning 
of the passages from the Goverurr»ent Despatch quoted above as to 
the “something essentially faulty in the existing system of assess- 
ment ? ” Or as the basis of the accusatiomirAnd the Bolundsbuhur 
illustration used, have been shown to be erroneous, is it not withm 
the bounds of possibility that the Supreme Government may, m 
proper time, acknowledge that the conclusions as to the “ some- 
thing essentially faulty ” are themselves the most faulty part of 
the whole subject ? We live m hopes of seeing this misconception 
cleared up as satisfactorily as that about the views of the Indian 
EoonomisL 



APPENDIX TO REVIEW of N W P Settlements (vide page 41 ) 

Details of cuUivaied area and 'tent-iaies used tn the assees'inent of the contiguous Pergunnahs of the 
Allygurk and Bolundskukur Districts of the N W P 
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Art IY— elementary EDUCATION IN MADRAa 
Act JV of 1871 — An Jet to provide funds for expenditure on 
db^^ects of local public utility and improvement, and to consti- 
tute Local Boards for the due administration of such funds 

T he legislation embodied in Act IV of 1871, is tlie most im- 
portant that Madias has originated for many years , but it is 
with only one branch of that legislation that we can now deal 
Among the objects of local public utility, which the Act endeavours 
to promote, education is specially aesignated , and it may be well 
to consider by what means, and in what direction, education will 
be influenced by the provisions of the Act 

And at the outset it must be remaiked that as the improvements 
which the Act seeks to promote, are expressly stated to be “ local 
and public,” so, in the matter of education, its aim is to meet a 
similar need , that is, to provide elemental y education for the 
masses Although it may not be easy to define the limits within 
which elementary education must be confined , since that education 
which teaches the rudiments of any branch of knowledge is no less 
truly elementary education than the first lessons in the alphabet , 
still those who are seeking to popularise and spread education in 
India, will readily agree that the true elementary education re- 
quired by this country’s needs, may be safely confined to instruction 
in the local vernaculars, with reasonable facilities of learning 
English, held out to those who desire it but not forced upon those 
classes who neither need nor demand it In order to realise the 
scope of this new educational measure, our readers must be re- 
minded of the system, (if it dfiseives the name) which existed 
down to the present year So far as Government, represented by 
the Educational Depsretment, has in the rural districts of the 
Madras Presidency endeavoured to supply education at aD , it has 
acted in three different directions 

First, directly by founding schools under Madras Act VI of 
1863, secondly, by aiding with money-grants Anglo-vernacular 
schools founded by private effort, and supported mainly by private 
eubscnptioD , thirdly, by subsidising those elementary village schools 
of which the masters submitted to official inspection Schools 
founded under Act VI of 1863 or the Godavery Act, — its name is 
derived from the distnct m which it was introduced and chiefly 
worked, — were known as 'rate schools' fiom the rate or cess of J 
anna per rupee on the land assessment by which they were sup- 
ported The Act was worked somewhat after this manner A 
certain number of local ofl^cials m the tahsildars* and other 
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cutchernes — men with sons to educate and too poor as a rule to 
send them to live at the bead-quaiters of the district, and to attend 
the ziliah school, putting their heads together, prepared a memo- 
rial, to which the headmen and principal sho^eepers of the 
neighbourhood were induced to append their signatures 

In this the Collector was informed that the ryots and 
other inhabitants of Qolkondapuram bad long felt the need of 
a sound education, and now prayed the Collector to urge the 
Government to mulct them of an additional 3 per cent land 
tax, and to free them from the ignorance in which they too 
long had lam It mattered little that the ryots in whose 
name the petition was made, knew nothing of its existence 
and cared less foi the education for which it prayed The appli- 
cation was sent on to Government, and shortly a notification 
appeared m the Gazette declaiing that the villagers undermentioned 
were to pay J anna per rupee additional land assessment, and 
were to have a school, of which the taldk officials and a few other 
Brd-hmans were made managers 

It is conceivable that in a community really desirous for 
education, such a system might have been worked without 
much hardship , but in India, and still more in Southern India, 
where there is no more general demand for education than 
there is for beaver hats the rate school was little more nor 
less than a swindle , for it was paid for by those who liad not 
asked for it and did not \s ant it, and used by those who did 
want it and did not pay for it It was supported by distant vil- 
lagers who could not possibly have used it if they would , and lastly 
it was devoted mainly to the instruction of the sons of Brahman 
officials m the English language, while the mass of the people 
were excluded by social prejudice and repelled by a language 
which they had no wish to teach,their children And so it came 
about that this Act instead of spieading elementary education 
throughout Southern India, became evegj^ year more dying and 
inopeiative Even where the memorial had been wiitten, the Act 
introduced, and the cess collected, the school remained unfounded , 
partly because there were no boys to fill it, and partly because 
the general apathy in matters educational resisted all efforts to 
dispel it 

Of the second class of schools, known as grant-in-aid schools, less 
need be said They depended on local subscriptions more or less 
voluntary, according to the position of the subscriber, and the posi- 
tion and character of the official who made it his business, or found 
it his interest to set up the school So far as public money was 
given to the support of such schools, it was thoroughly well spent, 
as it supplemented local and independent effort on the of 
those who felt, or professed to feel, an interest in education , and 

H 
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it saddled no back with other people’s burdens But as an instru- 
ment of popular education, these schools have been sadly defective 
Official changes, by removing from the school its most influential 
and zealous patrons, wouldhasten its decay , while its semi-inde- 
pendent character deprived the masters of the position which 
attaches to Government employes, at the same time that it le- 
moved them from official control These schools weie thus often 
ephemeral, and always liable to alternations of efficiency and feeble- 
ness Schools of the two classes first described do not technical!}, 
although they do m fact, correspond to the definition of elementary 
schools , that title being reserved for schools m which no English, 
however elementary, is taught Of this third description of school 
■we have now to speak , and if we do so with some detail, it is be- 
cause the subject seems hitherto not to have attracted the notice 
to which both its importance and its interest entitle it 

In these days the schoolmaster is abroad all over India , the 
truth is being recognised with some distinctness that legisla- 
tion can do little to raise an uneducated nation , that we shall 
make little of the ryot until we teach him to read and write 
If we, English, could write the nation’s songs, we might cease 
to care to write their laws , but we are strangers, and cannot 
write their songs, if we would , and as for laws, we seem to 
have written too many already If the present generation of 
Indian administrators busy themselves with the humbler duties 
of the village schoolmaster, it may be that the fruit of their 
labour, when time shall have ripened it, will he richer and 
sounder tlnn any giown by the husbandmen that came before 

The village school of Southein India, commonly bears the name 
of the “ pial ’ or raised pKtfoim outside of a dwelling-house, chut- 
trum or temple, upon which the schoolmaster and his pupils sit to 
read and write Few villages are without a school ol this sort , 
but as their existence depends on a variety of accidents, it can 
never be predicated with certainty of a village that it has its 
village school, iinle* ' it is seen at work. These accidents 
arise partly out of the demand at any given time for education, 
and partly out of the fortuitous existence of a certain number 
of poor members of the Brahman or other semi-religious castes, who 
for want of lucrative employment find themselves driven to teach 
for their bread 

Hindtis are so ruled by custom that it may be going too far to 
say that the schoolmasters’ tRtde is not hei editary , but it is 
certainly looked upon as by no means an honorable occupation — 
a contempt which is due as much to the slight value set upon 
education, as to the poor return that rewards the teachers’ toil 
And here we must guard against a misconception that often 
meets the critic of the ‘pial’ school With a not unnatural and 
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even praiseworthy attachment to the associations and memo- 
ries of their youtb, educated Hindus look back not without 
gratitude to the * pial " school as their first “ alma mater ” who 
guided them through the crooked paths of alphabet and primer , 
and they fancy that any disparagement of the ‘ pial ’ school is 
necessarily an adverse cnfcism of the education which trained 
their young minds , and that in criticism of the methods, is involved 
condemnation of the results But apart from the fact that boys 
can (if any one can) gather grapes of intelligence from the bi ambles 
of pedantry, it is not m fact true that the educated Hindfi, even 
if he began his education m a ' pial ’ school, owes m any real sense 
his mature knowledge and intelligence to the crude teaching of the 
village schoolmaster Hindus are taught all that is worth knowing 
of their education, except the ‘ beggarly elements of reading and 
wilting, m their own homes by their fathers and uncles and biothers 
It IS tbeiefore not only possible, but just to condemn the methods 
of the village school without in any way extending that condem- 
nation to to the results as we see them in the educated Hindu 
of average intelligence and attainments With this apology we 
may resume oui description of the pial ’ school as it is, and as it 
has been probably any time these last 1 500 years 

If we were to search for a type of this institution in English classi- 
cal literature, we should probably find it most clearly delineated 
in Great Expectations, ' where llickens tells us that “ Mr Wopsle s 
‘‘ great aunt kept an evening school , that is to say, she was a 
“ ridiculous ola woman of limited means and unlimited infirmity, 

“ who used to go to sleep in the company of youth who paid two 
“ pence per week each, for the improving oppoitunity of seeing 
“ her do it” Now if we generalise fieely from this idea changing 
the sex of the teacher but preserving her characteristics and only 
raising slightly the price paid for the commodity supplied m the 
shape of instruction, we shall have a rough and ready model 
of the village or ‘pial* school of Southern Tn4!,a The schoolmaster, 
as we before hinted, is generally one of those bad bargains who 
failing in every respectable calling, sinks into pedagoguy as a 
dernier ressort , and while he consents to teach the village youth 
by day, ekes out his livelihood with the precarious receipts derived 
fiom petition-writmg and horoscope-drawing As is the ins- 
tructor so IS the instruction — meagre m quantity, of poor quality, 
and conveyed by methods so crude and defective as to narrow 
instead of fertilising the intellect, \i is of course impossible for 
boys, especially foi boys so sharp as young Hindus, to sit together 
for months and years, repeating after the master by rote (for this 
IS the invariable and unique method of teaching) their alphabet 
and simple arithmetic tables, without acquiring some knowledge 
of reading and writing, and the most elementary numeratioa 
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But we do uot hesitate to affirm that the teachiug is so scanty* 
and the method in which it is conveyed so thoroughly bad, that any 
youths who pass from one of those schools to one in which com- 
petent instruction is given after sensible methods, have wholly to 
unlearn their early lessons before they can profit by sound teaching 
We are not now speaking or thinking of English education, or of 
any thing but a sound and thorough Instruction in the vernacular 
languages and literature , and it is notorious that Hmdii scholars 
so fai from owing their education to * pial * schools, obtain that 
education m spite of the obstsicles that ignorance and incompleteness 
of professional teachers cast in their path by independent study 
in their own homes, and from the experience of their own relations 
It would be a long and tedious story to tell all that noight 
be told of the village school and schoolmaster , to describe the 
tumult and confusion amid which the teaching is earned on, and 
which, in the words of a native critic, “ renders the * pial ’ more like 
a busy bazaar than a school-house” We might dwell upon the 
extortion that, under the pretext of religious ceremony, forces 
clothes and gifts of gram, &c from every scholar at almost every 
fresh stage of his studies , while the master at certain festivals 
turns his scholars into a company of young players, who travel 
round the village acting and reciting, winning by their performances 
a few extra rupees for the pedagogue's pocket 

These points are only important as they illustiate the falsity of 
the popular notion that this indigenous education is cheaper than 
the education offered by Government institutions For in the 
first place, the fees paid for this miserable farce of education are 
very nearly, if not quite as high as those charged in Government 
schools for a really sound vernacular education The lowest fee 
per month in the ‘ pial ' school is two annas , and as the rates range 
according to the wealth of the parents combined with the supposed 
attainments of the pupil, from two annas to one rupee per month, 
it is probable that the aveiage payment in hard cash is from 6 to 8 
annas per month, or atJbut 5 rupees a year Add to this periodi- 
cal gifts of gram and clothes, presents at feasts, and meals to the 
masters and fellow pupils , and the total annual cost of this worth- 
less education will probably exceed that of a thoroughly sound 
education under competent teachers. 

Having stated this much (and though we have stated the facts 
strongly, we believe that we have given nothing but facts), there 
would seem to be little left for discussion If the ordinary education 
offered to the mass of the rural population is thus worthless, 
surely, it will be said, Government have only to meet the want 
by a full supply of competent village schools, and scholars will 
flock to them forthwith But it is just because the future of 
popular education is not so plain and. easy, that we wish to point 
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out where the difficulties lie, and to see whether the recent legisla-* 
tioD promises to face and overcome them And first comes the 
great difficulty that the ground is not clear for a new building 
Such as they are, these * pial * schools are in possession , and are 
from that mere fact an obstacle in the path of educational reform. 
It IB an ungracious task to be for ever harping on the conservatism 
or the prejudice of the mass of Hindds , but it is a stern fact 
which presents itself, and must be faced at the outset of every 
undertaking in India And in this matter of popular education, 
although the educated Hindti knows and feels and acknowledges 
the utter worthlessness of the * pial ’ school, the mass of the people 
see no such thing If they think of it at all, it appears to 
them a very excellent and time honoured institution , eminently 
calculated to keep the sons of Brahmans and traders out of mis- 
chief, and to supply them with that small modicum of education 
which has satisfied oidinary folk hitherto To the lower class of 
cultivators and labourers it is a mere abstraction, with which they 
and their sons have no more concern than with the village accounts 
which are written for the Sirkar 

Here is the lub We wish to instruct these good people We 
want to see every ryot able to read and write , but they — ■fortunate 
mmium — will not come to learn , and so throwing up our hands, we 
say “ What are we to do ? " while some strong-minded people more 
ready to cut than to disentangle the knot, prepare the panacea — 
Compulsory Education 

Now, although we cannot think it wise thus to force education 
on a nation, there is one line of argument which is used to oppose 
this policy which seems quite delusive , and that is the argument 
drawn from the present backward condition of India. The 
country is not ready, it is said for compulsory education , wait 
twenty, fifty, or any other arbitraply fixed number of years, and 
then we shall be able to insist on every boy and girl coming to 
school and learning to read and write assertion, for it is a 

mere assertion, appears utterly without foundation and anses 
more from the wish on the part of the opponents of compulsory 
education to stave off the policy of which they disapprove, than 
from any real faith in the wisdom of their own prophecy For 
it IS sufficiently obvious that every day of delay increases the 
difficulties of introducing compulsory education, since every day 
slowly but surely will increase the self-rehance and independence of 
the maas of Hmdtis Signs are nSt wanting of a very wholesome 
quickening of the people’s life — an awakening brought about by 
the more strenuous habits of thought and action forced upon 
India by railways, and telegraphs, and roads. And upon a nation 
that has learned to think and act for itself, it will be impossible to 
impose the burden of compulsoiy education , while it might even 
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now be feasible to do so in the more unsophisticated parts of the 
country Not that we look upon compulsory methods with any 
favour, or think them indispensable or even expedient Education 
IS a tree of slowest growth, but it thnves best when left to 
jBght its battle with nature under the free sk}, and only sickens 
m the artificial atmosphere of the forcing bouse If also it be tiue 
that India is slowly awaking from her long sleep, and is learning 
to feel and know her wants, popular education will be one of her 
first demands, and the time will have gone by when authority need 
be called in to support the schoolmaster If those who clamour 
and groan at the ignorance of the ryot, were to read with more 
philosophy and patience the lessons taught us by the history of 
education m England and elsewhere in Europe, they would cease 
to wonder at the backwardness of education in this countiy If 
It has remained to the Parliament of 1870, (of 33 and 34 Vict 
Cap 75, an Act to provide elementary education in England and 
Wales) to secure elementary education to the lowei classes lu 
England, India may well be pardoned for lagging some few years 
behind a country which has gained a start in civilisation of at 
least five centuries 

And if this principle be recognised and acted upon we shall 
be less liable to despair at the apathy of Indian parents , less 
anxious to force education upon unwilling recipients, and thus 
less liable to present failure, and more certain of futuie success 

Still the facts remain which we noticed above , first, that the 
existing means and methods of education are lamentably inade- 
quate and inefficient , secondly, that the mass of the people care 
little or nothing for their increase or improvement How then is 
this stagnation to be stirred, and how is the gulf to be bridged ? 
The system proposed by the Madras Government, and sanctioned 
by the Act of this year, meets ^hese questions m the following 
manner The Local Funds Act constitutes a district, oi such sub- 
division of a distnct as is considered to require separate administra- 
tion, a Circle , and provIHes that the funds raised within that area 
shall be spent, on the several purposes designated, within that area 
only Thus each Circle has its own Road Fund, its own Union 
Fund, and its own Endowment Fund The term Road Fund ex- 
plains itself, the Endowment Fund is almost equally intelligible, 
and IS denved from the endowments of charitable institutions, 
such as hospitals, dispensanes, and the like 
Umon Funds are those froni which Educational expenditure 
IS met, unless provided for from Imperial, or as they are called 
since the decentralising order. Provincial Funds The name 
“ Union denotes the area of the village or villages which are 
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“ or townships m which from tune to time the Government may 
" under the provisions of Section 36 direct the impositmn of the 
“House-tax for the sup|X>rt of a Local Fund school or schools 
“ situated therein, shall be denominated Unions ” Similarly the 
schedule of lorster's Education Act defines a ‘school distnct* to 
be a ‘ borough or pansh,* aud provides that each of such school- 
districts shall be provided with sufficient schools for all the 
children resident within such district — (Sec 5, 33 and 34 Vict. Cap 
75 ) Again in the instructions directly communicated to the 
Local Funds Boards, the Madras Government has ordered that these 
school-unions shall be arranged on the principle that miles 
are the utmost distance that admits of the daily attendance of 
children Thus the countr} is divided among these small circles, 
having a diameter of five miles, and the school as the centre 
of the ciicle Of course these areas will not be arranged with 
mathematical piecision, since it is impossible to cover a given 
aiea by a number of contiguous circles, without leaving a consider- 
able area non-includtd , and physical conditions will tend con- 
stantly and rigorously in this country to render the circles more 
or less irregular, in order to place the schools within easy access 
of the local population It seems to us to be very doubtful 
whether the extreme distance of 2^ miles is not too great for 
such stay-at-home people as Hindu rustics, but this will be a 
matter for subsequent tieatment aftei the system has been 
some time at work Each circle then is theoretically provided 
with a central school, and the expenses of this village school are 
to be defrayed from the Union Funds, which (cf Rule X) consist of 
“ the proceeds of the House-tax levied under Sec 36 of the Act, 
“together with school fees, donations, contributions and other money 
“ accruing to the schools, or for Union purposes,"’ For the 
purposes of the levying of House-tax, Schedule A provides for the 
classification of houses under six classes paying diflPerent rates 
from a maximum of Rs 5 to a minimum of 4 annas Such is the 
machinery entrusted to the Local Fuifti Boards, which they 
have to set in motion if they would support existing, or found addi- 
tional schools Into the constitution of these Boards, we need 
not enter, suffice it to say that they consist of equal numbers 
of official and non-official residents of the Circle This new 

system of spreading populai education has for its objects to 
systematize education by securing to every locality its own school, 
supported by local rates , and to improve education by provid- 
ing for the propel inspection of schools by competent inspect- 
ing officers, whose influence will tend to introduce into all lower 
schools, an uniform and superior type of elementary instruction 
Hor is the supply of teachers in these schools left, as hitherto, 
to blind chance , foi no Circle will be considered educationally 
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complete without a Traimng School, from which (jnalified school- 

masters wilJ be scattered over the country m the union schools. 

But although the Act provides for most of the primary require- 
ments of a system of elementary education , it does not, nor 
indeed was it required to meet all the questions that will inevi- 
tably occur as the working of the system spreads Important 
questions will present themselves for disposal, and vnil depend 
for a wise solution upon the care and intelligence of the Local 
Boards — questions, that is, such as the payment of school-fees by 
the scholars, and whether the master is, as he now depends, to 
depend on this source of income for his hvelihood , or whether 
he 18 to receive a fixed salary , or again, whether the payment-by- 
results system is to be adopted, the master receiving payments 
proportionate to the number of pupils whom he educates up to a 
prescribed standard — a system which we venture to think better 
applicable to schools for higher education, than to village schools, 
whose curriculum is bounded by the three ‘ Ks * 

Again the question will present itself for speedy decision, 
whether the existing staff of village schoolmasters, (whom we may 
classify as the Wopsle-type), are to be left in possession and entrust- 
ed with the custody of elementary education , whether, that is, 
their schools are to be accepted as the basis of the union schools, 
and gradually developed by inspection and criticism into eflBcient 
village schools , or whether they are to be left out in the cold, 
while an opposition school is started under a competent teacher 
There can, we conceive, be no question that the conciliatory will 
be more successful than the high-handed method of dealing with 
this problem Statesmanship is a succession of compromises, 
because men, and especially ignorant and prejudiced men, are 
more easily led tlian dnven , and so m this matter of education, 
if the inferior schoolmasters are ^isgusted by summary changes, 
instead of being conciliated by fair promises and positive gains, 
they will be dnven into active opposition, where they will carry 
against the new schd^s all the blind prejudice, which leligious 
bigotry and hatred of change wield with such power in India If, 
however, existing schools and their masters be taken as they are with 
ail their faults and failings, and by systematic man'vgement and in- 
spection drilled into something better, while by more sure and steady 
salary payments, their self-interest is awakened and the post of vil- 
lage schoolmaster is rendered at once more luciative and respect- 
able, it will be possible by slo^^ but sure degrees to turn the pre- 
- sent * pial school ’ into a fairly efficient union school, without injury 
to individuals, and m furtherance of the general good 

And if the intentions of the Madras Government be gathered 
from the text of the Act and the instructions issued by them, it 
IS plain not only that they do not advocate any violent action in 
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the iQtroduction of educational reform, but tliat they took spe- 
cial pains to secure deliberation in the establishment of new 
schools, that the action of Local Fund Boards might neither out- 
run necessity, nor press hardly on ruial communities This in- 
tention IS evident m the proviso attached to Sec 36, which 
runs — provided that the tax on houses shall not be imposed, 
“ except in villages in which a school already exists that is m 
“ receipt of a grant-m-aid from Government, or in villages the 
inhabitants of which desire to establish a school, or m villages 
in which Government determines to establish a school’* 

The imposition of the House-tax is tlius restricted to villages, 
in which schools aheady exist and aie aided by Government , the 
luinibei ot which in the year 18G9 70, was only 1,065 for the 
whole Piesidency, oi to those exceptional casts m which the 
villagers express a desire foi a Goveininent seliool — cases which 
Will, we believe, be so rare that they may be left out of the ac- 
count altogethei , oi lastly to cases in winch Government directly 
interferes to establish a school How this dtU8 ex machind 
of Government is to be bi ought upon the scene, we scarcely 
comprehend , and it the words are taken in their ordinary sense 
that a distinct order of Goveiomenb will be indispensable to the 
establishment of each and every village school, the pioviso 
cannot but be a most injurious restriction of the action of the 
Locil Fund Bonds who iie ultimately responsible undei the 
Act foi the progusb of edncition Such, however, may not be tiie 
leal intention of tlie LegisUtuie , and if these words which requne 
the intervention of Goveininent, be somewliat fiee^y interpreted 
they ma} bo taken to mean tliat the Loc vl Fund Boards are 
authorised to prep ire a scheme of elementaiy educition foi their 
seveial divisions, which un on schools will be piovided for eveiy 
union Avith its 2^ mile laduis , and that this complete scheme 
must be submitted foi appiov il and saru^tiou by Government, 
before the House-tax can lie levied for the support of +he schools 
If this be the intention of Goveinment , and it would appear 
fi om then ‘ msti actions ’ that they contemplate some such method 
of setting the elementaiy education scheme afloat , it would have 
been fri liettei to avoid imposing the lestrictions contained in the 
pioviso quoted ihove, which seem to confine the action of Local 
Fund Boaids within very narrow limits, if not to fettei them 
wholly Theie is, we aie aware, S prevalent opinion that the 
Local Fund Boaids are little better than a farce, that it is idle 
to expect independence of action or public spirit on the pait of 
non-official members of the Boards , that all efficient action will 
depend on the ^'p8e dixit of the President Whether tins will 
1)6 so or not, it is foreign to our subject to discuss , in the matter 
of education we aie fiee to confess that we hope pi ogress will not 
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depend on the modest nspirattons of native memberfl If we wait 
till every village asks for a good school, we shall wait so long that 
the passing of Act IV of 1871 will be rendered futile , but it will 
l>e comparatively easy — by multiplying the staff of the Educational 
Department, and by employing inspecting officers of a low grade to 
\isit villages and, if ue may so speak, to tout for schools — to spread 
elementaiy education slowly but surely through the country 
What is 'iioi wanted is a foice of Madras B A ’s, fresh fiom college 
tiiumphs and full of crude opinions about the advantages of educa- 
lion with a firm persuasion of their own value as illustrations of 
those advantages Such agent« will not only repel and disgust 
where we must conciliate and attiact , hut they will think them- 
selves al)ove their inspecting work, and do it slovenly and ill 
'J he rural population Mould feel that if these are specimens of 
the lesults of Government education, their own sons can gam 
nothing and will lose much in fitness for their station hy edu- 
cation of this SOI t, and the first care of those who endeavour 
to spread elementary education must be to convince the country 
people that tlie education offeied to them is purely elementary, 
and so far from unfitting them for the ordinary business of life, 
Mill prove a real and solid gam to eveiy youth who reads in the 
school But it IS unuecessaiy to consider further the details of 
the scheme Only let the fact be realised that this Act is rather 
a skeleton than a perfect body , a rough-hewn block and not a 
finished statue , and that its elaboration will be successfully earned 
on so far only as the Local Fund Boards work with zeal and dis- 
cietion We cannot but think that elementary education has 
fiom one cause and another been too much lost sight of hitheito 
From the highest to the lowest grades educational officers linve 
been wholly bent on spreading English education in the Madras 
Presidency , and it is not uncoirmon for an Inspector of schools 
io lie quite unpractised in visiting and examining schools in 
M Inch only vei nacular'r^anguages are taught Another obstacle to the 
spread of education in the mofussil has been the entire absence 
of any co-operation by revenue district officers with the Educa- 
tional Depaitment This has now been changed by a recent order 
of the Madras Government, recognising Collectors as generally 
responsible for the state of education within their districts , and 
empowering those officers to take measures to supply deficiencies 
in education And altliough a Collector, if he honestly does Ins 
voik, IS probably the hanlest-woiked official under the sun , 
and it mav therefore «eem ciuel to make him lespoiisihle for 
education too , tlie real work added to his present laboui by this 
order will he infinitesimal len minutes spent in a village school 
liere and there about his distiict, or one hour spent in distributing 
prizes to the ztllah school, will suffice to show Ins interest in the poi- 
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gress of education, and will contribute not a little to that progress 
And so we will take leave of tins subject, with a sincere hope and 
belief that Act IV of 1871 will not fail to produce valuable results. 

Not iQ months nor in years will tlie fruit of this good work 
appear A generation must grow up to manhood, strengthened 
for the struggle of life by good teaching, before any general luciease 
of popular ^ucation can make itself felt, and even then the leaven 
of intelligence will be working but slowly through the lump of 
iguorance and prejudice Those who have wisely efiected the 
change will not be able to watch its influence , but none the less 
giatitude IS due to them for attempting at least to lift the cloud 
tliat has too long daikeued Southern India. 



Art V--BENOUDHA 

1 — A Histo'iical sketch of Fyzabad Teksil, indvuding the foi*m~ 
er CapUals of Ajudhd and Fyzabad By P Carnegy, Offaciat- 
ing Commissioner and Settlement Officer, 1870 

2 — Notes on the Races, Tubes and Castes, inhabUing the 
Pujvince of Oudh By P Carnegy Deputy Commissioner 
and Settlement Officer of tyzabad, 1808 

3 — Fyzabad Settlement Repoits — Historical By P Carnegy 
Settlement Officei 

E mulous it \^ould almost seem of keeping pace with the 
biilJiant lesults astronomers have of lue years achieved 
m the solution of many hitlu rto dimlv-comprt bended mysteries 
of solar plij SICS , histoiians, autKjuarians and annalists — ‘other 
sj^stems ending other suns' — haie, during the same mter>al 
devoted no small amount of energy ind pitieuce to the study of 
the solar kingdom of history and fihle As the foimei have, to 
some extent, succeeded in lesolving into the photospheie and other 
constituent poitions of its splendoui what wisfoimtilv but ‘one 
unclouded blaze of Ining light ind in defining wlieie the actual 
lucifeious 01 b fades into uusub^t intial z^mes whicli, tbough en- 
hancing its effulgt nee, shine only with b(niowed and lefiected 
lustre so have the lattei made gie it progu ss to vvards the deter- 
mination of the limits, wheie tlie leil events of history become 
meiged in the mist^y ami illusive tables by which they aie sunound- 
ed and embellished, and as the scientific ohsuvitions of the 
former ha\e been mateiiilly assisted hy the iiansit of the eclipsing 
moon acioss the sun’s disc so have the leseaiches ot the 1 itter 
received no inconsideiahle iid froki the pissageof ceitain planetary 
lumitiiiics of the Celestial Empiie* acioss the Solar kingdom 
during the daik ages of its history 

It IS probably almost superfluous to explain that on the his- 
tone side of the aijove pai idcl, wc allude to Ayodhyd, or Oudh , 
in claiming so much impoifance for wlm h piovince we must not 
be undci stood to assert that it has alingethtr monopolised tlie 
attention of histone li enquiicrs The genei iL historian indeed, 
cxnnot but legud it as a fraction only of the unit he adopts, but 
from him, too, it demands thaf tribute of lespect which is due, 
if not to Its present worth, at least to its departed greatness , 

♦ The pilgnmage of this Chinese India, as the expedition of Alexander 
priest (Hweii Jhsang) forms an the Gi eat Gen Cunninytiam^t Anct 
epoch of as much uiteresit for the Qeog , preface, p vii 
Ancient History and Geogiaphy of 
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while it constitutes the sole theme of another class of writers, who 
may be identified with that section of histoncal literature, which 
owes Its oiigin to the iiicieased knowledge of the province which 
has lesulted from its annex xtion , the fii&t fiiiits of which appear- 
ed in Mr Llliott’s valuable work, the Chionicles of Tlnao (Oonao) , 
wliile with seemingly evei-increasing fecundity, it has continued to 
yield abundant harvests up to the present time, the last of them 
being represented by an interesting sketch of the history of the 
‘Ancient Capitals’ of dudh 

To review collectively the whole of the literature which falls 
within the second category, would be a task woithy of a literary 
Titan , we confine ourselves moie humlily to a single branch of it, 
m the selection of whicli we are guided by mo e than one consi- 
deration , for the historical sketch which his been the present 
means of bunging the subject undei our notice, is but one of 
seveial similai woiks liorn the same pen the author of which has 
by his position (locil and official) hid access to sources of infor- 
mation, which remain sealed to those less foitunately circumstanc- 
ed , and the whole senes 1 eft is almost exclusively to a portion of 
the piovince, w hich unaffected hy the numeious ‘rectifications of 
frontiei which have from tine to timetiken place, has through- 
out all histoiy funned put of Oudli , and which fiom having been 
the sul)-divi&ion of which Ajodhja w xs more especially the capital, 
biavasti hiving wliiiom shaied th it honour m the northern dis- 
tnets, may lie adjudged to possess in a peculiar degree, the light 
to be sssoci ited with Ramx s celebrated city 

Ihe tract thus paiticul ir sed has, it may be surmised, a name 
sufficiently appropiiate , we mean Benoudha If it is vague, it 13 
to us a recommend itiou , it leaves room for greater latitude of 
treatment If in modem times, its meaning has been narrowed 
by tieaties involving terntorial cessions we avail ourselves with 
satisfaction of a leason foi not tr insgressmg the present boun- 
daries of Oudh What accoiding to our notion, the uame m its 
full sense implied, we sh ill slate hereaftei but an exact definition 
of its meaning is beyond oui present purpose It fulfils its object 
if it indicates with moderite clearness, tliat our concern lies with 
a particular region, not with the whole of Oudh, with the past, 
rather than the present , with the Hindu rather than the Muslim 

The rneiits and dements of the woiks be foie us from a puiely 
literary point of view, we do not intend to discuss at any length , 
indeed, criticism in this direction ft disarmed by the fiank avowal 
of the author, m his prefatory remarks, that he has not attempted 
to present us with elaborate and highlv -finished literary composi- 
tions , and that we must only look for such more or less com- 
plete descnptions of particulais of histoiical or ethnological value, 
as he has become acquainted with in the course of, and m some 
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measure in connection with, bis official labours, and found leisure 
to commit to writing m that very scanty otmm that goes baud 
in baud with the dtgmfate of official life in ludia , bis object 
being, not so much to claim for them, in their present shape, a 
permanent place in literature, as to place on record the lesults of 
ms researches, m order that they may be available to any aspirant 
after fame, who, undaunted by the formidable bterary training he 
IS cautioned be must undergo, shall feel him equal to the undertak- 
ing of compiling a perfect and comprehensive history of Ayodbyi, the 
blessed. Hence, we presume spnugs that want of perspicuity of 
arrangement and that blending of the general with the particular 
which occasionally force themselves upon our notice, and to which we 
might otherwise object In them we find the leadiug defects, perhaps, 
to which we need advert, and we may point out instances as we en- 
counter them in the course of our reniaiks But these and any other 
minor faults we willingly condone, when, to counterbalance them, we 
obtain so much vaiied and valuable information Nor must we omit 
to notice an unusual, we believe a perfectly novel, featuie m such 
publications, which is to be observed m the Faizabad Report, 
which leads us to recur to the simile with which we started , for, 
as astronomers have pressed piiotography among other auxiliaries 
into their service, so also do we find that the same process has been 
resorted to for the illustration of the glories of tlie solar capital 
The experiment has been made on no unworthy objects, and 
Ayodhyis magnificence is proved to be a thing not altogether of 
the past , mosque and pagoda alike contribute to its decoration , 
and it still possesses architectural monuments which few Indian 
cities can surpass Less stately in appearance, but more historically 
interesting, the Maniparbat and other structures of a like kind 
have appropriately found places among the illustrations The 
subjects have all, indeed, been judiciously selected, and the artist — 
an amateur it seems — has well performed his portion of the tasL 

With these preliminary remarks, we pass on to the more con- 
genial labour of tracing^the history of Benoudha, by the light that 
the works under review shed upon it , m doing which, we may as 
well mention at the outset, that when, as will now and then occur, 
we find it further capable of elucidation by leference to other 
authors, we shall not scruple to consult them as freely as may 
suit our purpose Geneial Sleeman s “ loui,” and Dr Butler's 
“Southern Oudh” at once suggest themselves as likely to assist 
ns, while we may possibly show ourselves not oblivious of more 
recently published accounts of the southern districts of the pro- 
vince 

To what particular race or tribe are we to attnbute the earliest 
occupation of Benoudha ? What were its ethnological affinities ? 
In what relation did it stand to those who reduced it to subjection ? 
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Did 3t Buccumb to an alien race nobler and worthier than itself, or 
did it differ from its successor only as one sept of a mighty 
clan differs from another? Was the indigenous plant uprooted 
to make way for the exotic ? Or were they offshoots of the 
same parent-stem, the one degenerated under unsuitable con 
ditions the other developed in a corresponding degree under the 
influence of a superior climate and more careful nurture Neither 
of these theones legarding the aborigines, and those who ‘improved 
them off the face of the earth, ^ has lieen without its advocates 
That which postulates a community of origin for the immigrants, 
and the autochthones is not unknown, Mr Carnegy tells us, to the 
traditions of the natives, with whom it finds expression in a cun- 
oils story Beni, or Vein, son of Ang, ruler of Ajodhya, one of 
many unfortunates of tlie same kina, fell a victim to the anger 
of the BiAhmans He died clnldless, but his corpse, after the 
fashion of the ashes of the Phcenix, gave birth to two sons, des- 
tined to become leading chaiacters in the cosmogonic portion of 
Hmd6 mythology For one, Nekhad, sprung from his foot, is re- 
puted to have been the ancestor of the aborigines , the other 
Pirthu, Rpnng from his arm, attained no less a diginity than that of 
the fiist Solar Raja of Ayodhva This strange ongin of the Solar 
race reminds us forcibly of one of Hamlet's queerest ravings, m 
which he builds conclusions on the creative power of the sun under 
similai conditions — a god kissing carnon , making mention of 
another sun-born family of a perfectly different description We 
imagine, few will envy those who can boast of an ancestry reach- 
ing back through countless generations to the sun when it is 
coupled with such a blot on the escutcheon on the maternal side 
We aie inclined, much to our surprise, to feel grateful to Mr 
Darwin’s school, for giving mankind in general the option of claim- 
ing descent fiom the moie oltfcure but less repulsive mollusc ^ 
Ve are glad to know, however, that accounts are not unanimous 
in making Veni's sons posthumous * (whi(;h is after all a secondary 
point), the same leading idea pervades tliem all, and accords with 
that of the legend, in showing that the Aryans of the East did 
not lack authority for shanng with their brethren of the West, 
and with the SemiUc races from whom the latter derived it, 
a belief m the descent of all mankind from ‘one pnmitive 
gieat sire ’ 

Abstaining from a discussion gf this theory, Mr Carnegy pro- 
ceeds to desciilie the various races into which, according to native 
ways of thiuKing, the liumau species was m the eaiJiest times 


* Vena himself, however, was the have led to hia being boru eornipt. 
eon of Smritha, the first born of Me Skt lexts, I 21^ 
iiju (l>eath) , and this Unit is said to 
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divided , experiencing probably, in common with the geneiahty of 
filters, the impossibility of investigating the history of the abori- 
gines of an} one piovince, without glancing at the distribution of 
tlieir contemporaries, over other poitions of the counti^ These 
primitive laces aie said to have been fourteen in number, winch 
were classified as follows — 

Prach (East) Pnndarik, Knat , Klias , Kaniboh , Udar 

Dacbln,t (Sontb) Diiw ir , Hailiai 

Audicbli (North) (Innas 

Pitechijit (We'ity ’ Sak , Pablav , Parad , Dai id , Tal- 
jaugba , Barbar 

The first eight of these weie indigenous and the remainder 
foreigneis As this arrangement piofesses to be based paitly on 
tlie Sa'.tras, it may be expected tli it it coincides pretty closely 
with what we find in Mann , which premising that localities are 
completely undefined, we ti inscribe m cxtenso*" — 

Piundrakas, Odras, DiaMras , Kaml)oias,i' Yavanas, Sakas , 
Paiadas, Pabla\as Chinas J Kiiitas, Daradas, and Chasas 

Our piiucipal object in giving tins list is, to show that the 
Hailiais, the only ones wlio aj^peai to have belonged to Benondha, 
aie not in Manu’s list Ulie identificitions v\1iic1j have been made 
of many of the others have oiir gcneial conciiucnce , and with re- 
gard to tlie lein iiiidei, we ina} offei the following 1 tin irks — The 
Mahdhharata reckons Paundia among the kingdoms ol the Kist, 
and the Piindanks (whom we t ikc to he the P luudi ikas of Mami) 
mav therefore both fioni locility uid name be assigned to tli it 
kingdom which, if the same as Panndia Vaidillian, is the modern 
Pabna Ihe D ii ids § to judge not only from tlieir name, hut also 
fioni their proxirnify in virions lists to the Kaslimnas, cannot be 
other than those wlio are said to have lieen ‘once a povvciful race, and 
to have given then nnne to Darcl, erst tlie cipital of Swat or 
Udydna ' And the Pii^ds m ly in all likelihood he traced by ver- 
bal similarity to Pudeue of tlie ancient atlases, a conjecture winch 
js suppoited by the proximity of Pardene to the country of the 
Paldavas, with whom tne Farads seem to lie associated Eegaiding 
the incidental ohscivation th a fiom Prtch is deiived tlie Prasn of 
tlie Gieeks we note that General Cunningham, who lecognises 


* JnHtitutee, ch X , p 44 ^ ^(>6) niui one on!} of many lUbtaiicea 

t Kanibolj, of Kamboj or Cochin of tlu s\me kind 
(“ Notes on Races ” p 1) Elsewlieie X ‘A name that Sinologues say 
(Ancient Geography p 6) they are “is not older than two ctiitniies 
classed among nations of the south “ before Christ ” — Prmsep 1 223 
west, and (hisaeu on Cmna p 89) § Ancient Oto^raphv p ^2 see 

among the II itioijs of the west Those also Bahei s Memoirs (Fisktne) Jn 
of the east were a colonv fiom the if ndvritori^ xni , '\tu\ Fi IJian (Peale) 
west {Calcutta RevieiCj No cii , p lutiodnUiont p Ixix 
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this as the hitheito universally accepted belief,* prefers to attn- 
bute the ongm of the Greek word to Palisa, or Pardsa^'f* which 
he says was a well-known name, id ancient times, of Magadha , 
well-known, also, it may be added, m modern times, j in connec- 
tion with Clive's famous victory 

But are the pandits correct m asserting any of these fourteen 
races to be aboriginal? In Manu, m the Mah^bhdrata, and elsewhere, 
the Kshatnya origin of some at least, where not of all, is clearly 
indicated , which suggests an answer m the negative, to be avoided 
only by the hypothesis that the Kshatriyas themselves were 
autochtbonic We might indeed argue, and not without fair 
grounds, that the terra Kshatnya is misapplied, on account of 
the strong improbability there is that some of the clans named 
were ever subject to the laws of the Biabmanic hierarchy , but, 
if such be the case, it is also capable of explanation on the suppo- 
sition that they were foreigners, and we can thence deduce no 
certain argument as to whether they were aborigines or not 
Again, the Yavanas and Pahlavas were unquestionably Aryans, 
and either strangers to the caste-system and so foreigners ‘ or 
errant Kshatnyas who had lost their caste,' which brings us 
round again to the point from which we started, inasmuch as, 
if they were indigenous, so must the Kshatnyas generally have 
been 

Fortifying ourselves, therefore, with the authontv of Wilson 
for doubting whether the Institutes were ‘ put together' befoie 
the 2nd centuiy BC, and taking into account the rapid spread 
of the doctrines of Sakya Mum over the south and west of India, 
we incline to the view that we have m Manu nothing but an 
enumeration of the most warlike or best known races of his day, 
who were, indeed, excommunicated so far as Hindd society was 
concerned, but whose “ omission of*boly nte** and seeing no Brah- 
mans" was simply an euphemistic form of expressing their 
adhesion to Buddhism, or other rival creeds , and the mention 
of whom as Kshatnyas is but an intimation of the rank m the 
Hindu social scale to which they would have been welcome, — if 
only they had cared to take it , just as in later times, Hodgsou 
says the Kochh availed themselves of the convenient elasticity of 
the Kshatnya’s cord, which was unhesitatingly extended to re- 
ceive them 

Who then were the ahongines o4 Benoudha ? For our part, we 
readily confess our ignorance It depends upon the broader 
question of who were the aborigines of the whole of Hinddst^n, 
on which, even among those Avho agree they were non- Aryan, opi- 

* See Fh Hiao, p 103, note Prasii J Drury plant*, * ¥ 

= Vrijji8] Butea frondoaa* 

t Aucient Geography, p 454 
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ulons are at present hopelessly at vaiiance Even those who werd 
till lately left unchstuibed lo that not much coveted position, have 
agam to face the invader Ihe Kols and others have each their 
own antagonist , Mr Carnegy fearlessly challenges the title 
of the BharsI We bid fair ultimately to prepare a rasa, 

which may hereafter receive speculations less open to attack than 
those which have preceded them In the present transition 
state of knowledge on the subject, the most prudent course is 
to restuct ourselves to saying that the earliest records of the 
Aryans lead us to believe that those whom they found here were 
squat, daik-complexioued races, moially and physically inferior 
to their Aryan conqueiors , who scorned to make themselves 
acquainted with, or at all events to allude to, them by their 
distinctive designations or to take cognizance of their tribal 
individuality , finding it sufhcient, for the limited intercourse 
they kept up with them to gioup them under such collective 
terms as Asutas, Daityas, oi fUkshasas These names may, as 
usually believed, liave been bon owed from the visionary world , 
or may, as Wheeler suggests, have been perhaps original- 
ly applied to particular trilies of alxirigines They may, 
indeed, have been the appellations bv which they were fami- 
lial ly known among themselves and have gradually fallen into 
their present degiaded signihcitiou as the breach between them 
and the invaders widened , and have become on the lips 
of the Ary ins synonymous with those of evil spirits, only when 
III their minds thej imagined an assimilation of nature to have 
already taken place , being in either case, expressive of contempt, 
hatred or abuse, and exemplifications of a method of exhibiting 
such feelings by no means confined to ancient days oi eastern 
countries The modern orthogiaphy of the woid Tartar is due to 
such a mental paiallel by St L^u\s on nis hearing of the devasta- 
tions of the hordes of Chinghiz Khan,* and a similar idea would 
almost seem to underhe the qualified piaise bestowed by Gregory 
the Great on the fan -haired Saxou slaves Butler again, jokingly it 
18 true, directly attributes to the great Florentine statesman an 
addition to the already numerous cognomina of the arch-enemy 

Old Machiavel had ne’er a trick 

Yet gave hie name to our Old Nick , 

and a more serious example of the same sort is to be found in the 
well-known passage “ How art< thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, 
son of the Morning I — the name employed m which, indicative m 
the first instance of tho king of Babylon, was transferred to its 


• Engat nos mater, coeieste sola suas Taitareas sedes unde exierunt 
tium, quia ei pioveniant ipsi, vel retrudemus, vel ipsi nos cselum ad- 
uos ipsos quos vocamus Tartarcs ad vehaut — Gibbon^ vol iii , p 1S95 
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present owner, only when the empire of the former, becoming an 
object of universal hatred, had come to be considered as fitly typi- 
cal of the empire of the latter* 

To complete the ethnic system of the pandits, of which the four- 
teen primitive races formed the greater part, a fifteenth' — a ‘last 
best work of heaven ’ — was necessary to crown, as it were, the edi- 
fice of creation To fulfil this lofty object it was that the AryanSj 
the good and great, Kar^aQot^ were called into existence 

Whether they are to be identified with the children of the soil of 
Brahm^vartta, or whether they were the prototypes of the many 
invaders of that sacred territory , whether their cradle lay on the 
banks of the SaraswaLi or whether, one of many branches of a 
race which penetrated to the fiiithest confines of the ancient 
world they crossed the Himalayas before thej reached the holy 
stream, are questions raised in the books liefoie us, but left (we 
think rightly) iindiscussed The enquiry which originates in them 


♦ Is Fatal but another exemplilica 
tion of the same process of thought ? 
Did it derive its name from the f imous 
Pdtaliputra ? The verbal rehemblance, 
it may be objected at the outset, is 
imperfect , but General Cunning 
ham reduces the latter woid to an 
original form of Fatal i, and the re 
maiuiDg difficulty of the one word 
having a dental, and the other a cere 
bral C 18 any thing but insuperable, 
for many words are spelt with either 
indiscriminately And the analogy 
does not end here Fatal is not rneu 
tioned among the numerous regions 
of the Pandemonium described by 
Manu , and “ m India alone, per 
“haps only in Northern India, the 
“ notion of an infernal serpent king 
“dom had taken root, and there 
** alone the new religions adopted it 

which would indi 
cate that any name 
applied to it must 
be of Indian origin and bestowed on 
it at a more recent date than the 
idea assumed shape. It is at least 
unlikely that the idea of Fatal, in He 
cordance with the present notions of 
the Hindds, should have first found 
birth in their minds, and that a city 
should subsequently be discovered 
on earth to reproduce exactly the 
the phenomena said to exist in a 
visionary world The serpentine de 
nueuB of the one tally closely with 


the Sesbnaga dynasty founders and 
nionarchs of the other, the language 
of the one, Nagbh sha, is a Pr knt 
and a well known Prdkrit dialect owes 
its name of Pdii apparently to an ab- 
breviated form of the latter seen m 
Palibothra, and an alternative name 
of Makata Fasa, or Magadha Bhdsha 
to the kingdom of which i alibotbra 
is the capital The subterranean lo- 
cality of the one may not improba- 
bly be ascribed to the semitroglodytio 
habits Siid to be generally prevalent 
m bcythian count ties,* which the in 

. r.th.n. I 354 •’a™ 

attempted to keep 
up until they discovered the unsuit- 
ability of the style of architecture 
to the tropics , the inaccessibility of 
the one to the light of day, and its 
lUummatiofl by the lustre of its own 
unnumerable genus — 

Let one admire 

That nches grow m hell , that 
soil may best 

Deserve the preeious bane 

may be traceable, in the first place 
to its alleged position, and m the 
n^t to the splendour of Chandra-* 
gupta’s capital , and the lake which, 
cont-iined the water of life would, 
in a Brahman^s mind, be no unfit 
metaphor for a spot near the con 
fluence of the Ganges and many of 
its pnucijml tributary streams. 
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loies itself iQ etlmic problems of world-wide coDcero , and when 
we have traced the “ great Asiatic branch to two foci not far 

apart and situated east and west of the Indus/'* we ma^ be 
confident that, hy starting from the former, and following the 
historic lines, which radiate from it eastward, we shall omit nothing 
of Benoudha’s special history 

“ That country/' says Mauu “ which lies between Himavat and 
Vindhya, to the east of Vinasana, and to the west of Praydg, is cele- 
brated by the title of Madhyadesa, or the Central Region ” Whence 
u follows, that it was not until their third great onward movement, 
after they had already colonized Biahm^vartta and Brahmaishi, 
that the Aryans reached Benoudha + And in what character did 
they make their first appearance ? Were, Mr Oarnegy asks, prose- 
lytizing Brahmans uiged by zeal for the propagation of the Vaidik 
faith the first wave of a flood- tide of immigration, followed close- 
ly by a second composed of those who were actuated by still peace- 
ful but less noble motives, — the aur% sacta famei ? Tins view is not 
without support In the tradition on which it is based (which has, 
however, been garbled by the pandits) it is said, as pointed out, 
that it was in compliance with the solicitations of oppressed Bidb- 
mans that the Solar race fust approachea Ayodiiya , and, in the 
Mababbaiata, we find that it was with Biahmans (and no other 
caste IS mentioned as being with them) that the Pandavas so- 
journed during their visits to Varanavata and Lkachaki-dJ , in the 
latter of which places at least, an Asura not a Kshatnya king 
was reigning , and Wheelei confidently bioaches the theory, that, 
at that pericd, there were no Aryan principalities so far east even 
as the former 

But whatever was the order of their coming , whether there came 
at once a colony or array, nunibenng m its ranks all the social 
elements which composed the community of winch it was an 
offshoot , or whether, as just* suggested, the mam body was 
preceded by the analogue of the Jesuit or settler , here, m 
Benoudha, m common with other portions of the Middle-Land, 
it was that, in after days, the Brahmauic system was to reach its 

full development and it seems impossible to believe otherwise 

than that this end was, in no slight measuie, fuithered by the 
efforts of an hierarchy at Ay od by a “In the Middle-Land," says 
Dr Hunter ** the simple faith of the singers was fii-st adorned 
“ with stately rites, and then extinguished beneath them It be- 
“ held the race progress frori a loose confederacy of patnarcbal 
*' communities into several well-knit nations, each secured by a 

strong central force, but disfigured by distinctions of caste destined 

• Notes on Races, p 5 but this can scarcely be accurate, 

t LlpUmstone places Oudh not m f Allahabad and Arrah 
tilt Middle- hand, but in Brabmarshi , 
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" m the end to be the rum of the Sansknt people The compilers 
the laod-law recoided lo the book ofMauu, if cot actual 
** dents of the Middle-Land, were so closely identified with it as to 
** look upon It as the focus of their race / and, says the same 
author, “ the civilisation winch is popularly supposed to have 
“ been the civilisation of ancient India, which is represented by 
“ the Brahmans and the Book of Manu, was m its integrity con* 
fined to the northern country termed by Manu the Middle- 
“Land ” 

But did this civilisation effect so radical a change m the 
character of this portion of the Aryan race as Dr Hunter proceeds 
to delineate ? Did the discussion of metaphysical puzzles usurp 
the attention of all classes of the Aryan community ? If in the 
Madhyadesa peaceful pursuits alone obtained, and necessity no 
longei existed for exertion, should not the same state of things be 
expected a fortioii in the regions previously colonised ? And yet 
in Biabmarshi, say the Institutes, are to be found the most suitable 
recruits for the vanguard of the army , and in the MiddJe-Land, 
as we have just seen, there was a wider gulf than elsewhere between 
the Brahman and the Kshatiiya. lhat from the compaiative 
repose which ensued on the subjection of the Middle-Land, philo- 
sophy and literature received a mighty impetus we enteitam no 
doubt , the same lesult has followed the same cause so frequently 
in history, as to have become almost a law of social progress. 
But we would confine to one — the priestly — caste, separated wide- 
ly by Its own legislation from the rest, what is predicated of the 
entire society , and conjecture that while the scholar’s tongue was 
ready to discourse, with an eloquence pi opoitioned to the abstruse- 
ness of his thesis, the soldier s swoid was not allowed to hang 
rusting in its sheath Following the boundaries assigned by 
Manu to the Middle-Land, and bearing in mind the vigorous 
growth to which Brahmanism there attained, we argue that almost 
coincident with the present eastern boundary of that portion of 
Benoudha, which still retains the name oiOudh, with Prayag and 
Ayodhya as bordei cities, there long existed an ethnic frontier as 
sharply defined as that which Dr Hunter so graphically describes 
as having subsequently formed the utmost limit of Aryan en- 
croachment ID Bengal In one respect indeed, and that one of 
the greatest moment, there lay a greater difference between the 
two contiguous but antagonistic races in the former case than in 
the latter , for, in pioportion, we^may assume, to the degree of 
development of Brahmanism was the bitterness of hatred it be- 
stowed on its opponents , and, so far as the formation of national 
character is to be sought in historical events, to the ‘fierce shock 
of jarring contrasts,* which the Aryans of Benoudha of the 
eastern border of the Middle Land then had to bustain, may, we 
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conceive, be in part attributed that warlike dispopition by which 
their descendants still continue to be characteiised 

To what epoch is to be assigned the advent of the Aryan race 
into Benoudha? It was tlieie is every reason to suppose, though 
there is no absolute proof, identical with that of the building of 
the city of Ayodhy 4 ,and with that also of the foundation of the 
eo-called Solar dynasty , so that whatever data we have for the 
determination of the one will be serviceable with respect to the 
others also For the honoui of founding the illustrious line above 
alluded to, there are two candidates in the field — Piithu, of myste- 
rious birth, and Ikshvaku, son of the Sun himself ^ Pirthu’s claims, 
however, rest entirely on the testimony of the pandits , who, con- 
founding his being the first of men who was installed as a king* * * § 
with his having been the first King of Ayodhyd are guilty simul- 
taneously of a chioDological, a geographical, and a genealogical 
blunder Pirtbu and his two immediate predecessors, Vena- 
Adharmmaraj^ (the Raja Ben of noith west traditions?) and 
his father Anga find places in the dynastic list'f of Brahmavartta , 
they belonged to a mythical age long anterior to Manu Vaivas- 
wata (the sunj) , and consequently the Solar race, descendants 
of the latter, must have in their time been among generations 
yet unborn The wish has evidently lieen father to the thought , 
and, in the attempt to connect Pirtlm with Ayodhya, the pan- 
dits have been actuated by a desire to appropriate to their own 
city a monarch who, in then estimation, was a model of consum- 
mate piety To him says Mr Carnegy, is given the credit — 
or discredit — of introducing the caste system , and to “ prevent the 
" confusion of caste ” § is certainly among the rules of religious 
conduct he meekly received from the Brdhmans, and as meekly 
pledged himself to carry out It was by ‘ his submissiveness ' 
that he attained kingly power, |( and he also gamed some 
distinction by his bymuic compositions — being, we may remark 
en passant, at the same time first of kings, and first also of 
royal authors He was, indeed, according to the point of view 
from which his character is regarded, either the quintessence of 
righteousness, or the most piiest-ridden wretch that ever occupied 
a throne But his throne was not that of Avodhya 

Ikshvdku^ it 18 who, as stated in the Faizabad Report, is said 
to have been the first prince of the Solar race ** and is first men- 
tioned as King of Ayodhyi , though not, perhaps, of such trans- 
cendent holiness as Ikshvaku, was deemed worthy of becoming, 
in bis generation, the depositary of a “ most excellent mystery,” 

* bkt Itixts, 1 , 2b8 

t Pnnsep, 1 N , p 2ii 

I Skt Texts, 1 , 298 

§ Skt Texts, L, 304 


ll Skt Texts, I , 297 
IT Skt Texts, 1 , 337 
** Skt Texts, I, 116 
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a distinction -vfhich his father Manu had enjoyed before 
him , and to tlie good terms on which he and his father may be 
thus judged to have stood with the divine being from whom it 
emanated, may be due the highly sacred and highly eligible 
building site which he secured for his capital — “Not on the Earth 
“ for that 18 tiansitoiy, but on the chariot-wheel of the great 
“ Creator, which will endure for ever” This story of the founda- 
tion of the capital may be compared to the shape which (we proceed 
to read) it is at piesent said to bear, being ‘ like a fish , fishy ' 

In accordance with the chronology which Cust adopts m his “ Life 
of R£nia/^ Ikshvaku is represented to be a contemporary of Abra- 
ham, which leads us, in the interests of those who look for the hero of 
the Ramayana in the Rama of the Sciiptures,* to notice the strong 
resemblance that Ikshvaku a name as uncommon as euphonious, 
bears to that of one of the childien ot the patriarch , for was not 
Ishbak among the sons of Ketuiah?f lliis, however, is not the 
highest antiquity which has been allowed him , one authority 
would place him in the days of Canaan , another tells us it is the 
general belief that his descendant in the thirty-sixth generation 
flourished before the compilation of the Vedas , others again 
invite us to believe that they are extravagant fables which talk 
of Aryan monarchs so far east as Ayodhya at the time of the 
Great War, and that the commencement of the colonisation of the 


* Hindoo Fautbeon, p 115, and 
Pnu^ U T , 215 

t Those to whom we allude may 
further aak what great difference 
there is between tbe names of the sou 
of Kbturah and the sou of baiah t 
Aud, haviDg thus broguht Isaac and 
Ikshvaku together, they may observe 
the general similarity, which pervades 
the accounts of one of the principal 
events in the life of the former and 
of one which is nai rated, though 
not of Ikshv&ku himself, yet of one 
who 18 identified m no other way 
than as being of Ikshvaku’s fami 
ly On the one hand, Abraham 
oomplamed that he was without uu 
heir and Isaac was born to him , 
he was afterwards tempted to offer 
him for a burnt offering , he laid him 
on the altar upon tbe wood, and 
took the knife to slay him , but he 
did not complete the human sacri 
hce, taking a ram, aud ofteniig it 
instead of his son On the other 
hand Kmg Hans Chandra, of the 
family of Ikshvaku, being childless, 


promised to Vaxuua, that if a son 
should be born to him, he would 
sacrifice him, to that god A son, 
Rohita, having been born, Haris 
Chandra consented to fulfil his pro- 
mise (and —the story is here ampii 
hed— the son himself not fancying 
1)18 share m the performance, a 
vicarious human \ictim was obtain 
ed and stepped into his place) But 
the hum;^ sacnhce again remained 
incomplete Haris Chandra tmisbed 
his share of the transaction by 
a liberal gift of kine to a Brihman, 
tbe father of Rohita’s substitate, 
a distinction being drawn between 
those given to him for binding his 
son to the stake, and those given to 
him for agreeing to slaughter him 
<(pomts noted m detail in the parallel 
story) — this gift being at once the 
equivalent of the sacrifice of tbe 
ram, aud of the approval shown of 
Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice 
his sou, his only son Isaaa” — For 
this stoiy of Hans Chandra, see 
banskiit lexts, I, 36& 
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Wrddle-Land was coeval with the termination of the Vaidik penod 
For our own part, as “ there is nothing to shock probability m 
supposing that the Hindd dynasties and their ramificEUions were 
''spread through an interval of about twelve centuries anterior to 
" the great war,*’* we find no such inherent difiSculty in the theory 
that such a dynasty existed at Ayodhy^ about two thousand years 
before Christ as to cause it to be relinquished as antiquat^ or 
untenable , and pending the acquisition of more conclusive data» 
we continue to yield it a qualified belief 

With the foundation of a dynasty, a kingdom <ind a capital, 
Ikshvaku’s connection with history, as a recoid of political events, 
18 at an end Respecting the extent of his dominion, we may 
hazard a conjecture His capital lay on the extreme east of the 
Middle-Land and, as we have said, was probably a border city , 
his western frontier touched Brahmarshi, in which Kanauj was 
included , whence we infer that in that direction he reigned as far 
as the left bank of the Ganges, which, as Prayig uas in the Middle- 
Land, may also have formed his southern boundary , and, on 
the north for reasons which will explain themselves m the sequel, 
we doubt whether he ever crossed the Ghaghrd But we know 
nothing of the neighbouring kingdoms, — except Brahmarshi — or 
of his relations with them We might indeed conclude they 
were of a peaceful nature , we read of no wars , the erection 
of his capital on such unusual foundations probably presented 
many architectural and engineering difficulties , and, as he was a 
Kdjarshi of no mean renown, religious questions must have occupied 
a fair portion of his time Incidentally we may remark that, it h© 
ever arrived at a thorough comprehension of the ‘ ancient system, 
the excellent mystery ’ which was entrusted to him, it is to be re- 
gretted he did not transmit the knowledge to a much-perplexed 
postenty • 

The eighth generation from Ikshvsku saw a further increase of 
the Aryan occupation , cuch, at least, is the significance we attach 
to the circumstance thati" Raj^ Srdvusta, the then king of Ayodby^, 
built what subsequently liecame the mighty city of Srdvasti , which, 
as already stated, obtained temporarily almost the same pre-emi- 
nence m Northern Oudh, or U fctar- Kosala, as Ayodhy 4 in thesouth- 
ern portion of the kingdom or Benoudha From his time, for many 
generations, there reigned apparently a line of faineants , who have 
remained in a deserved ob 8 cuntjt> or emerged fiom it only to per- 
form sacrifices of an interminable length and miraculous character 
with objects equally astonishing Trisnnku, for example, a wild 
young scamp in early life, subsequently seeing the error of his 
ways, became of a religious turn of mind, and could content himself 


* Wiisou 4 uuted by Friusep, N I f Aucieut Qeot,iapbj, p 411 
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with no meaner ambition than that of ascending Iiodily, Eiijah-lika 
to heaven I A second instance, already mentioned, need only be 
again referred to, to note that the Aryan account overlays the story 
with details of almost endless gifts of kine to Brihmans , which 
suggests that the donor and others of his stamp have been pre- 
served to histoiy by the grateful Biahmans as furnishing ‘ex- 
amples of life and instruction m manners.’ To this style ot king, 
however, there were happily some few exceptions , who render^ 
themselves conspicuous by the accomplishment of works of public 
utility, the magnitude of which has never been {surpassed Shall 
we assign the palm to Sagara, who, aided only by his sons — there 
were only sixty thousand of them — dug up and, with pardonable 
egotism, bestowed his own name on tlie ocean ^ or to Bhagiratha, 
who rivalling Piometheus with his fire, brought the Ganges down, 
from heaven ’ 

As we draw near to the time of R^ma, and not till then, 
we meet with names familiar to us, not in connection with 
deeds of high emprise, or superlative religious zeal, but from 
causes hitherto inactive, from being those of the founders or 
the eponymous heroes of district clans of the Solar race. And 
this prompts the question whether it is pure accident that 
this phenomenon should appear immediately before the stir- 
ring times of R£ma It may be that Dtrghabahu and Raghu were 
merely imaginary beings , but the case is susceptible of other 
explanations It is not unreasonable to suppose that there was 
at this time a crisis in the foi tunes of the Solar race, similar to 
that which two or three centuries earlier their Lunar brethren had 
bad to meet , that the prolonged contest, which sprung from the 
evenly- balanced power of the two antagonistic branches of the latter, 
was obviated with the former by the speedy subjection and expul- 
sion of the weaker branch represented by Dlrghab^hu and Raghu, 
by the stronger represented by the ancestors of Rama , that the 
warlike spirit, which was engendered in, the domestic struggle, 
and which, with the latter, played such havoc with both the con- 
querors and the conquered finding with the former no scope for 
its exercise at home, started the victors on a career of conquest^ 
which reached its climax in the time of Rdma. Or, rejecting 
this theory of domestic feud, and accepting as correct the pedigree 
which makes Dlrghaii^hu and Raghu immediate ancestors of RiLma^* 
we may adopt the alternative hypc^thesis, that in Dirghab^hu and 
Raghu we detect the revival of the spirit of Ikshvaku*!* the warnor, 
after it had slumbered through so many generations of descend- 
ants of Ikshviku the prophet , and that it was they who inangu- 

• Dirghabafau, Raghu, Aja, Dasara have “ enjoyed the two-fold office of 
tha, Brnia king and piophet .*^ — Btc Ain i Akbarf 

t Ikghviku, like Bama, seems to 
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rated that aggressive policy which ultimately led to distant 

expeditions 

But let Ikshvdku and others be as mythical as saintly , let 
Dirghabahu and Raghu be numbered with Romulus and Hellen , 
in Rima — Dasaiatlia only lives m history as Rama's father — in 
R4ma, at least, we have a charicter, who, it is universally agreed, 
deserves a place m history , who actually once existed in the flesh, 
which (say his woishippers) was an lucai nation of the deity, 
who was, beyond a doubt, the most poweiful soveieign of the age 
in which he lived , who first led an A.ryan army into southern 
India and Ceylon , and, more important than all these together 
from the point of view of local history, raised Ayodhy^ to that 
pitch of splendoui foi which it has ever since been famous. 

The kingdom over which King Dasaratha reigned stretched from 
the heights of the snow clad Himalayas on the noith to the broad 
valley of the Ganges on the south , while by a cuiious coincidence, 
the frontiers on east and west presented to each other a con- 
trast as great m a religious aspect, as that which existed between 
the physical featuies of the noith and south For was it not at 
Nimkhar,* that the manifestation of the beneficent boar-god, the 
restoier of the Vedas, is said to have occurred ? — and was it not at 
the dehouchu'ie of the Gaudak that the enors disseminated by a 
later malignant incarnation of the same deity flourished m their 
greatest vigoui ^ The capital bad grown in the course of ages into 
a city woithv of its site , and about this time, we learn with sur- 
prise, received a great addition to Us splendour fiom a fai -famed 
local divine f Vasisbtha Muni who, throwing into the shade all the 
paltry gifts of fountains with which modern capitals have been 
adoined, presented it with no less munificent a gift than the 
river Sarayu itself’ — the value of the gift being much enhanced, 
no doubt, in the e}es of tlie lecipients by Us sacied source, spring- 
ing as It did, fioin tears of joy shed on a former occasion by 
Brahma or the Supreme Being, and pieserved in the Mansarwar 
lake ’ 

The heir to so much magnificence and to such a brilliant destiny 
could hardly be expected to make Lis appearance in the world 
without some assistance to the oidiuary laws of nature King 
Dasaratha, m strong contrast, says Mi Carnegy, to his son who 
afterwards evinced a decided predilection foi monogamy, bad (p7oh 
pudor ') no less than three hunted and sixty-tbree wives, of whom 
we by DO means legret that we know the names of no more than 
three, KausalyA Kaikeyi, Sumitra Can it be believed that with 

• bee Faizdbad Report, p 10, where the latter, the Calcutta Jievicw^ Tol 
this IB said to be the western bouu xxin , p 173 
d&ry, the eaetera being midefaiied , t Faizabad Report, p 9 
hence we have followed, os regards 
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all this ^prodigality of connubial happiness/ King Dasaratha 
was yet without an heir f Sucli, however, was the case , a de\is 
€X machind was necessary to remove the difficulty, and appropn- 
ately enough found m a hermit imbued with au extraordinary 
quantity of ascetic acid, who had found his way into existence in- 
dependently of any daughtei of Eve, and had as yet been undis- 
turbed in his devotions by the allurements of any of her sex. But 
how was he to be enticed away from his cell ? Like cures like , 
a (seaii)-homc 0 opathic treatment was adopted , and a bevy of 
fair damsels, disguised as anchoiites, were sent to invade the holy 
man's solitude , he fell a victim to the artifice, was brought to 
Ayodhyd , with his assistance a hitherto vainly-attempted sacn- 
fice was successfully completed , and Dasaratha’s three wives were 
all blessed with progeny, Kausalya being the fortunate one who 
became the mother of R^ma 

The exploits, of which Rdrna was the hero, are generally allowed 
to rest on a histone basis, however imaginary the superstructure 
which has been erected ou it , to him is awarded the distinction 
of having been the first to lead an army across the Vindhya 
range, and hia name is inseparably connected with the conquest 
of Ceylon , but the importance of these achievements anses main- 
ly from the evidence they carry m them of the extension of the 
Aryan occupation and from him who performed them having 
been the " typical Ohhatri subjugator of the South / they belong 
rather to the history of the countries which were subdued and 
colonized , they happened far away from Benoudha , they neither 
added to its territory, nor diminished aught from it , they pro- 
duced no immediate effect that we can trace on the condition of 
its people , they exeicised no influence on its after-history, we 
accordingly pass over them in silence , an account of them must 
be sought elsewhere 

The glory of the reign of Rara^ was but as the flood of light 
iQ which the sun is bathed before he sets His sons, Kusa and 
Lava, * par nohxle fraU um' are like Dasaratha, but subordinate 
characteis m the diama of which the interest centres in their 
father , and there is reason for doubt with regard to their alleged 
duality It may, indeed, be contended that to the one is assigned 
a kingdom to the north, and to the other the foundation of a town 
to the south of the river Ghaghr^ which would point to a division 
of their father’s kingdom by which Lava got Uttar-Kosala, and 
Kusa got Benoudha. IUjp6t tubes, too, are proud of includ- 
ing them in their genealogies On the other hand, if local legenda 
be believed, then memory is perpetuated in the names of forts 
and towns m the Panjab, in the Vindhya f range, and in Bih&r , 

• Ancient Geography, pp 400, 411 t Ancient Geography pp 197,199 
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and when we read that their united names have passed into a term 
for rhapsodists,* we wonder whether they should ever have existed 
in any other than a combined form Kusa-Lava , and whether the 
same meaniug might not be attnbuted thereto, as to Kausalyi, 
the name of R4ma’s mother*)- 

“ After Rima/’ says Elphinstone, “ as we bear no more of 
“ Ayodbya (Oudh) it is possible that the kingdom which at one time 
“ was called Kosala may have merged in another/' and this 
seems highly probable , but we venture to doubt whether “the 
capital was transferred from Oudh to Kanauj ” It is with regard to 
such dark ages of history that we most appreciate the value of the 
legeudaiy and locally-acquiied information with which Mr Carnegy 
funnsbes us , giaut that it has not the full weight of written bistoiy. 
It still indicates the duection in which research is likely to be 
lewaided^ it is, as it were the sigu-post on the road of histoncal 
enquiry Mr Carnegy tells us that in a mound in Ayodhya, known 
as the Mani-Paibat, theie has been found witliin the present 
century an insciiptiou attributing its election toR Nanda Barddhan 
of the Magadlui who once held sway there , and, as he 

points out, Geneial Cuuningbani has on perfectly independent 
grounds asciibed the commencement of the mound to the earlier 
ages of Buddhism, and its completion to Asoka Irrespective, there- 
foie, of the conclusion warianted by whit we otherwise know of 
the magnitude of Nanda s and Asoka s empire we have almost 
pi oof positive that it was KusagaiapmaJ and not Kanauj to which 
the transfer of the capital took place 


• Calcutta Review^ vol xxiii , p 
165, quoting Schlegel 
t Joidf p 173 Dasaratha had three 
wives — one apparently of his own 
race and country, and thence called 
Kaasa}j4. * 

it We use this name instead of the 
better known one of Pat^iputra in 
deference to the opinion of Ci^eueial 
Cunmugbam, who says Kus^ga 
“ rapwra was the original capital of 
‘‘Magadha” (Ancient Qeo^phy, p 
462) fidjagnha and Pataliputra be 
ing of later date (Ancient Geogra 
pliT, p 46^ ) He concludes that the 
DQildifig of the latter was not begun 
before the reign of Aj^tasatm ai^fl 
■Aniwhe d about B C 450 (Aneieut 
Qeogr^hy, p 453) , but he also notes 
that ‘Jjiodorofl attributes the founda- 
tion of the city to Hercules, by whom 
be may perhaps me^m Hala 
Now, Ajataaatm, here said to be the 
fooudei of Palibothra, aud Bimbi 


edra, the founder of Rdjagnha, were 
both Seshndgs , and, curious as it 
may seem, there are some grounds for 
thinking that JBalardnia was sometimes 
confounded with the first of that 
dynasty — The Seshndgs are distinct- 
ly enumerated among the Kshatriya 
Tuleis of Magadha— masmucb as they 
precede Nanda the urst Sddra — 
and like the Yddayas they were of 
the Lunar race , the Seddtdgs were 
the principal patrons of the Huddlust, 
whde all the Lunar races (YAdavaa 
included, we suppose) are said to 
have been Buddhists (Marshmao, 
P 11 ) Again, the contests of tW 
Vddavas the pre-Seahndg kingu 
of Magadlia are more than once men- 
tioned lu the MahdbhArata, where 
Krishna — who like Balardina has b<«ii 
identified with Herakles — is said to 
have seventeen times defeated his 
adversary (Wheeler, vol u , p 476) , 
and m that avatdr of Vishnu, 
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The Nandivarddhan^* here mentioued, Mr Caroegy coDsiders to 
be ‘ Nandi rarddhana, or Takshak, according to Tod ' of the^Saoaka 
dynasty , if bo, Ayodh^a must have fallen into the power of the 
stranger, about the time of the accession of the Seshn^g dynasty , 
and such though not on these grounds entirely, we believe to have 
been the case For under Seshn^g we know there occurred a Scy- 
thian invasion on a larger scale than had yet taken place , and as he 
overran the northern provinces of India before he reached his 
future capital, it must be supposed that he traversed Benoudha as 
as well as other provinces , and since, as we have just seen, it 
was afterwards subject to bis dynasty, it is no more than a reason- 
able conclusion that it was at the period of his invasion, and by 
him himself that it was deprived of its autonomy 

And what effect had this event on the fortunes of the Solar race ? 
Were they dethroned ana banished , or did they continue to reign 
as tnbutaiy and dependent kings ? We venture not to be dogmatia 
We imagine ourselves at the invitation of Spence Hardy, in 
the seventh century BO, “in an appanage of Rajagnha, the 
“ capital of Magadha. It is an era of great importance in the 
“history of the East , and men are ivaiting for some event that 
“ will decide whether future ages are to he ruled by a Cbakra- 


rdma was a terrestnai incamatiou 
of Sesha (Hindu Pantheon, p 20), 
the full name of the Magadha capi 
tal also was Pdtaliputnpura or cPy 
of the children of P6tali, which may 
mean (of Gangdputra) that the Se^h 
D^gs, Its founders were connected 
with retail or Pattalene, which lies 
nigh unto if not actndly m, the 
country of the Y&davas Without 
presumiug to challenge the correct^ 
ness of General Cunningham’s con 
elusions, wo offer the abore remarks 
as showing causes which may have 
led to Palai^ma s being credit^ with 
the building of PalihotUra 

• If, however, he be the same as 
the K Nanda of the Serpent race 
(“ Notes on Races,” p 19) who ‘over 
whelmed and sappressed the Kshat 
nvae,’ he may be the * son of Mah4 
aandm or Nanda, named Mah4padiua’ 
of the prophecy — “ be will be avan- 
cions and like another Parasur^ma 
“will %nd the Kekatrxya Race^ as 
“fiomhim forwards the kings will 
“be all Siodras. ^e, Mah4padma, 
“ will bring the whole earth under 
^one umbrella.” (Hindu Theatre, 
11, 137) — and of Ynhat £ath&— 


“As they were wholly miable to laise 
‘ the sum, they pioposed applying for 
* It to the king and requested me to 
“accompany them to his camp, which 
“ was at that time at Ayodkyd 
“ W lien we arrived at the encamp- 
“ meat we found everybody m dis- 
“tress, Nanda being dead” 

This would indicate, by the-bye, thai 
Nanda, the Siidra, died at Ayodhyd, 
and gives rise to the coujectore, 
^whether the stupa was not erected m 
memory of him. 

It migh^ almost be doubted whe* 
ther the two Nandas were other than 
the sanoe, or were at all events more 
than one suceession apart , m while he 
of the Sanaka line comes immediately 
before Sesbnflg we knd that “ in the 
Dipawanso the Nandas” (1 c, those 
of the seipeni dynasty) “are made 
“ brothers of Se^ig, who is else- 
‘^here called Mah^aanda,” (fh- 
Hian, Introdmcticfn^ p LXIII ) , and 
if nine successions are thus oap^^le of 
being huddled ap together, one more- 
would not greatly luconveniaiioe 
them 

t Legends of BuddhiaU. Inirodac- 
twn, p XIV 
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'* vartti, an universal monarch, or guided by a Buddfas^ an all-wise 
“sage The most successful candidate for supremacy who then 
“ arose was a prince of the race of Sakya He received the 
“name of Siddhdrta. He was also called Gautama, S4kya Smgha^ 
“ and SAkya M uni “ His fathei was ‘Sudodhana and the 

names of both are shown in the dynastic list of the Kings of 
Ayodhya , and “ there can be no doubt of the individuals here 
“ intended , Sakya is the name of the author or revivor of Bud- 
“ dhism It IS, therefore, open to ns to aigiie that up to the time 
of S4kya Mum, Ayodhyd was still governed by its own kings , and 
that, as no change of dynasty is indicated, they were of the line of 
Binia. 

Like all things, however, the question has another side It is a 
moot point whetbet the name of Sakya is not expressive of nation- 
ality, rather th m individuality , and Sakya himself 19 known to have 
been a personal friend of one of the earlie^tf of the Seshn^g kings of 
Wagadlia About this time moreover, at least before J the Rdmdyana 
was written, Ayodhya received y et anotbei of its many names, Saketa> 
which from the above considerations, wc need scaicely hesitate to 
refer to the Sakas — an offshoot of the race of that name, so much 
better known on the west of India— and to a Scythian origin 
Shortly bLfore the time of Sakyas fatiifr, also, we meet with the 
first royal ‘emigration’ from Ayodhya Ihe inference to be hence 
deduced is the same that we have already drawn from other 
sources, viz, that Scythian chiefs connected with the Seshndg 
line usurped the throne, and that the line of R^ma was expelled 
simultaneously with the establishment of the Seshndg dynasty 
in Magadha 

From the time of that event, the history of Benoudha is wrapped 
up in that of the empire of which it became part , and the tradi- 
tion that after the expulsion^ of the solar race and the death of 
Nanda, Vindusar (the disciple of Sakya or Gautama Baudh), 
Asoka and others of bis line held sway, errs but m the trivial 
particular of giving *Viudusara, Asoka^s immediate predecessor, 
for Vidmisara king of Magadha, the king to whom we have 
alluded as Buddhas personal friend, who “ was converted to the 
faith of his former friend ” when he “ became Buddha.” 

During this penod, say the local chronicles, Ayodhy^ became 
a wilderness ,§ but even then no meaner plant than the sweet- 
scented keorab could find birth in its sacred soil Even this, 
however, is a gloomy picture, %nd v/o are glad to find occasion for 


♦ We shall recnr again to the cod- t See Ancient Geography, p 406, 
nectioa of Ayodhya with tSuddhism which quotes from the ^i^nt^yana a 
and other religious. passage in which Dasaratha'e Gapn>&i 

t Legend* of Buddhiats Inlroduc is called Saketa 
tion, p XIX § Faitabftd Report, p 6 
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questioning its accuracy To say nothing of the inscription of 
Nandi varddhana, was it a wilderness in which Buddha preached 
for sixteen years ? — was it a desert which the noble maiden Visikha 
and her father, a rich mei chanty selected for their residence, whea 
they migrated from the capital of Magadha? — was it a jungle of 
which the Buddliist priests were loids , in which the Buddhist 
kings fixed their capital ?* “ lu less ancient times-f when waste 
“ began to yield to cultivation, it took] the name of Benoudha, 
** or the jungle of Oudh With this period the name of Vikra- 
“madityais traditionally and intimately associated, when Bud- 
^Mhism again began to give place to Brahmanism and,J else- 
where, we read, that “ Ajudhya was again traditionally restored 
“and brahmiDically re-peopled, through the exertions of Vikra- 
“ raaditya of Ujjain Id these two quotations we have, we believe, 
the key to the whole mystery The BiAhmans we are told,§ having 
invited Buddhists to then aid against the Kshatriyas did not fail 
to expeiience the effect of their suicid il policy in the utter pros- 
tration of their influence , and it is not difficult to understand the 
feeling which would make them ignoie the existence of the 
capital, or at all events preserve a discreet silence about its 
history, at the time when the religion which superseded theirs 
prevailed 

If she be not fair for me, 

What care I how fair she be * 

Ayodhya probably existed as Saketa or Yisakha, and was in- 
habited as it had been before , or if deserted it was only in the 
sense that Ayodhya is now, with Faizabad m its immediate 
neighbourhood , but B rahmamsm was at its lowest ebb , it was 
B'i altrnamcally desolate 

But Ban Oudha — is not ibe name itself conclusive ? Aut ex re 
nomeUy aut ex vocabuh fabula Is it not to seek a Per- 

sian construction in au Indian word when we make the Jungle of 
Oudh * a translation of Ban Oudha ? If Bas or Ben in composition 
necessarily have the signification here given to it, it must be so in the 
word Benares , which on the contrary we know to be a corruption of 
Vardnasi, foimed by the combination of the names of two streams 
the Varna and the Asi || We have then a precedent for reading 
Barn-Oudba for Ban Oudha, ^ or at least for regarding it as the 
more correct form of the name , and if we do so it is to bung it 
more into accordance with its actual meaning, which we take to be 

* As, however, Sakya Main, son of ^ “!Notes on Haces,” p 7 
Sudodhana Rnjd of A^oahya was |) Ancient Geography, « Yarana- 
born at Kapila, the capital ni ly have si 

been transfeired to the latter place IT Would not the former indeed be 

t Faizabad Jteport, p 6 the ordinary Pan form of the name P 

X Faizabad Heport, p i 
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the united provinces of Benares and Oudh Tradition makes 
Benoudba to consist of the States of twelve rdjis, which says Sir H 
Elliot would make It include the whole of Bmares9.x\A EoBtem 
Ovdh , General Cunningham * by dividing it into Pachiin-rath 
and Purab-rath, gives it much the same dimensions , while we find 
from Pnnsept that this is not the only form in which the names 
of the two provinces appear in combination, for, factor for factor, 
we have Benoudha reproduced m Kasi-Kosala The kingdom of 
"Kausala or Kosala is well-known from the Buddhist authors to be 
"modern Oudh (Ayodhya) or Benares, the ‘ Kasi-kosala of Wil- 
"ford'” Hence we regard the term Benoudha as descriptive 
rather of terntonal extent than of the physical characteristic of 
a capital or province 

Whatever the nature of the change effected m Ayodhya, mate- 
rial adornment or Brahmamcal regeneration, it is universally 
allowed that it was m the time of Vikiamaditya, and through his 
iDStnimentahty, that it was brought about It is also generally 
believed, though a contrary opinion^ is not wanting, that Vikr^ 
miditya of Ujjam is the one referred to , and m this view, the 
dale of the event can be approxmiately settled , for, in strong 
relief to the fabulous particulars which form the bulk of his his- 
tory, stands out the indisputable fact, that he established an era* 
and that its initial year was B C 57 

Now, Mr Carnegyt^ tells us that, six or seven years ago, theie 
was dug up, 10 Ayodhyd, a vessel containing an immense number 
of old copper coins of the Indo-Scythic Kings, Kadphises and 
Kamshka , and Mr Benett|| acquaints us with a similar fact regard- 
ing the neighbouring district of Sultanpur About Kamshka 
more hereafter , at present we confine our attention to Kadphises 
His date is variously stated, but we have good authority for saying 
that the Yucbi dynasty, that to which he belonged, were very 
powerful m the west of India in the middle of the first Century B 0 
It flows from this t^at Vikramaditya and some member of the 
Yuchilme who, unless Vikramaditya s reign commenced only m 
B C 57, was very possibly Kadphises himself, were contempora- 
ries— Who, then, was this King whose coins, bearing his image and 
superscnptiOD, passed freely current m the time of Vikramaditya* 
and. m the very province the restoration of which has so greatly 
contnbuted to the perpetuation of his name ? In what relation to 
each other did they stand ? they foes, and did the Yuchi ex- 

pel hi8 adversary from Ayodhy^L rediviva ? Or were they fnends ? 
Were they close allies ? Was the one but an alter ego of the 
other 1 Was Vikramiditja Kadphises ? 

♦ Ancient Gei^^raphy, p 407 § Faizabad Report, p 27 

+ Pnnsep, 1 2 W II Family History of the Chief Clans 

1 As Soc, Jouro,* Park I No IV * of the lUi Bareli District, p I 
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PriDsep at least ** hazards the question whether Kanak Sen, 
“ (the founder of the Vallabhi dynasty) Kanerki and Kanishka* are 
“ not all oue and the same we may add that the propounder of 
that theory asked also whether Yuvanaswa of Kanauj was not one 
with the Greek Azo of the corns and, when we attempt to esta- 
blish a third identity, we have, we believe, stionger grounds than 
have hitherto been urged in respect of either of the other two The 
identity of dates has been already noticed , how stands the matter 
as regal ds dominion 1 That of Kadphises must be ascertained from 
the localities m which his coins have been found We ha Ve just 
stated that they have been found at two places m Benoudha, and 
from other sources we learn that they have been dug up even at 
Benares J — And Vikramaditya ? We need not repeat what we have 
saidabove regarding liis connection with Ayodhya, we quote Pnnsep, 
when we say that “remains of the palace of this Vikrama are 
“ shewn m Gujarat, Ujjam and even at Benares ” In the East 
then, they both had the same frontier In the West, the 
passage we have quoted shows that, according to tradition, 
Vikramiditya's power extended to Gujarat and Ujjain, the latter 
we know having been liis capital And did Kadphises include 
these two places m his kingdom ? As to the fiist, we can, at least, 
say on the authonty of Lassen, that the Yutebi rule reached thus 
far as to the second, we consider the greatest proved anti- 
quity of the name of Ujjain, and the actual or possible meaning 
of it Under the pen of Hwen Thsang, Ujjain became 0-she- 
yan-na , but the nearly similar word Uj^anta is, with respect to 
its initial letters, differently treated, and assumes the form 
yeu-cken^ta, whence we may directly argue that Ujjam 
might have found an equally appropriate transliteration 

in yeu-cke-yan-na , and as there is nothing to prove that it 
existed eo nomine before the first* century B C, its existence then 
being established only by the accounts which make it Vikram^- 
dityas capital, we know of nothing to bar Jhe conjecture that it 
was founded by and received its naraefiom the invading Yu-chis 
Hence we have dominion con-extensive as well as dates identical 
But Vikramaditya's family and elan, it may be said, are well 
known Precisely so, and the fact is one winch materially helps 
our argument Vikraraadityas father, Jayanta, was one of the 
Gandharvas, or celestial chorister^, who, says Wheeler, were origi- 

♦ Fauabad Ke^rt, p 27 • Indus to Gujarat” 

t Pnnsep U T,22(> Wfi may l>e asked why we do not 

j Lassen, Coint^ p 144 refer to the more recently published 

§ Pnnaep I 341 works of Lassen and it may be aa 

t| Lassen’s Comfy 181 — “The Yutrh well to explain- We have not, unf or- 
is, whose kingdom Ptolemy describes tuuately, the means of doing bo 
as still (soou after the commence ^ Ancient Geography, p 325 
“ meat of our era)— extending on the 

M 
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nalJy an orJinai}' Hill-tnbe, and received their apotheosis only 
ivlien then actual histoiy became lost m mythical tradition 
Another more highly embellished eaition * * * § |- of the same story is 
that J lyanta, the Gandharva, was for Ins sms converted into an 
ass — was expelled fi om the celestial choir and sent to bray among 
the asses — a “laureate of the long-eaied kind — on eaith Wilford 
finds m thib says Piinsep, the Peisian fable of the amours of 
Bahiatn Goi with \n Indian puucess and the origin of the Garda- 
bhina dyinst), because the Avoid (joi y an ass, finds its equivalent 
in San si lit in the word (/(uddbiuty which, with an object to be 
presently made m inifest, we may obsei\e would in the language 
of the coins become (jadabha Vikiaiti Idit^a, then, was by descent 
a gandhaova, a rnountamcei , by hirih a gca dubha or gadahha — 
an ass The nationality of K idphises on the other hand, is 
also undisputed lie was, as we have seen, a Ynchi , but it 
by no means follows that he AAOuld be so described on his coins 
The name by which he is generally knoAvu, that exhibited m his 
Gteek insciiplions is notliing moie than a geogriphical deter- 
mination It IS Lassen who says this , and he mentions in the same 
pi ice, as a smguhi fact that the ancient Scythian empire of Gan- 
dhaia Avas situated in Kiapichc (Capissa) , whence it seems no 
forced inference tl at Gandliiia and Kapisa were, so far at all 
events as Gandhaia was concerned, con v^eitible expressions without 
an> difference of meaning Agiin on tlie analogy of a commou 
colloquial coiruption, we inw consider that Gvndhaiva^ is equi- 
valojit to Gindhua, and so igun to Kapisa In other words, 
Kadphises was ]ust os much a man of Gandhara, as he was of 
Kipisa, and to cap the account we line given ot the locality of 
the Gandhaivas, relerence m ly be m ide to the holders of Gau- 
dharva (Gandhara) — on (ho north the Ildls of Swat and Bunii, on 
the south the HdU ot Kalahagl^ 

Now Gandhaia || was, nuinismatologists tell us an acqniied 
province of Kadphises — he took it from Hermoeus Let ns ima- 
gine, then, winch is nof inipiobable that the acquisition led to the 
issue of a ncAv tjpc of com 'I he legend would as befoie, be dup- 
licate , but * Kadphises and ‘ Kushanga ' would be replaced by a 
name identifying the conqueior witli liis new province, Gandhara 


• Wheeler, Vol I,p 228 (longi ii)by, p 7 , ni ly we (coi)«itJer 

t Pnnsep, I , 341 mg the i>ower of the Scythian Linpire 

t The fact that the present form of Ganilh4ra at the time the Maha 
Gadha aigues rithei in favoui of than bhartta was written) conjecture wlie 
against the existence of an luterniedi thcr tlie one gave its name to the 
nte form Gadabha other ? It is, perhajis, against this 

§ Gandharva IS named in the Ma view that Gntidhaia is separately 
habbrinta as one of the nine divisions mentioned, but it is not conclusive 
of India, but no duels given to the || Sec Pun ep, II, 170j 
identihcatiou of the name (Ancient 
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Dr G^ndharva. The freparation of the obverse would l>e entrusted 
to a Greek die siuker Adding the genitive termination of his own 
language, would he not make the closest possible approximation^ 
to the baibarous namem roNAOP<I>OY ? would not the harshness of 
the sound induce him, perhaps unconsciously, to make such a trans- 
position of letters as would modify it, and would there not thence 
result rONAO<t>APOY ?* * * § f* On the other hand, the preparation of 
the reverse would be committed to a native , with him too the word 
Gandharva would necessarily require trimming His alphabet 
would demand the ex-section of the n,| the r would be first assimi- 
lated, and then, reduplications not being to his fancy, ultimately 
omitted ^ and he would engiave tlie word in the maugled form of 
Gadapha ,|1 or fiist transposing the r and v, he would preserve 
them both and fiame the woid Gadaphara Now, these are just 
the names observable on the reverse of the coins of Gondophares , 
and, as there is no question that there exists some sort of connection 
between Gondophares and Kad pluses, we may ask whether, both 
by direct argument deiived fiom the oidmary literal changes 
made m the language of the coins, and also by indirect argument 
founded on the legends on the coins of Gondophares, Gadapha 
may not be considered a name applicable to Kad pluses ^ It so, 

we cannot stop there, we must fuither ask, whethci Vikramaditya 
the Gardabha or Gadabha, the Gandharva of the hilly country, ^as 
a diffeient individual from Kadpbises, the Gadapha of Gaudhai\a, 
a hill surrounded kingdom — whethei they did not sit upon the 
same tnrone and ride upon the same ass ? 

But had not Vikramaditya coins of his own ? do not the Gadlua- 
ka-paisa take iheir name from him? They, too, conoborate 
our theory “None but a professed studier of coins, sajs Priusep, 
“could possibly have discovered ou them the profile of a face 


* At tho samo time, Strabo aud 
Ptolemy gives Gaudantis and Qau 
diroL respectively (Ancient Geo^n 
phy, p 47) , but to judge from modern 
practice either ^ or & might easily be 
leuderedby ofitkpov 

t Lisscns CoinSj p 31, — see also 
Piiusep, II , 162 

X bee Lasben s Coiuhj p 34, and 
Piiusep, II , 157 8 

§ See Lassen’s Coins, p 31 
11 The substitution of ph for v has 
still to be accounted foi , but see 
Priusep, II , 130, wheie the character 
for pha or fa is said m some few 
cases to usurp the place of v 

IT Jlegarding the exact nature of 
this counexiorijor tho extent to which 
it amounted to identity, wo do not 


Vop to enquire To wh it is said m 
the text, how e\er, we may add that 
the scat qf govciuuieut of Gondo 
pliares was the s ime as that of Kad- 
pbises (Lassen s Coi/is, p 145), aud 
that Goudophares, or one of the 
chiefs of tint name il theie weie 
more than one, lived shoitlj before 
the coin men cement of our cn 1 Priu- 
sep, II , 214, Fditoi s note) and was 
thus veiy possibly the coutemporary 
oft Kadphises 

1 he Scythian ongiu of the Ka- 
naiij princes abo\ e suggested, makes 
us enquire if the five Qandkarms who 
protected the daughter of the king of 
Kanatij, (Wheeler, 1 , 208 J are m any 
way connected with the Jioe well 
known tribes of Yuchis of Uondhar^v, 
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after the Persian model, and the actual Sossanian fire-altar on 
the other, yet such is indubitably the case” And the 
following 18 the response of the same oracle as regards £ad- 
phises — that we have evidence of Indo-SasBanian rule m the 
Bactrian provinces, in that, among the coins of the Kadphises 
** group, are two gold ones of very inferior fabi nation thin like the 
** Sassanian coins and differing m many respects from the class of 

coins to which they are otherwise allied We have yet another 
link to weld on to our chain, and the coins are again the anvil on 
which we have to forge it, the material being the legends which he 
on them ready for manipulation But our labor will be lighten- 
ed, if we first eiEamine some of the links already perfected 
We select those which “ intimately connect ” Vikiamdditya 
with the penod when the name of Benoudha is said to have 
ongi Dated, which couple him with the restoration of Benoudha, 
which render Benoudha inseparable from Kasi-kosala, In 
brief, allowing ourselves the assumption that the latter name 
may be at will inverted, wo find Vikramdditya connected 
with the restoration of Kosala-kasi The material for the 
new link may now be examined the legends are two , that on 
the obverse in Greek KOPANAO KOZO> AO KAA<f»I20\ which if (as 
has been conjectured the first word is a synonym of 2QTHP02 + 
may be interpreted Kadphises, saviour of Kozoula", that on 
** the reverse being Dbama Pbidasa Kujula Kasasa Kusban 
“ Ayatugasa, which may be approximately rendered co%n of the king 
“ of the Kuahang Kugala Kaaa Let us now place the old 
and the new links in juxtaposition — 

1 XT A 1 savioui of Kozoula (or Kozala) 

J Aadpnises j Khnshang Kujala-kasa, 

2 Vikraraaditya is restorer of Kosala-Kasi 

We now feel prompted to claim for Kadphises a share in the 
restoration of Ayodhya 

We might obtain farther support, we believe, from the symbols 
and devices on the coin^, nor do we think that we should even then 
have exhausted the arguments in favour of our theory , § but for 
the present we content ourselves with giving a brief reaumd of 

* According to our theory, these Kozoulo 
facto would connect one places not % We are indebted to General 
two perBont (who lived about the Cunningham for this translation of 
commencement of the Christian era) which the eiiact onmnal is “ Kush- 
with the Sassanian dynasty ^ “ anga Yathaasa, Kujala Kaphsosa 

t Lassen’s Coinsy pp 09 64 But “ Sachha Dharmapidesa,” (See Prin- 
Bee Ancient Oeography, p 40 , Korano sep, II , 203, note by the Jbditor ) 

:= kush<D= , p 27) Kapisa $ For example, Vikiamaditya is 
This makes no difference in our ar said to have founded his era on 
gument, as Kozoulo the pnncipal the occasion of a victory over the 
word still remains, and whatever feaces, who are also said to have 
Kadphises was of Kaslum ho was of suffered at the hands of the Yuohyusi 
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The various points we have yet attempted to establish The inaugu- 
ration of the Samvat, Vikramaditya's era, occurred during the time 
of the Kadphises dynasty, — probably Kadphises himself was Vikra- 
raaditya’s contemporary , their dominions appear to have been 
co-ex tensive The capital of the one probably derived its name 
from the tribe to which the other is known to have belonged The 
one was descended from the Gandharvas, who dwelt upon the 
hills, but, according to the fable, was a Gardahba, of which we 
take Gadabha to be a colloquial foiro , tbe other ruled the kingdom 
of Gdndharva, a billy region, the name of which would in the lan- 
guage of the coins become Gadapha, Tney both bear on their coins 
indications of connection with the Sassanian rule The one is in- 
timately associated with Benoudha, of which a synonym is Ka&i- 
Kosala, as perhaps also, the inverted form of Kosala-kasi , the 
other IS shown by his coins to have been king of Kushang Knjala 
Kasa. The one is reputed to have been the restorer of Ayodhya , 
the coins of the other were freely cuirent m that city, at the time 
tliat restoration is stated to have taken place , which implies that 
if it had ever been reduced to desolation, it had been reclaimed 
from that condition, and become a busy mart of commerce, and 
that the coins which were in use in it were those of its restorer 
These are our arguments and the conclusion Ave venture to base 
on a combination of them is that Kadphises and Vikmraddibya 
were one , that the great unknown of the coins — oes — is identical 
Avith the great unknown of Indian fable, — the monumeatum c&re 
pel enmua 

(Ho be continued ) 

If V ikramdditya drove the Saces out “ (Oolmo ) Kadphises —The evident- 
of India, did he come in contact “ ly barbarian word oohmo probably 
with the Yuchia ? Lassen {Coins^ “ is the first part of the roval name 
181) implies he did, and lost his a title ’ If Oolmo be a pos- 

kingdora to them , but it seems as Bible reading, we shall ask where 
possible that he was, as wt contend, v stood m the Greek alphabet , 
the ynclii, and that the successors or put tli# question in anothei 
who eclipsed him were haiiishka or form, and ask what a Greek would 
Konerki, and Havishka or Oeiki — make of Vikraniadit} a ? Especially 
With refeience to the following pas if he followed the spoken form of 
Bsge (Lassen's Coins^ p 53) “ Basi the name ? 

*‘leus EasileGu bOt^r meg as oohmo 



Art VI— the INCOME-TAX IN INDIA 

T he first Indian income-tax was introduced in Council on 
March 24!th, lb60 Its author, Mr Wilson, had been sent 
out from England to deal with a state of things which cannot 
be better described than m his own words quoted from his Finan- 
cial Statement deliveied on the 18th of the previous month — 
“ Our deficiency for the present year up to the 30th of April, as 
« nearly as it can be estimated, is X^0,290,129 , — our deficiency 
in the year ending the 30th of Apiil last was 1^13,393 137 , 
“ and for the year preceding ending the 30th of April 1858, it 
“ was ^7,864,222 Thus in thiee years, since the commcnce- 
“ ment of the Mutiny, the net deficiency of income, as compared 
“ with expenditure, amounts to no less a sum than ci?30, 547, 4*88 
“ And what is our prospect for the next }eai ? After the ^^ay 
in which we have been deceived by estimates you will under- 
“ stand with how much diffidence I must regard any estimate 
“ that can be made But we can only, in looking into the future, 
take the best means within our reach I have a special dislike 
“to prospective budgets, they baffle and deceive the ablest 
Financier However correct calculations may be, a change of 
circumstances often upsets them all V ell, but availing myself 
“ of the best information at my command as things now stand, 
** allowing for a reduction of XM ,000,000, which will appear in 
** the accounts of the present }car as compensation for losses, 
“allowing foi a decrease in the Military Chaigesof Xl ,740,000, 
“ for which arrangements have up to this time been made, aud 
“ allowing, too, for an increase of income fiom Salt duties for 
“which the necessary sanction has been obtained of i?4 10,000, 
“ I cannot, even with 4II these allowances, reduce the real deficit 
“ of next year below XG, 500, 000, which would swell the defi- 
“ ciency for the foui yeais into a sum of XM7,000,000 * ♦ * 

“I bold in my hand a statement showing the amount of the 
“ debt due by the Goveinment of India, in India and m Engl lud, 
“ m every year since 1834 Well, bii, on the 30th of April 1857, 
“justbefoie the Mutiny commenced, the capital of the Public 
“ Debt in India was X^53 5^0 6j2, and m England it was 
“ i^3,894,400, aud the inteiest payible on the whole was 
“ X^2,525 375 Sir, 1 need not trouble you by quoting the mter- 
“ mediate years, but on the 30th of Apiii this yeai— indeed at the 
“ present moment — the debt in India has been increased to a sum 
“of X71, 202,807, aud m London to a sum of X^2C, 049,000, 
making together iP97,fi5 1,807, and the annual charge ou both 
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IS now ^4,461,029 Thus, in three years, the debt of India 
“ has loci eased by no less a sum than 4 10,755, involving 
“ an annual inciease of interest to the amount of <£^1, 935, 654 

* * * * * then is our present condition We havo 

“a deficit m the hst three yeais of c£^30 547,488 — we have a 
“ prospective deficit in the next year of dt’GjoOOjOOO — we have 
** already added to our debt 18,41 0,755 , and with these facts 
“ liefore ns, it is for ns to taken a fair — I will say a bold — view, 
“ but tempered with caution and prudence, of our position , to rise 
“ to the magnitude of our difficulties, and with firm resolve, 
“ determine to leave nothing undone which lies within our reach 
“ to remedy so ciying an evil 

The state of afiiiis w is such as might well have appalled the 
stoutest-hearted Financier The only part of the public which 
took any interest in politics was angry and excited Lord Can- 
ning and his advisers confessedly could not satisfy themselves 
as to the actual financial position of the country, and were afraid to 
take what they looked upon ns the only true way out of the existing 
difficulties by imposing heavy geneial taxation Public credit 
was so low and money so scarce, that 5 per cents had only 
just risen from 92 to 95 and 4 per cents were quoted at 
78 , ard the huge deficits of the past seemed likely to repeat 
themselves in the futuie if no heroic remedy should be discovered 
But Mr Wilson was not the man to despair “ Shall it be said,'” he 
asked m council, “ that the prowess and heroism of English 
“ soldiers and English civilians — 1 may even add of English ladies — 
“ were sufficient, even in their disproportionate numbers, to quell 

the fiercest mutiny that is lecorded in history, and that English 
“administrative capicity filled in governing a country so kept, 
“ I bad almost s 11(1 so lecovcred ’ 1 fie existence of the empire 

seemed to be at stake We fiml tlie ncwspxpcrs of the day, 
seriously discussing tlie question vshether our outHing pioviuces 
should not be boldly s iciihctd as tlie only .means of restoring a 
permanent cqudibiium E\en Mr Wilson himself seemed to 
doubt whether the task laid upon him was a possible one ‘ I am 
“ sure, Sii,” lie ad(^led in the speech fiorn which we havo quoted 
above, “ if it lies within the power of the members of the Supreme 

* Government of India, if it lies within the means of action of this 
“ Council, if the Euiopean populitionin India cm assist, if the 
“ millions of well-disposed natives (jjm aid lu preventing so dis- 
“ gi act fill a catastrophe one and all will lender their best as^jis- 
“ tance in the work ’ His tone m fact was hopeful and determined, 
but far fiom confident 

buch were the circum^^tances under which Mi Wdson was sent 
out as the first Financial Membei of Council , and the wisdom of 
his appointment very soon became luamle&t During his brief 
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term of office, he introduced little that was new into our revenue 
system, and one of the few new taxes which was imposed under 
his advice proved eminently misclnevous We mean of course the 
expoitdufy on saltpetre, which quickly killed what had been a 
flourishing trade But he introduced an intelligible system of esti- 
mates and accounts winch enabled Government to pronounce with 
confidence on the financial position of the couutiy Above all, he 
lestored confidence to the public both in India and at liorae It 
would liaie been idle to accuse of blundering the first financier of 
England, possibly of Europe The Bristol hatter whose industry and 
genius had alone raised him to high position — the gieat authonty 
on meicantile matters, whose whole life had been given up to the 
service of commerce — such a man as this could not be suspected 
of acting in the interest of a civilian clique, or of failing to sym- 
pathize with the independent European community As soon 
as he spoke, the bittei opposition which liad met Mr Haring- 
ton, was clianged into cordial support The License Bill pieviously 
introduced was in fact an income-tax on a part of the community 
In its original form, the servants of Government were exempted 
from its operation, and this alone m the temper of those times 
was a sufficient reason why it should be hateful to the outside 
woild Even as ultimately amended it spared all fund-holders 
and the whole landed inteiest Why, it was not unreasonably 
asked, sliould industry alone be burdened to pay the cost of disasters 
which It had no share in causing ? Why should Europeans be 
disproportionately taxed to meet the losses of a civil war in which 
they had certainly not been the aggressors, and from which they 
had barely escaped — bereaved perhaps of son or daughter or dearly 
loved friend — with their lives? Mr Wilson’s income-tax did not 
do all that was expected of it From the first its yield was 
far less than had been hoped for , and, independently of relaxa- 
tions subsequently introduced, it liecame less productive year by 
year so long as it lasted The Tobacco duty and License-tax on 
trades and piofessions, which were to have supplemented it, 
were allowed to drop The financial danger ultimately proved 
less peimanent than was expected An cqmhbiiiim was lestored 
moie by the natuial effects of returning peace and prosperity, 
tlian by any special exercise of statesmanship But at the timo 
when It was introduced, the fii*st income-tax bill — pressing fairly, 
as It aimed at doing, on all ^classes of the community — at once 
disarmed opposition, and seemed to be the best, if not the only, 
possible way of increasing the revenue without inteifenng 
witli trade or exciting the opposition of a powerful class The 
Euiopeans felt their pockets touched, but they knew that the 
times were such as to demand some sacufice tiom every loyal 
ritizen The finances were in the Lands of a man lu whose 
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knowleclge a»d wtelligeDce they implicitly trusted , and above all 
they saw that ibeir oppositioa to Mr Hanogton had been success* 
ful, and tliat no class of the people was to be exempted from 
taxation The bill did not, however, pass without opposition. 
Numerous petitions against it were addressed to ttie Legislative 
Council , but they were chiefly in the interest of the zamind^rs 
of Lower Bengal, who somewhat absurdly [fleaded Lord Com* 
wallis’ Permanent Settlement, under which the rent or land- 
tax which they pay to the State was flxed in perpetuity, as a 
bar, in their case, to direct taxatmn of any kind No other class 
of natives lu Bengal, and no class whatever m other piesidenetes, 
IS so capable of making itself heard , and at the samo time, no 
class 18 more narrow in its views, or so constantly persists in put- 
ting forwaid untenable claims in its own belialf instead of con- 
sidering the general interest As it was m the ease of Mr 
Wilson’s income-tax, so it has been with the iniquitous Cess Bill 
recently passed in the Provincial legislature They defeat their 
own object by uselessly reiterating objections certain to be over- 
ruled, instead of aiding in serious discussion by representing, a» 
they are well capable of doing, the general practu^ results- to 
be expected The great mass of tlie pec^e of course know 
nothing about the matter , and at all events whatever their opi- 
nion might have been, there were do means of expressing it 
Officials here and there murmured about the difficulty of assess-* 
ment, but they were put down as mere grumblers Ai^ id those 
days Indian officials had lost faith m themselves. With the 
outside pubi c, both in India and at home, everything English was 
good and everything Indian bad The Company and the Com- 
pany’s rule had brought on the mutiny The Company’s officials 
were mere ignorant obstructives who knew nothing of enlightened 
pnnciples of administration Every.clever young barrister writing in 
a London newspaper, knew more of the people of India than the mea 
whose hair bad grown grey in faithful service among them. Of course 
the officials did not really believe all this *but they felt that the 
tide was too strong for them They were disheartened, and 
acquired a halnt which has not yet quite disappeared from among 
them, of letting things slide, and devoting themselves mainly to 
saving money or to a modest little stable of racers, accord- 
ing to their several tastes And what was the use of objecting, 
when they bad nothing better to recommend than economy ? The 
example of Sir Charles Tre velyan, •too, ^ as not encouraging As 
Governor of Madras his resistance was carried to the point at 
which it became insubordination, and he was at once removed 
from office. In fact the opinion of officials was neither asked 
nor wanted At the close of tbo discussion which ended in the 

passing of Mr Wilson’s bill, he congratulated the Council on the 

N 
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fact Uiat, though every point had been carefully considered) there 
bad not been a single division It appearS) however, from the 
published abstract of the proceedings, that the most important 
point of all was entirely omitted ^e theoretical inmdeDce of 
the tax on vanoits classes of aocneij was carefnllj and labonoas- 
ly discussed , but nothing was said about the possibility or im- 
possibility of bnnging the actual assessment into harmony with 
the theory This was the point where the advice of officials and 
mtelligent natives would have been useful , but, as the questKKi 
was never discussed, they were not consulted 

However, in the spnng of 1860, Mr Wilson's bill passed into 
law Its operation was limited to five years , and when that term 
expired in 1865, Sir Charles Trevelyan, the recalled Governor of 
Uadras, was Financial Member of Council, and, as might have been 
expected, he did not re-impose the tax In the meantime several 
changes had been made in the law At first, incomes over a 
year bad to pay 4 per cent, and incomes between =^20 and 
jP 50 paid 2 per cent In the beginning of 1862 the 2 per 
cent, tax was abolished, so that for three out of the nve 
years during which the tax lasted, it affected only incomes over 
^50 a year In the following year the rate was lowered 
from 4 to 8 per cent Within its first twelve-month the 
pressure of the tax was greatly lessened by the enactment of a 
provision that any assessee who chose to do so might continue to 
pay during the whole five years on the income for which he had 
be^ already assessed As Government bad no similar pnvilege, 
it 18 evident that in the case of persons already assessea at that 
tune, Government could reap no benefit from any increase of pros- 
penty , while, m the event of a decrease, the assessment would 
have to be lowered It also seems clear from the reports sub- 
mitted by the revenue authorities, that, at all events in some 
provinces, the attempt to assess persons not at first taxed became 
more and more lax year by year There was therefore little 
probability of complaints being generally made after the first 
year, and at that time they would not have been listened to It 
was unlikely, moreover, that such a mere trifle as a more or less 
irksome tax should have seemed a great thing to people who 
had been m the habit of seeing suspect^ persons strung up by the 
dozen by Bntish subalterns before breakfast, and who had recently 
witnessed the confiscation of the lands of a whole province by a 
simple fiat of the Governor-General The tax was in fact looked 
upon as a penalty for the Mutiny The people were even aurpriBed 
that no worse thing had befallen them If arbitrary forced contribu- 
tions had been levied after the manner of our Musalmiln and 
Mahratta predecessors it would have provoked no very violent 
resistance, at all event sin Upper India. An intelligent and well- 
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kfiown member of the Mubammadaa commuDiij of Cakatta* 
actually recommended that tins should be dune 

From 1865 the income-tax was allowed to sleep till the spnag 
of 1869, when it was re-imposed by Sir Richard Temple at tl» 
rate of 1 per cent on incomes above ^50 a year In the year 1 867-68 
there had been a License-tax, which was succeeded in 1868-60 
by what was called a Oertihcate-tax This latter was, m fact, an in- 
come-tax OQ certain classes of property, but it did not, like an income- 
tax propel, include land-holders and fundholders The income- 
tax at I per cent was estimated to yield ^900,000 But not long 
after the yeaily budget had been presented to the Council, Sir 
Richard Temple left India for a few months on leave, Mr John 
Strachey taking charge of the Financial portfolio during his 
absence His back was haidiy turned when the discovery was 
made, or supposed to be made, that the estimates were all wrong, 
and the country was going financially to the dogs. Alarming 
rumours at once began to fly about, and at tbe beginning of 
October it was publicly announced, that unless vigorous measures 
were at once tnkeu, a deficit of <^2,273 362 must be expected 
at the close of the year instead of the surplus of Jf243,550 at 
first hoped for An additional Salt tax was therefore imposed m 
Madras and Bombay, and the Income-tax was raised for the second- 
half of the year fiom I to 2 per cent For the whole year, there- 
fore it stood at ]J per cent A good deal of astonishment was 
naturally expressed at the fact of Government l)eing compelled 
to revise its estimates so shortly after they had been formed 
A few cautious old officials in the fiuaucial department whispered 
that there was nothing much the matter after all llUnatured 
people declared tba^ Mr Stiachey had not been sorry to tnp up 
his colleague m his absence llie commercial world saw that 
the opium estimate had been fixed^ far too low But on tbe whole 
the declaration of Government was accepted as substantially correct, 
and no senous Direction was madeto the additional burdens imposed 
It must be remembered, however, tliat in IinTia tltere is great delay 
in assessmg and collecting the Income-tax, so tliat at this tune 
a large majority of the peisons ultimately taxed had not yet 
begun to feel the pressure even of the lighter tax originally im- 
posed In Council there was no opposition The Mahar4j4 of Jai- 
pur, It IS true, openly declared that of all modes of direct taxation 
the Income-tax was the most ill-suited to this country, and the most 
opposed to the feelings of the peopfe The natives looked upon 
It, he said, as a very odious tax, and they would feel it the more 
bitterly when tlie rate of assessment was doubled , but at the 
same time he admitted that tbe exigencies of the State must out-* 
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weigh every other cousidemtion, and therefore refrained fromoppos- 
iDg ilie bill And ho oilc^ted this course the more readily 
Ijecause be confidently believed that when the finances weie 
agft)n> as he trusted would soon be the cise, m a healtliy 
txindition, the Income-tax would be aliolished The late Sii Henry 
Durand followed in the same strain He considered the tax 
to be unsuited to the couiutry, but was reconciled to it in tlie 
present instance by the fact that our financiers seemed unable 
to suggest any ether means of touching the classes most beuefit- 
ted by our rule, and he too trusted that it would be legaided as a 
tern poi ary measure The rest of the Council seem to have given 
silent votes, and so the bill p-^ssed 

Sir itichavd Temple himself on this occasion, in a brief reply to 
the Mahdr^ja of Jaipur, brought out for tlie first time an argument 
which he and others have since very fiequently used He denied that 
tne Income-tnx was “ odious to the people,” and argued that it could 
not be so, because only a small propoition of the people, — one in 
a thousand, he said — is taxetl It has since been conclusively prov- 
ed, and SfT Richard s Indian experience should have taught him, 
that a tax of this kind afifocts many others besides the actual aa- 
sessees , and we mention Sir Richard's argument heie, not be- 
cinse it seen s to us to cany any vei} great weight, but merely as 
being one of the only two consideralwns having an) claim 10 be 
called serious argunvents winch have lieen brougl t forward against 
receut opponenls of direct taxation An inciease m the rate of the 
Income tax was not the oul} thing done to meet the supposed finan- 
ci il Cl ISIS in the autumn of 1SG9 Savings to a laige amount were 
effected i>} cutting down expendituie though in Uio pievious 
March it h id been clearly stated that economy liad already been 
earned as f \r ns possible or m other woids, to quote Sir Richaid's 
not veiy gi aceful language that reticnchment had been al- 
** ready pushed to its leasonable extremity in Older to cut the coat 
** of our exj>endituie accoiding to the cloth of oiu income" But 
the Income-tax is the 'subject with which we aie now dealing, and 
these other measures need not therefore he discussed 

lu Apiil I’HTO bir Richard Temple's second financial statement 
was in ide In the first place -an explanation was given of the 
errors in the estimates for the jear 186^9, which when discovered 
m his absence led to the financial ciisis or panic to which we 
hiverefeued above The deficit estimateil at neaily a million, 
had tinned out to be no tess iJlian two millions and three quai ters 
But tl>e increased expendituie, which brought about tins result was 
^as appeals from bir Richard's statement — of an exceptional 
char'ictei and unlikely to recui It may l>e that it could liavo 
l>een foreseen We have not sufficient lufoimation to say whether 
this IS so or not. But at all events the unexpected deficit at the 
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dose of the year 1868-9 arose from such causes astoa£brd no 
colorable excuse or justihcatiou for the unusual proceedings of Mr. 
Strachey and the Secretary Mr Chapman^ when it was discove ed » 
and as we shall have to criticise Sir Richard Temple more or ie^ef 
unfavourably below, we the more readily express our opinion here, 
that in the matter of this so-called financial crisis he was unfairly 
treated The Supreme Council cannot break itself up into parties 
like a parliament It must act together as one man on the 
views accepted by it as a whole , but it is clear that though Sir 
Richard Temple's partiality for an Income-tax may be Ins own, 
yet the exaggerated views of our financial position which led to 
Its sudden imposition at a high rate, was to some extent forced 
upon him He may accept Mr Strachey’s view now, but he 
did not do so at fiist, and if the matter had rested with him the 
sensational pioceedings of the autumn of 1869 would never have 
occuried 

But we must return to his speech m March 1870 Having ex- 
plained, as we have said, how the formidable deficit at the close of 
the year 18C8 9 had arisen he went on to say that in spite of the 
increased salt duty and Income-tax, in spite of the large reductions 
effected, the year 1869 70 too would eud with a deficit of over 
i?C00,000 Foi the yeai then just beginning, the estimates showed 
a deficit of a ttiillion and a quaiter if no extra taxation were im- 
posed , and to meet this deficit the Income-tax was raised to six 
pies m the rupee, or per cent At the same time the previous 
system of rough assessment in classes was abolished, and assessors 
were empowered to call upon each individual for a return of bis 
income Thus, while the rate of the tax was increased, its ma- 
chinery was at the sime time made more inquisitorial, and a power- 
ful weapon of annoyance and extoition was placed m the hands of 
all assessing officers Foi it must be remembered that almost any 
native of India would gladly pay a*good round sum to avoid the ne- 
cessity of fuintshing returns about his income, the amount of which 
he in many coses does not clearly know, "and in all cases is very 
loath to disclose From this time dates that violent opposition to an 
Indian impeual Income-tax which has lasted up to the present day, 
and which will undoubtedly continue to embarrass Government till 
the obnoxious impost dis ippears from the statute-book * Not that 


♦ As an illustration of the spirit Bengali Song sent to the ‘'Spec 
in which the Income tax is regaided titor,” by a correspondent signin 
thioughont the country, we reprint himself Anglo-Indian — 

the following translation of a popular 
** The fruit of so much labour the blood of the bodies of the people — 

* laking this lo preserve their rule — what sort of greatness is tms f 
** This IS killing a cow to supply a Brahmin with shoes , 

The cr} of the Ryots is like that of a frog lu the mouth of a make. 
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the tax was popular before, but in 1860 it waa eimply regarded by 
imtives as a pumshment for the Mutiny , and as wo have said above, 
if they had objected no one would have listened. Tlie European com- 
munity too at that time saw that alarming financial embarrassment 
had to be met, and weie ready to beat their fair share of the burden 
Moreover the tax was looked upon m those days as a temporary 
one, and when its period of five >ears had expired, it accordingly 
ceased In 18G9agiin, when Sir Richard Temple’s first Income-tax 
was imposed its rate was low, and all or almost all the Europeans af- 
fected hy it h id previously come within the range of the certificate 
tax There was no reason therefore why they sliould resist, and the 
outcry raised by the native papers fell dead and flat like most other 
purely native complaints In the autumn of 18G9 when the rate of 
the tax was raised a pressing financial necessity was alleged , and 
though, as we have said, the incredulous expressed doubt and talked 
about “h>sterics in high places,” the appeal which Government 
then made to the public was on the whole successful But when the 
new budget was produced, and it became apparent that the financial 
administration was drifting without ludder or compass, without a 
policy or a definite aim, simply relying on the Income-tax to 
meet the deficit created by the reckless extiavagance of tlio 
great spending depaitments under the diiect control of the Su- 
preme Goveinment — when this was seen, and an Income-tax at 
a rate rising or falling as might be required to suit the fluctua- 
tions of the opium market, the ambition of a clever engineer, 
or the incapacity of a blundering financier — when such a tax as this 
was proposed as a permanent resource, and imposed at an oppres- 
sively heavy rate, the patience of the European public could last 

** The asseasora are the'r grandfathers’ fathers Instead of a handful, 

' they fill their arms , 

Coming on the poor, like the King of Death, they go from village to 
* village 

^ As a water melon which may be held in the hand, contains seven hand 
“ fuls of seeds, * 

** So these clever fellows get ten rupees, when the income-tax is one rupee 
“ only 

^ The tax used to be on the land , then it fell on water, and oh, mother J 
“ what will the end bo ? 

« Thus thinking the wind flew away in terror, saying, By and by, they 
will seiae mo too by the hair of the head ” 

** If this be so m time of peace, when war comes our very lives will be 
‘ taken , ^ 

** If the watercourses are dry m winter, summer will bring death , 

** When the word is given our fortunes flow to the treasuiy, 

** As a child might to its nurse a arms when she calls 
“ I^d Lawrence’s reign being over, We thought that trouble was past* 

** Past IS It ? Of but coming ? Any one may see, 

^ The dark age is only beginning — what will be our fate hereafter f 
** Ltord Mayo’s voice is heard. The soul trembles with fear ” 
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no longer, and a violenfc outcrj was raised in the Eoghsh 
papers. The native press was encouraged by this support to 
speak out more loudly and boldly than before Local Oovemtnents 
were dnven, by the dangerous spirit everywhere visible, to enquire 
more closely than they had ever done before into the real working 
of the tax. District oflScers, finding themselves at last consulted, 
express their almost utiani^os opinion regarding the impossi- 
bility of justly distributing direct taxation , and, consequently, 
for fVio wowao fwlly kcvown, vsA «ja 

]y overwhelming mass of evidence was collected to shew the 
gnevous hardship and great political danger resulting from the 
attempt to remedy by direct taxation the financial blunders o£ 
Glovemment 

The opposition began m Council Mr Chapman, the additional 
official member from Bombay, said that he considered the tax un- 
suited to the circumstances of the country, and recommended a 
pohcy of economy rather than one of additional taxation , not the 
cheese-panng in which the Financial Department delight^, or the 
extravagant folly of reducing public works expenditure while keep- 
ing up establishments almost on their former scale, but re^ 
earnest economy Mr Btdlen Smith* — one of the ablest non- 
official member who has ever sat m Council, a member whose 
broad intelligence contrasts very strongly with the narrow doctri- 
naire notions of the present ruling clique — followed in the 
same strain , “ In common,” he said, " with almost all who have 
“ troubled themselves to think about the matter at all, I have 
** always considered the Income-tax unsuitable to this country > 
** and the more I have heard of its working the stronger has this 
“ opinion become From the nature and habits of the people 
“ with whom we have to deal, it is a tax which never has brought, 
"and I believe never will bring, into the cofiers of Government 
" btwig, \i fsirly paid by all 

" those who are supposed to come within its scope It is there- 
" fore a tax which falls with peculiar seventy on comparatively few, 
" and it IS a tax which is attended with much oppression in the 
" rural districts, not only towards people who o jght to pay, but to 
"many whom the Government do not expect to contribute to- 
" wwds it.” Mr Cowie, another non-official member, said “ a toJera- 
" bly long experience m this Council enables me to say, that 
"what 18 by courtesy called a discussion on the budget, is no dis- 
"cussion at all, inasmuch as no amdhnt of argument will alter the 
"foregone conclusions which have been airived at Ail that 


♦ Mr BuUen Smith, as a member affecting the native agricultarHl 
of the firm to which the vast zemm oommunitj than most non-official 
danes of Watson & Co now belong, Europeans. 

19 a better authority on matters 
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honourable members can do, is to Teniilate their individual opfi- 
^'niona'' He then went on to express adtooiabment at tlie poveiiy 
of invention which could devise no better means of increasing the 
revenue, than two or three turns of tl>e screw of the Income-tax, 
and said that if it rested with bini, the Finance jMiuister should 
be compelled to devise some other mode of taxation Mr Stephen, 
as a member of the executive Government, of course supported 
the tax So did Mr Strachey, wIk) took the oppoitunity of promi- 
nently putting forward bis favourite doctrine, tliat the imposition 
of new taxes is the great civilizing agency fioin which alone there 
18 hope for tlie futura Sir Heni*y JDurand, while again declaring 
his conviction that the income-tax was odious to the country, uusuit- 
^ to the people, and poor in its return, wis comj>elled to vote with 
his colleagues Sir Richard Temple expressed the opinion which 
he has since frequently repeated, that the tax is an excellent 
one. He refrained, however, as lie has consistently since refrained, 
from producing arguments in support of tine view We must, how- 
ever, do him the justice of saying til'll he dissented from Mr 
Strachey 's singular notion, that an increase of taxation in a new 
form, which, though involving no contiol on the part of tliose who 
bear it, we are pleased to call local, is an object to be striven for 
And so the bill passed 

As might have been expected, a violent opposition at once began 
out of doors , and the outcry became louder and more angry when 
it was discovered a few weeks later, that the estimates on which the 
budget was framed were again all wrong, and that the year 1869-70 
ended with a small surplus of ^£*1 18,668 instead of the expected 
deficit of A*625,594, thus removiug one of the pnncipal justifica- 
tions which had been put forward for the heavy rate of tax imposed 
The CJalcutta Chamber of Commerce addressed Government as soon 
as this fact was known, and received in reply one of those illogical 
and uncourteous letters which the Financial Secretariat is peculiarly 
skilful in composing The revenues and expenditure of one year, 
they were told, have nothing to do with those of another year, and 
consequently no reimss’on could be made m the heavy rate of 
Income-tax The notion of Sir Richard Temple and Mr Chap- 
man, men without the slightest special knowleage or experience, 
delivering themselves on the subject of estimates and accounts 
to Mr Bullen Smith and his colleagues, whose whole life 
has been spent in commercial pursuits, is sufficiently ludicrous. 
The doctrine that new taxes sh'Ould be imposed and remitted year 
by year to meet every fluctuation in the opium revenue, no account 
being taken of previous actual results, is too absurd one would 
think to be propounded with a grave face by any sensible man 
But the gravity of the Government of India is iinmoveabJe They 
replied as we have said, and stuck to the tax at per cent Liv- 
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iog as they were at Simla^ out of reach of all personal sources of 
information, they stopped their ears to the complaints re-echoed 
throughout the country, and simply denied that the tax was specially 
burdensome They made no reference to the district officers who 
alone could have told them of the facts Their seiene self-com- 
placency was untroubled by a doubt It is a mere selfish cry, 
they said, raised oy the Euiopean interlopers and repeated in the 
native papers As for the suffering of the poor — how can they 
suffer when incomes under i?50 a year go fiee ? So the Income- 
tax and the gaieties at Simla were alike undisturbed The 
Government of the North-West Provinces gave ample warning that 
all was not going well Here, m Bengal, Sir William Giey was 
equally outspoken as to the irritation created by the tax, and the 
iraposbibihty of assessing it with any appioacb to justice But 
local Governments, like non-official Europeans and native papers, 
and district officers, aie objects too mean to be consideied by Lord 
Mayo and his advisers It was evident to them that the whole Indian 
world, from provincial Governors downwards, had conspned to bring 
railing accusations against their pet tax from mere malice and envy 

In March last the budget ot the piesent jear, 1871-72, was 
presented to the Council, and our Indian readers will remember 
the debate which followed when a renewed income-tax was pro- 
posed at the rate of one per cent on all incomes above dP75 a year 
The estimates cf the previous year had again been at fault In- 
stead of a bare equilibrium, there had been a surplus of a million, so 
that half the amount realised from the Income-tax could have been 
spared For the piesent year the estimated deficit, if the income- 
tax were remitted, was no more than aP550,000, a sum which 
it did not require a very striking amount of ingenuity to raise or 
save in some othei way But Si ml i had its back up, and was not 
going to be beaten whatevei the continent of India might say 
Things had come to a pretty passif Members of Council, fresh from 
the clear air of the hills, were to give way before the vulgar herd, 
official and non-official, of dwellers in the plains Sir Richard 
Temple gave it to be understood that the Income-tax was in no way 
exceptionally buidensome , thatm fact sof\r as he knew only thir- 
teen cases of oppression uudei it had occuired m all India ^ and re- 
imposed it, as we have said, at the rate of one per cent Thereupon 
followed a debate such as no Indian Council had hitherto witnessed 
Mr Robinson, the official Member for Madias, aftei detailing the 
various taxes already borne by t4e agricultural population of his 
presidency, earnestly pleaded against the imposition of this further 
grievous burden 

• His words were carefully guard if this was not their meaning they 
ed but thev were evideotly intended had none 
to convey this impression In fact 


O 
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* AVo bad no mstance/' be said, “of the aucoessful application of an 
“ Income-tax of this kind to a poor agricultural country like India. He 
“ was perfectly satisfied that this form of taxation was eminently unsuit- 
“ ed to and absolutely unfair in, this land of small peasant fiarmers 
“and moderate propi let ns , where agriculture was almost the only 
“ imimtant mdustiy, and employed eighty per cent of an indigen po- 
“ pulation , and wheie, probably, neaily one half of tbei average profits 

of all agiicultmnl toil, industry and capital was ali-eady swept away 
“ by crushing taxation, to pay imhtaiy chaiges and the interest on old 
“ War Loans, and for the costly administration of the most expensive 
“ nation in the woild An Income tax was, he thought, utterly out of 
“ place, and inequitable amongst an agricultural population already 
“ placed relatively at gieat disadvantage as respects taxation And the 
“ inequitablenoss of this additional tax on then profits was, at this 
‘‘ moment, enhanced by the fact that it operated in further diminution 
“ of agricultural piofits, at a time when these were already m course of 
“ serious additional naiiow ing undei the revised settlements which were 
“ being cairied out thioughout the length and breadth of the land, and 
“ were likely to dimmish seriously the value of all lauded pioperty as an 
“ investment and a means of livelihood 

“ ihe Government of India had before them papers from Madi^jus which 

shewed how utteily impossible it was to assess equitably lauded m- 
‘ comes in this countiy — and in almost eveiy income tax assessment 
“ the land question was involved — without disturbing, far and wide, 
“ existing conditions, exciting deep agiaiian discontent, and causing 
“ much confu ion oppression and corruption The “ rack rent ** of land- 
“ ed piopeitj could not be ascertimed without inquisitorial measures, 
“ and a departure fi om the existing system of land administration, which 
“ would cause seiious ais'satisfastion In shoit, he considered that the 
“ levy of an Income tax on agrxcuUwial inteiests, as they now piesented 
“ thomselves in India, was imiiolitic and inequitable, and now, he be- 
“ iiovfd, hapjnly needless 

“ He need scaicelj add that the modus operandi of this measure of 
“ taxation fill mshoti another mostsAious objection to its needless conti- 
“ nuance In Lngland, thcie w is some moiahty amongst income tax 
“ assessors and assessets, feeble as this instinct was, even there, amongst 
“ the latter In this counti}, he was soiiy to sa^ tliat, almost univer 
‘ sally, only tin woist instincts wcic roused and exeicised on both sides 
“ under the opeiatioii of this mcisuie Any one practically acquainted 
“ with the woiking of the Income tax knew that the whole thing, fiom 
* one end of the couutiy to the other was an unseemly and demoiahsing 
‘ wi angle between the lower oiders of Government officials, and the 
“ people of all classes — for, fiora inteiested motives, the challenge was 
“ carried far below the classes inbJnded to be taxed, and exemption 
** fees were levied by thieats far and wide — a wi angle in which the su- 
“ penoi orders of Government officials rarely found that they could act 
“ as umpires equitably 01 to their own satisfaction Bewildering inabi 
“ lity to reach the truth,) unfair charge and surcharge, and too often 
** oppression, partiality and corruption, on the one side, were met by 
“ diMgenuouuness and ci inging, and too often by lying and bribery, on 
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the other He wae perfectly satisfied it was not worth the while of bh 
** honourable Government, which was deeply interested m the moral 
** well being of this people, and in the integnty of their public serviees, 
** to endeavour to recoup a more or less illusory adverse balance of 
£500 m a generous revenue of fifty millions, at that price, m the 
“ demoralisation of their subordinate public servants and ill will amongst 
“ the people, which was now most unquestionably being paid. 

He further went on to give his testimony m suppoit of the opi- 
nion expressed by Mr Norton the late able Advocate-General at 
Madras, that there exists at this moment a sullen feeling of dis- 
content amongst natives from one end of the Empire to the other 
“The vast body of observant and thoughtful men throughout the 
country ” — Mi Hobioson continued — ' had testified earnestly that 
" this impost had piodiiced a state of feeling amongst the native 
“ community such as had been evoked by no other measure of 
“which we had had any experience^’ 

Mr Cowie, a non-official Member, would have wished to see the 
tax altogethei removed, but contented himself with moving two 
amendments restricting its operation to a single year, and to in- 
comes above 00 a year 

Mr Inglis, the official Member for the North-West Provinces, made 
a short but telling speech, which is officially reported as follows — He 
would vote against the introduction of this Bill He did so because 
his experience of the working of the income tax duiing the years it 
“ had been m force m India con\ meed him that it was a tax altogether 
“ un&uited to the people of this country, and because he knew that its 
imposition was attended with \eiy many serious evil consequences 
which ought not to be disregaided by any Go\ernment 
“ Theie was probably no menibei of this Council who had had better 
opportunities than he had had foi forming an opinion on this tax He 
had had to assess it as Collectoi, to hear appeals against it as Commis- 
Bioner, and latterly to look after the assessment of the whole of the 
“ Noith Western Provinces ss a Member of the Board of Revenue, and he 
“ had no hesitation m saying, in the words used by the Local Taxation 
Committee assembled last yeai in the North West, when speakmg of 
“ the income tax ‘ that it was a tax odious to the people and odious to 
“ the officeis who had to assess and collect it ' He believed that this 
“ opinion was held by eveiy officer who had had to take an active part 
in assessing the tax. The causes of this weie not far to seek The 
“ people detested the tax in consequence of the inquisition, oppi’ession 
‘*and extortion, which eveiy where accompanied its enforcement , the 
** officers of Government hated it because they saw all these evil prao- 
tices going on around them, while thej weie powerless to put a stop 
*‘to them 

“ The area of the districts was so large and the population so great 
“ that it was impossible for any Collectoi to make the assessments him 
** self He wras consequently compelled to employ a lot of underpaid 
** Natives to prepare lists of the persons liable to assessment, and 
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** had to rely on information which he well knew to be ontmefr 
** worthy, when estimating the amount to be charged on each person 
It fi'eqaently happened that a Collector had not b^n in charge of a dm 
** tiict more than a few weeks, or eren days, when he was called upon 
** to assess it to the income tax He was consequently in total ignorance 
of the circumstances of the jieople he had to assess, and did not know 
“ where to turn to for information on which he could rely, to enable him 
** to form an opinion on the returns sent in He felt that he was work- 
** ing in the dark , that with the best intentions, and with the most ear- 
“ nest desire to do light, he was piobably every day committing the most 
** frightful injustice It wis tins groping about in the dark, this uncer 
“ tamty, this impossibility of obtaining any reliable data on which to 
base the assessments, that made the tax so hateful to the officei who 
had to assess it, and to the people who hid to pay it It was just the 
“ same with the income tax of ISIjO The leturns of that tax, published 
** afterwards, shewed tint no kss than 93 per cent of the assessments 
“were siuchaiges, and a suichiige to the income tax meant nothing 
“ more nor less than a guess mide by m assessoi on infoiraation which 
“ was worth i otlung I he guess miglit l)e high, oi it might be too low, 
“ but no one could tell winch and as&inedly it had no relation 

“ whatever to the itil income of the person sin charged 

“The Hon’ble Sir R Temple, m lus speech on the budget, said it was 
“noteworthy that, on a ciicu) u being addressed to the several Loeml 
“Oo\ernment8 in India ,enquning whether there were any known cases 
“of oppression or ovei exiction leplies had been receiied fiora all of 
“them (except the Government of Bengal), to the effect that no such cases 
“were known, while the Goveinment of Bengal did indeed trensmit a 
“resume of some thirteen cases The Hon’ble Gentleman remarked 
“on this that the number was of course a matter for ranch regret, 
“though relatively it was not large Now, Mr Inghs submitted 
“that the statement hiidly gave a coirect impression of the 
“pur}>oit of the replies sent m by the various Governments He 
“believed that the Government of Bengal leplied that numerous 
“cases of oppression had come to light , and that thiiteen cases were 
“ forwarded as samples foi tlie information of the Government of India 
“ The other Goveinments, he believed, replied that there was no doubt 
“ that extortion prevailed to a lamentable extent, but that no cases had 
“ been specially hi ought to notice, and it was not piobable that they 
“would be , for a mui who had paid to get his name left out of the 
“ lists, or who had paid to get off a threatened surcharge, was not likely 
“ to come forward afterw aids and state publicly what he had done 
“ Though the people suffered m silence, it was none the less true that 
“ bribery and extortion prevailed, ^or was the disaffection and disloyalty 
“engendered the less general, oi the less worthy of the very seuous 
“ consideration of the Government. 

“ The Hon’ble Sir R Temple had said, on several occasions, that it 
“ was absurd to call a tax unpopulai, which fell on only one in three 
“hundred of the population Now, Mr 3 nglis confessed he oould not 
“ understand how any one who had given the slightest attention to the 
“ob^ecUons urged against an income-tax, could make use of such an argu 
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raent os this It might be true that onlj one m three hxindred of the 
‘‘ people paid income tax to Government , but it was equally true that, 
“of the two huudied emd ninety nine remaining, at least one half were 
“ subjected to the most vexatious and oppressive inquisition and extor- 
“tion when the preliminary lists were diawn up, and thataveiy large 
“ number of these men had to pay to keep their names out of the lists 
“ All this went on though the officers of Government did their best to 
“prevent it This biibeiy and extortion seemed inherent in the very 
“ nature of an income tax in this country, where the population affected 
** was so large and the officei s of Government so few He did not believe 
“ that a man could be found who, having assessed a district to the income 
^ tax, would say that he beUcAed the tax to have been levied fairly, and 
“ without a lamentable amount of bribei-y and corruption No blame 
“ could be imputed to the officers charged with the assessment and 
“ collection of the tax foi this They everywhere did their utmost 
“ to prevent these evil pi ictices, and they protested against the tax:, 
“because they knew from experience that these evil consequences 
“ everywhere attended its enfoi cement, notwithstanding their most 
“ stienuoua and unceasing endeavours to put a stop to them It 
“ was, he believed, no exaggoiation to say that, for every man who 
“ paid income tax to Government twentv paid to get off, and that for 
“ every rupee paid into the tie isui i anotlu i w is ud to the subordinate 
“ Native officials , that is, the N itives of India ]>ud Ust year upwards 
“ of two millions as income tax, and u])w luls ot two millions more as 
“ bribes 

“ Everywhere throughout the country, the tax was demoralizing to 
‘ the peo])le , ever} wbeie false returns were sent in , ever} where the 
“ ti iding classes weie beginning to keep two sets of books one set shew 
“ mg acciimtely their real transactions, the other set containing a care- 
“fu'ly prepaied giibled account to be shewn to the income-tax assessors. 
“How nnsuited the tax was to the people of this country, and how 
“htaitily it was detested by them, mignt be gatheied fiom the fact, that 
“no Na i\e Government had ventuied to Ie\} it and these Governments 
“ were by no means backw ad lu devising new Nouices of taxation It 
“ was the Bntish Goiernnunt dune which hajl the power to force this 
“ tax on its unwilling subjects, and the Biitish Government even could 
“ levy it onlv in times of piofonnd jieace 

“ A tax, then, which was ever} wheie and always accompanied by the 
“corruption and extoition which attended the income tax m India, a 
“ tax which demoralized the people to the extent this did , a tax which 
“created such wide spread and deep disaffection and dishke to our 
“ Government as this had, a tax which no Native Government had ever 
‘ ventuied to impose, and which the British Government itself could 
“levy only in time of peace, was a tax which ought not to be impelled, 
“ even if it produced millions , but to put it on in older to obtain a paltry 
“ fifty lakhs m a budget of ovei fifty nnlhon pounds sterling, was, he 
“ maintained, most unwise and impolitic, e«;pecially when, as m the pre- 
“ sent case, there seemed to be good reason to doubt whether there was 
“ any deficit at all. 
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Mr Cockerell, the Bengal officjal Member, followed to the same 
effect Ml Chapman, the Bombay oiScial Member though he 
would have opposed the proposal to impose an income tax foi the 
first time, yet accepted the concession now made of reducing the rate 
to 1 per cent, and exempting incomes under ^75 a year, and 
supported the Bill Mr Bullen Smith in a singularly able and tem- 
perate speech, said that he did not believe the tax to be necessary and 
remonstiated strongly against any attempt to place it among the per- 
manent souiccs of revenue At the same time he administered a re- 
buke as telling as it was well deserved to Sir Richard Temple’s flip- 
pant pretence that he knew of no special hardship connected with the 
administration of the tax “It might he asked/’ he said, “why 
“ he referred to these things ? Simply because he felt that we could 
“not afford to weaken, by one single thiead, the slender cord of 
“ sympathy which existed between us and those for whom we legis- 
“ late However we might diffti m opinion as to the financial 
“ measures adopted last Apiil we must all unite in deploring 
“the limentxble want of coidiality between Governois and 
“governed, by which the year now closing had been so strikingly 
“maiked, and it was because he feared the reference made 
“to those lepoits* would not tend in any degree to pro- 
“ mote a better feeling that ho would fain have seen it omitted 
“ spmpathy ” 

“altogether or couched m terms of broader and moie hearty 
Ml Campbell, the new Lieutenant Governor of Bengal declin- 
ed to enter on the question whether an Income-tax ought 
or ouglit not to be imposed, but was quite ready to admit 
that there was a strong feeling of hostility to it on the part of 
the taxpa}ers the officeis in Bengal who had to adniiuistei it, 
and all the local governments, including that of Bombay He 
further went on to thiow out a* suggestion of which, if we mistake 
not, more will be heard hereafter, that, however hateful to the people 
angidly administeied imperial Income tax might be, a local property- 
tax roughly and gradually assessed might be the best means of reach- 
ing the richer clashes In administering the Income-tax, assessments 
have to be completed within a limited time It is physicall} impos- 
sible that the assessor should visit even for an hour all the villages 
where assessments are made Everything rests on hearsay and is 
done in a hurry The rigid provisions of the law in the matter 
of appeals, too, seem fiamcd at if the} had been with the express 
object of rendering equitable administration of the tax impossible, 
and turning district officers, much against their will, into instru- 
ments of tortuie But if, as Mr Campbell suggested, all direct 


* Tlue refers to bir Picliard’s state aion had been officially reported, 
meut that only 13 cases of oppres 
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taxation were local, the w ell-to do people in each distnct might 
veiy well m the course of a few yeais be roughly appiaised Mis- 
takes would of course still be made, but the errors of a good-natured 
Collector would often be collected by a sterner successor, and m the 
end a toleiably correct guess would be made at tlie amount of each 
nch man’s substance, especially if the administrxtion weie made not 
only provincial but local, so that each man might feel that m lettmg 
off his neighbour too easily be was increasing tlie burden on his own 
shoulders Another strong point made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
was this In England the great advantage of an Income-ta'? is its 
elasticity It can be raised 01 lowered yeai by year as may be neces- 
sary Here on the othei hand the tax at a low rate bungs in so little 
as to be liaidly wortli collect ng while at a high rate it is not 
•worth the extreme opposition and ill-fcelmg winch is engendered 
The other speakers in this now celebiated debate need not be 
specially noticed Mr Stephen, as usual, proved himself a clever 
advocate, and all tlie members of the Executive naturally support 
ed the bill, though Geneial Norman admitted that he did not 
approve of the tax Mr Stiacln y, whose sensation il proceedings 
were the first beginning of trouble, denied the truth of Mr Inglis’s 
statements , and alleged from his own expenence that if m 
any district the people were haiassed and oppressed, it could 
only he from gross maladministration At the same time he 
threatened Mr Inglis with the displeasure of the local Government 
under which he served Those who are not familiar with the 
manners and customs of the Government of India, will doubt- 
less think such a threat to the last degree unseemly Here m 
India we are accustomed to them and feel no sui prise 

At the close of tlie dchite, the Piesident made a long and, m 
some respects, able speech, m which the following passage oc- 
curred — * 

“ I was much struch the otlier diy by the very strong ohsei rations 
that were made by my hou blc fiiend Mi Inglis, who is mtimately ac 
“ quainted with the ciicanist inces of the Noith Western Piovinces 
presented to the Council his experience of tlie working of the tax. 
His account was alaiming 

* It is impossible to 01 ei look such a statement made bv so eminent 
“ an official We aie about, theiefore, to request the North-Western Go- 
vemmeut to furni&h us with a catalogue of tlie cases which ha\e chreefc- 
ly 01 indirectly come to tlmii knowledge show mg either oppression or 
** maladmimatiation as coniucted with the levy of the income tax We 
“ are also about to ask that Government o ‘‘Upply us with the names o£ 
the individuals concerned, and the officers tin ough whom this informa- 
** tion had been conveyed We shall ask who the snboidmate officials are 
that were refened to, and what are the reasons why the AaministrafeLoa 
IS unable to control or to prevent the abuses described We shall further 
“ aJsk whether these alleg^ evils and demoralization are supposed to bo 
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** confined to the assessment and collection of this branch of the 
revenue We shall further ask wheher, if these evils are found to 
exist with regard to the collection of this and other branches of revenue, 
“ any remedies can be suggested to prevent their recurrence I con 
** hardly conceive that a more important senes of questions could be put 
“ to a Government, and 1 have no reason to doubt that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Noith West ^ill gi\e his most earnest attention to 
them ” 

The reply from Sir W Muir is now before the world , and we 
propose to conclude this article by reproducing from this reply 
and other trustworthy souices a few facts and opinions to show 
how the Income-tax really works 

“ The sentiments of Mr Inglis,” Sir William Muir's Govern- 
ment replied, “ are shared more or less by probably three-fourths 
** of the officers in these provinces who have had an opportunity 
“ of forming an opinion , and His Honor has found with hardly an 
" exception that those officeis possessed of the most experience 
" and judgment, coincide to a laige extent in the views and im- 
** pressions of Mr Inglis They do not indeed pretend to certify 
“ the degree or the amount of bribery and corruption, which they 
“ think was put incautiously by him into too definite a shape, 
“ and asserted with too universal and sweeping a condemnation 
** But taking these statements as figures-of-speech, and as ex- 
“ pressive of a very geneial prevalence of oppression and corrup- 
" tioD, the} are speaking broadly at one with him ” * * * * ‘^It 

was not the superior agency of the tehseeldars from which the 
“ oppression chiefly proceeded M^here indeed, they were inclined 
“ to be corrupt they no doubt bad large oppoituntities , and i 
“ would be sm prising if, considering the venial character of bribery 
“ in the eyes of native society, they were everywhere and without 
“ exception proofs against the temptation But we may hope that, 
“ as a rule, they were pioof " “ The real delinquents and oppres- 

“ sors of the country, were as the Lieutenant-Governor undeistands 
** the complaint, the nndeihngs thiough whom the tehseeldars 
“or superior officers were, as a matter of necessity, obliged 
to work How else could the tehseeldar proceed where 
“ there were hundreds of villages and thousands of persons, 
“ whose means were to be tested — a process necessaiily involv- 
“ mg local investigation and local knowledge There was no 
“ other machinery to his hand , he was obliged to use it And 
“ yet no one who knows anything of native character should doubt 
“ that putwarees and small officials having such a commission, 
“ would, In the execution of it, attend to their own interests " 
♦ * • ♦ # Such, though susceptible of proof only 

“ IB rare and exceptional cases, is the oppressive manner m 
“ which the tax is believed by our most experienced officers to 
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** have worked. It will perhaps be asked why this bribery and 
“ extortion has not more frequently come to light ? The answer 
** IS — why should it ? The people were only too glad to pay and 
** be free , why should they complain of a benefit believed to have 
** been cheaply purchased ? ” ♦ • ^ How far the unpopu- 

“ larity of the tax is due to payment of this kind made to escape 
taxation, and how far to a sense of the liability to over-assess- 
ment owing to the arbitrary natuie of the tax and hopelessness 
of redress and appeal, the Lieutenant-Governor is unable to say 
** But so much His Honour may say, without any hesitation, that 
“ in the course o^ a long service in India, be has never witnessed 
“ anything approaching the popular aiscontent created by the 
** Income-tax dunng the last two years In many places the 
“ Lieutenant Governor’s camp was besieged with complainants, 
“ and yetm taking up individual cases, it was almost impossible, 
from the nature of the case and the absence of data, to determine 
“ m any single instance that injustice had been done The same 
“ may be said of the Commissioner, and the same of the Collector , 
“ when they amended the assessment, it was more by a sort of 
intuition that something was wrong, than fioin any distinct evi- 
‘‘ dence of a specific oveicharge ” 

Sir William Muir’s leply enclosed letters from both the 
members of the Board of Revenue, in which reference was 
made to a previous demi official communication, stating the 
Board’s belief that great extortion was practised by the 
native officials to whom the assessment of the tax was neces- 
sarily entrusted, m the form of enforced payment of sums 
levied as black-mail by the assessing officer and paid by the 
people with the view of securing the exclusion of their names 
fiom the Income-tax list, or for their inclusion in a lower grade 
This confidential communication faust apparently have escaped 
Sir Richard Temple’s memory when he spoke of only 1 3 cases of 
oppiessions having been officially leported , since it cannot be sup- 
posed that he intended to make a mere quibble on the word ‘ offici- 
ally ” However that may be, these later letters from the memheis of 
the Board are thoioughly explicit ‘ I belie\e,” Mr Reid says, 
‘Hhat Mi Inglis was quite within the maik when he stated that 
natives of India have paid as much in the form of bribes to es- 
“ cape payment of the tax, as the) have paid into the Gov ein meat 
“treasury as Income-tax,” and again ‘ I go entirely with Mr 
“ Inglis, when he charges the Income-tax with demoralizing the 
“ people by the inducement which it holds out to the preparation 
“ of two sets of accounts, — one for the trader, and the other for 
“ the Government officer” Mr Mayne the junior member of the 
Board, writes in the same strain — “ It is idle,” he says, “ to call for 
a catalogue of cases showing oppression and maladministration 
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It ]s useless to ask the names of individaals concerned A few 
“ cases of this kind may be counted, a few offenders handed over to 
“justice , but in the nature of things very few of these cases are 
“ ever brought to notice ’*♦*•»*« But it is nevertheless 
“ true in my belief that cases of this kind are innumerable, and 
“ that they do cause and have caused an amount of irritation and 
“ dissatisfaction throughout the countiy, which la most deplorable, 
“ and may be not unattended with danger It is easy to suggest 
“ to the Local Government to adopt remedies to prevent such things 
“happening There no remedy save in the total abolition 
“ of the tax 

The Resolution recorded upon this by the Financial Department 
was of a character, which is very much to be regretted Irntated, 
as it would seem, by finding that Sir William Muir supported Mr 
Inglis, the Supreme Government assumed that the hardship prov- 
ed to have been inflicted by the tax, was due to maladministration , 
and in a tone which should never be adopted m official correspon- 
dence — least of all m a communication addressed to the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of a province — expressed the Governor Qenerars sur- 
prise that such maladministration should have been allowed to exist 
At the same time, strict orders were given, that no officer of lower 
position than a tehseeldar should m future be allowed to make 
assessments Reference was also made to reports giving a com- 
paratively favourable account of the working of the tax, which 
were submitted in the beginning of the year 1861 by Sir William 
Muir as a member of the Board of Revenue, and Sir George El- 
pbiastone as Lieutenant-Governor, with the evident intention of 
casting a Slur upon the present administration 

Sir William Muirs reply to this has not been published ^n ex~ 
ienso, but extracts from it which have appeared in one of the Cal- 
cutta papers* seem to show that it was absolutely crushing With 
respect to the employment of officers below the rank of tehseeldars, 
it was sufficient to explain that no such officers ever had been em- 
ployed in making assessments It is in the enquiries which must 
precede assessment, and in the necessary reference to those posses- 
sing local and personal knowledge of the inhabitants, that abuses 
and corruptions are most liable to occur With regard to the 
contrast drawn between the present state of things and that 
which existed in 1861, the Lieutenant-Governor wrote as follows — 
“ The Governor General m Council has been pleased to contrast 
“ the administration of the Income-tax as repoited in 1861, with 
“ the state of things now existing, and to attribute the detenora- 
“ tion to laxity of control under the present Government His 
“ Honour submits that it would have been reasonable, perhaps 
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only just, to have considered whether causes may not have been 
“ at work other than want of effective supervision, before assuming 
“ and publishing to the whole of Indi^ the imputation againat 
** this Government of a lax control’^ And again ** An implied 
“ contrast is drawn in your despatch between the administratioii 
“ of Sir Q Elphinstone in respect of the Income-tax, and that of 
** Sir William Muir His Honour would not venture to place hia 
** administration in competition with the Government of that 
most eminent and lamented Statesman Fortunately, however, 
“ no such necessity exists For, as remarked by His Excellency 
in Council, the present Lieutenant-Governor was then member 
“ of the Board, through whose agency alone Sir G Elphinstone 
“ worked the Income-tax, and in whose labours he reposed a gener- 
** ous and implicit confidence The present Lieutenant-Governor, 
“ as Member of the Boaid of Revenue, not only had occasion then 
** m conjunction with his colleague the late Mr Rowland Money, 
“ to carry out the insti actions of the Government, both as to tha 
“ agenc} and the modus opeiandi of assessment , but a^so in hia 
circuits had the opportunity of closely watching the results. 
“ He has had similar opportunities, in his annual tours aa 
“ Lieutenant-Governor (which have reached to every district 
“ in these provinces excepting Bundlekund and the Jhanaie 
“ Division), of watching the present system , and he is able from 
“ personal knowledge to say, that there were no precautions 
“ enjoined in 1861 which are not now enjoined, and that there 
“ IS not any lower agency now made use of that was not then 
“ employed^* We have said enough already to show what a wide 
difference there is between the circumstances under which Mr 
Wilson's Income tax was imposed, and those of the present 
day , and the following passage fiom Sir William Muirs rejoinder 
throws further light upon the point It is also certain that as the 
'' people became familiar with the working of the tax, they learned 
the comparative helplessness of Government in the ascertainment 
** of real income and the checking of evasion , an antagonism has 
thus grown up between the people and the Government assessors, 
which has not tended to the popularity of the measure For 
the same reason, their experience of the vagueness of the grounds 
“ we have to go upon, has no doubt emboldened those through 
“ whom the assessors are obhged to make their investigations, to 
** profit by oui ignorance It is not surprising that people so venal 
m their habits should rapidly betome more practised adepts la 
“ corruption, and should be able yeai by year to turn the oppor- 
** tuoity to better account " In spite, too, of the total absence of 
earnest enquiry into its working and the meagre reports sent m 
from all provinces on Mr Wilson’s tax, there is quite enough evi- 
dence on record to show that the state of things was really not mack 
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better then than in later years Thus in the North-West Pro- 
vinces the number of cases in which the returns furnished by 
assessees were accepted as correct, was only 3 3 per cent In the 
remaining 96 7 per cent of cases, therefore, assessments were made 
by guess-work The repoit fiom the same provinces for that year 
8a}s ‘Hhe returns were if possible more useless in 1861-62 than 
“ they weie in 1860-61 In the fiist year of the tax there seems 
“ to have been a hope that if a plausible return were made out, 
“ it might be accepted , theie was, too, some fear of the severe 
** penalties contained m the Act The people also had not m 
“ 1860-61 recovered fiom the abnormal dread of offending caused 
“ by the Penal Code, and the events out of which the tax originated 
“ But it seems to have been felt in 1861 62 that the safest course 
“ was to enter incomes at the lowest amount possible ” Again we 
find that in the year 1860-61 the tax was so “unduly pressed’' 
in the district of Goruckpore, that a falling off of 24 3 per cent 
in the following }ear could not be wondered at This haidly seems 
to imply that the tax in those days worked well 

The opinions of vauous local officers which are quoted m an ap- 
pendix to theN W Provinces Income-tax report foi the year 1870- 
71 show very clearly some of the indirect evils, which it produces 
Thus the Collector of Saharunpore says — “ It is not only a mistake 
“financially, but it is a mistake politically it raises up discontent 
“ and iiritation among the people , it is demoralising to the subord 
“ mate officials who assist us m assessing it , worst perhaps of all 
“ it weakens our administration and lessens our power of doing good, 
“ by undermining and destroying the influence of our district 
“officers The same people who many years ago used to crowd 
“ round and delight to talk to a district officer when he visited 
“their villages, now distiust him and fly from him because he 
“ IS a tax-collector A district officer can hardly ask a ques 
“ tion fiom a native now without exciting the suspicion that he is 
“ trying to worm out some information about his or his neighbour'E 
“ income It is our duty, unfortunately, as servants of Goveinmentj 
“ to assess this tax But still it is also our duty to protest ag 
“ loudly as we can against it — to point out the evils attending 
“it — m the hope that some day the Supreme Goveinment may 
“ listen to us, and may be convinced that the tax is not one which 
“ IS suited to India” Othei testimony is given to the same effect 
which we have not space to quote 

No one who has read what we have said above will hesitate 
to accept as substantially correct Mr Inglis’s account of the 
Income-tax m the North-West Provinces But it may be said 
and doubtless will be said, that the case is exceptional , that 11 
other provinces there are not the same difficulties of administration 
3o far, however, as Bengal proper is concerned, this notion n 
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entirely refuted by the Boaid’s Income-tax report for the year 
1870-71 , and the evidence of this report is the more valuable as 
coming from Mr Alonzo Money, one of the very few officers of 
experience and ability who regaid the Income-tax with a modified 
approval Indeed, the circumstances of Bengal proper are m some 
respects specuilly unfavourable It is true that the province 
contains a large number of tolerably wealthy persons of the middle 
class from whom an ideal Income-tax might very justly be le- 
vied But the practical difficulties m the way of correct assess- 
ment are probably greater than m any other part of the country 
Elsewhere some sort of subordinate executive establishment con- 
nects Government with the people In Bengal there is nothing 
of the kind , and its forty millions of inhabitants have to be assessed 
by some hundred and fifty officers, the majority of whom are already 
overburdened with other work Sir Eichard Temple will doubtless 
point out that though the people are many, the assessees are 
comparatively few , but this does not much affect the case As- 
sessees do not live m a special part of each town or district, nor 
can they be collected together by whistling for them They have 
to be searched out in p^ery village It was doubtless slow work 
collecting gold fiom the bed of Pactolus, though compared with 
the sands in which they lay hidden the precious grains were few 
The Government resolution on Mr Money’s lepoit gives an ex- 
cellent account of the way m which assessments are made^ and 
as it seems to us alone can be made, in Bengal 

“ Mr Campbell’s own inquiries,” it says, “ tally with those of the 
“ Member in charge In Bengal it may be said that while there are 
no permanent local establishments, the assessors are rarely selected 
“ for local knowledge of the country and people They come as 
strangers As strangers it is almost impossible that they should 
** have, or that, during the few days they lemain m each part of the 
“ district, they should acquire, any sufficient knowledge of the posi- 
“ tion and resources of the people His Honour has in vain press- 
“ ed assessor aftei assessor for an explanation of the way m which 
“ his assessments are made, but they have uniformly failed to give 
** any clear account of their proceedings. An assessor, it seems, asks 
** the neighbours or the * respectable people ’ , he looks at the 
“ houses he takes the profit of the land at Rs 10 per beegah, if he 
** can discover the quantity, and puts on something for the cultiva- 
** tor’s house , he makes a shot, and he hears objections. This is all 
that they can tell The explanations given m Mr Money’s 25th 
paragraph do not go much farther Baboo JadooNauth Chowdry 
** well depicts the difficulties which ha\e to be met, and shows how 
his typical ‘ respectable man ’ turos out a rascal , but as regards 
** his mode of surmounting his difficulties, it appears that he merely 
summons neighbours or the ‘ respectable men^ from different parts 
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" of the pergunnah and gets his information from them The two next 
assessors quoted consult the headmen or make oontending parties 
** estimate one another, but they both seem to rely greatly on the 
** chowkeedar In other provinces tehsildars and mamlutdars have 
** been accused of corruption , and especially it has been said that 
“ when they trust to subordinate writers, peons, and putwarees, cor- 
** ruption must be expected But chowkeedars are a long step 
“ below any of these Notoriously the most needy, ill-paid men 
** m the country, it can hardly be supposed that they are very re- 
** liable His Honour is impressed with the belief that if an attempt 
“ 16 to be made at getting assessments m any degree approaching 
“ similarity, not to say equality of incidence, it will be necessary to 
“ adopt much more systematic measures than have been yet at- 
tempted, and to persevere in them for a senes of years ** 

Again, the position of the zemindais m Bengal puts an almost 
impassable bar in the way of anything like a just distribution of 
direct taxation For it has been clearly established that at all 
events in some parts of the province, they levy illegal cesses of 
vanous kinds almost at their discretion , and among these cesses 
18 one to meet the burden thrown on them by the Income-tax The 
sum collected far exceeds the amount of the tax which it is nominally 
intended to meet, so that even if all mere cultivators are exempted, 
as may perhaps be the case hereafter, from direct assessment, they 
will still find the Income-tax a very heavy burden It will be 
said that the levy of illegal cesses should be prevented , and no 
one could feel this more acutely or is likely to strive more earnest- 
ly for their suppression than the present Lieutenant-Governor 
But these things cannot be done in a day or a year or a genera- 
tion , and till the relations of the landlords and tenants have been 
brought more into the light of day, oi — and this seems to us a 
more hopeful prospect — till the gradual spread of intelligence and 
wealth has put the ryots m a position to hold their own better 
than at present, an Income-tax, or a road cess, or any other 
impost which the zemihdar can shift on to the shoulders of his 
tenants, is sure to throw a gnevous burden on those least able to 
bear It 

There is much more to be said We might quote opinions 
without number in support of our view We might tell of cases 
by the score in which men, having been assessed and prosecuted 
and fined, when the few brass pots which were their only wealth 
had been sold, were found to be Supers We could tell of others 
driven across the frontier into Nepal to avoid the hated tax- 
gatherer But it IB not our object to appeal to the feeling which 
such cases of gnevous hardship, however isolated they might be, 
would be sure to excite We simply desire to lay the plain broad 
facts before our readers. The subject will be forced upon their 
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attention, 'when next year's budget is declared , and it is well to 
consider it now Whether Lord Mayo’s Government will give 
the tax up altogether, or hand it over to Local Governments, or 
stick to It in its present form, there are no means of saying , but 
we cannot but hope that they will determine on getting nd of this 
most obvious and not least efficient cause of the rancour and 
distrust which pervade the countiy A tax at one per cent conti- 
nued from a previous year is of course a light thing compared 
with one imposed for the first time at a heavy rate , and year by 
year, if fresh assessments are not pressed, it will be less and less felt 
But the fact that direct taxation in India only ceases to be gnevous- 
ly oppressive by becoming at the same time unproductive, is m itself 
sufficient to condemn it Assuming for the sake of argument that 
the advocates of an Income-tax are in the right, it is nevertheless 
undeniable that the whole country is bitterly oppposed to them 
There is no distinction in this matter between native and European, 
official and non-official The Bengalee is at one with the Patriot, 
and the Bngliehmw with the Amrtta Bazar Patnka Surely 
then, some sacrifice might well be made in order to remove such a 
constant source of hostility and distrust between Governors and 
governed In India above all other countries it is necessary that 
Government should be conducted by statesmen, not by anthmeti- 
cians , and we cannot but hope that even at this eleventh hour 
Lord Mayo’s Government will decide on making a concession which, 
if not granted now, will one day be forced on them or their succes- 
sors , and will eithei extinguish the tax altogether or at least hand 
it over to Local Governments to deal with as they please. 



Art VII— reminiscences OF AVA 

F ew nations m the world have such interminable histories 
and profess such a refined pleasure m reading them, as the 
subjects of our interesting ally, the King of Ava , and yet there 
IS considerable reason to doubt if any large number of persons 
outside of Ava have any clear apprehension of the sequence of 
events in the annals of that once famous empire TJnfoitunately 
the so-called Burmese chronicles, which have been compiled by 
Burmese scribes, aie of little value to European readers , and it 
may be inferred that not even a Gibbon or a Macaulay could place 
a select stock of facts in a foira which should be at once readable 
and philosophical Accordingly, it seems desirable to disclaim at 
starting all intention of writing an histoiical essay , and simply 
to confess that the only object of the present paper is to attempt 
to embody such reminiscences of Ava during the last generation 
or two, as may be gathered from old travelleis and personal 
experiences 

Here some preliminary explanation is necessary Of Burmah 
and its people something has been already written in a previous 
review In the piesent aiticle nothing is intended beyond a little 
gossip about old Ava politics, and the reproduction of half-forgot- 
ten anecdo+es of Burmah and its court and capital, such as 
Horace Walpole might have deaily loved, aud such as peihaps no 
one, with inferior powers, could ever hope to preserve fiom oblivion 
Fortunately for ourselves, and perchance for our readers, we are 
in a position to incorpoiate in our gossip the reminiscences of a 
gentleman, who has perhaps seen more of the old Courts of Ava 
and Amarapoora than any livmg«.man , and by his kind permis- 
sion we are enabled to string our little facts and observations in 
the form of a personal^sketch, which at any rate will serve to give 
Lfe and reality to our small details 

Mr R S Edwards, late Collector of Customs at Rangoon, 
has recently retlied from the service of the Biitish Government 
after an official career of more than fifty years , and he still re- 
tains a vivid recollection of old times and old scenes which have 
long since passed away fiom India and Burmah He was born at 
Madras in 1802, just three yeiy^s after the oveithiow of TippA 
Sultan and the capture of Senugapatam , in the days when there was 
no club and no cathedral, when the Nilgiri Hills were as little 
known as the mountains of Thibet, when Lord William Bentinck was 
Governor of Madras, and when the glorious little man, the far- 
seeing Marquis of Welleslej, was engaged m the all-important 
task of delivering India from the oppression of Mahratta supre- 
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macy In those Calcutta was already becoming a City of 
Palaces The old Goveinment House where Wanen Hastings and 
Philip Francis qiiarielled and fought and which until a late period 
formed the public treasury, was being transferred to the spacious 
building which was then rapidly rising amidst the jungle of Chow- 
nnffhee Madras, however, was little more than a group of villages, 
with Fort St George and Black Town on the strand, facing the 
sea , and was fast losing the importance winch it had enjoyed m 
the dajs when Haid >r and Tipp6 dominated over the south, and 
the French were in the ascendant m the Deccan Anglo-Indian 
Society was altogether diffeient from what it is now Communi- 
cation with England was about once a year Houses were small, and 
punkahs far from univeisal , life, though occasionally short, was 
generally genial and convivial , whilst there was a far higher tone 
in geneial society than existed in the days when English nabobs 
maintained Indian zan^nas 

Our object, however, is not to revive recollections of old India but 
of old Burmah , and the times when Mr Edwards was a boy at 
Madras, may be sufficiently indicated by saying that he remembeis 
the mutmj- at Vellor, the ai rival of Sic George Barlow at Madras 
in supersession of Lord William Bentmck, the completion of St 
Georges Church on the Choultry plain, the construction of the 
stone-bridge across the Madras rivei at Chintradapettafa He can 
also recollect the battle of Wateiloo, and the settlement of the 
Emperor Napoleon at St Helena 

Mr Edwards was educated at Madras , and was sent in 1819, at 
the age of seventeen to the Sciaits Settlement to be a clerk in the 
office of Ml M iingay the Superintendent of Wellesley, which 
hod been ceded to the British Government about the commence 
ment of the oentuiy by the King of Quedah Ihis once notori- 
ous potentate is now utterly foi gotten , and in order to revive his 
memory, and call up some pictuie ot Wellesley and its surround- 
ings, it will be necessary to glance at the • histoiy of the Straits 
Settlements in the days of yore 

Quedah IS a small territory on the western coast of Malacca, 
some distance to the south of Burmah, and almost immediately 
opposite the northern portion of the Island of Sumatra. The 
King of Quedah was a tributary of the King of Siam, but he was 
often virtually independent He was a coarse and barbaious Malay 
chief, half Musalman and half Paga% whose chief pleasures consist- 
ed in adding new inmates to his Malay haram Captain HarailtoD, 
who visited the place about the beginning of the last century, says 
that the country produced tin, pepper elephant’s teeth, oanes and 
a gum that was used for making tar and pitch , and that the King 
was poor, proud and beggarly, exacting presents on all occasional 
from merchant strangers 
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In 1785 Captain L]ght, the Commander of a country vessel 
touched at Qu^ah , and under circu in stances which aie now al- 
together forgotten, he married the daughter of the so-called King, 
and received the Island of Penang as the dowry of his Malay bride, 
subject to a yearly tribute to hei father This island is situated off 
the coast of Quedah, and was known for some time as Prince of 
Wales’s Island Captain Light offered it to the late East India 
Company, and as it was covered with an immense forest of ship-bnild- 
iDg timber, the Directois gladly accepted it with the view of making 
the settlement a great ship-building depot and arsenal Of 
<X)urse, under such circumstances, Captain Light was the fiist 
Goveinor of Penang , but whether he obtained the post as one of 
the conditions of the transfer or whether it was given to him out 
of gratitude, is somewhat problematical It will suffice to say that 
his pay as Governor was Rs 2 500 per mensem , and th it he h id 
three mem beis of council on Rs 1,100 poi mensem each, and a 
regular staff of Secretary and Assistant Secret iiy Jt would thus 
appear that the worthy Captain made a verj fair capital out of his 
dusky lady , and His Majesty the King of Qnodah did not do amiss, 
as the East India Company was induced to give him six thousand 
dollars yearly as au equnalciit for all claims on the revenue of 
Penang 

Financially the settlement did not for some years turn out 
a success The expenses were enormous, and had to be de- 
frayed by Bengal In those halcyon times there were no 
com petition- wallahs educated for their posts ^ but posts weie 
created as a provision for such gentleman failures as sons in-law, 
helpless cousins, and ' ne’er do weels ’’ Penang was thus a god- 
send to the Directors , whilst Beng il was the milch cow that sup- 
ported it 'Ihe administiation of the island could not there- 
fore be expected to >ield any profit , and thus whilst the timber was 
good, the expense of building a ship was three times at Penang 
what it would ha\e teen at Rangoon or Bassein The climate 
was at the same time most unhealthy Captain Light man- 
aged to live until 1791- , but Mis Light who always went by the 
name of the Queen of Quedah was still living in 1819, when 
Mr Edwards saw her By tins time the old lady, like ancient 
Malay beauties in geneial, had lost those youthful attiactions by 
which she bad won the heart of hei seafaring admirer Her 
daughters, however, were fai^ to look upon, and one of them 
married a young English officer who died a General only a few 
years ago 

At the end of the last century the malaria of the Penang 
mngle was deadly The successors of Captain Light, and the 
European officials generally, died off almost as rapidly as if they 
had been posted on the western coast of Africa It was to obviate 
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this mortality and to piovide a Banatarium, that the cession of 
a ti’act of land on the main coast was obtained from the King of 
Quedah in 1800, and dignified with the name of Wellesley after 
the name of the reigning Governor-General 

Wellesley however, proved to lie at that time as unhealthy as 
the island of Penang When Mr Edv^ards landed tbeie in 1819, 
this unheaitliiness still continued, and Europeans were earned off 
by fever and dysenteiy in a manner sufficient to inspire their 
survivors wiih the deepest melancholy The Chinese were al- 
ready settling in Penang , but they do not so much fear death , and 
indeed, familiarise themselves with it by ordeiing their coffins on 
their wedding day, and keeping the decorated boxes ready for the 
melancholy occasion An Englishman takes a practical view and 
will leadily go to an unhealthy climate provided the pay is increas- 
ed especially as the fiequcncy of casualties fieilitates piomotion 
Thus it was found necessaiy at Pening and Wellesley to double 
the salaries of all the Euiopean offici ils by substituting dollars 
foi rupees , by which piocess the pa} of the Governor of Penang 
was increased to Rs 5 000 per mensem No one in those remote 
times and legions evei di earned of taking out a Euiopean wife 
to these settlements , oi if he did dream of such a thing he 
never realised it Connubial felicity, such as it was, was invaiiably 
shared with a Malay paitnei , and the uuions were to all intents and 
puiposes leal mairnges The M lUcca ladies weie at that period 
said to have been ver} docile and obedien^ , a circumstance which 
scandal attributed to the goodness of the Malacca canes, especially 
those which are known as Penang law}eis Wh it Malacca ladies 
aie in the present day nobody seems to know 

Few people out of the tropics can realise the quiet jog trot of 
an office establishment of clerks m India or Burmah Mr Edwards* 
was head of the Wellesley office on a salary of Rs 200 per mensem , 
and m those days such a salary wort a long way It ap- 
peared, however, that whilst the King of Quedah was very regular 
in bis demands upon the Biitish Governraefit he was very irregu- 
lar in the payment of his tribute to Siam , and in 1822 he withheld 
it altogether Ihe non-pa} meet of tribute has been the cause of 
almost every Asiatic wai since the days of Chedorlaomer The 
result in the present case was that the Snmese invaded Quedah, 
and the King took refuge in Wellesley, but was promptly sent o\er 
to tbe Island of Penang For some time tbe poor King lived 
in sackcloth and ashes at Penang, but after a little while the 
English interceded, and Siam found it convenient to restore HlS 
Majesty to his Quedah dominions 

But whilst these small matteis were going on in the southern 
quarter of Malacca, far more important events were transpinng jjq 
the northern region of the peninsula The fiist Burmese war broke 
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out m 1824? Tenasserim was ceded to the English, and Arakin 
was annexed Seeing that the English army was really in posses- 
sion of all Pegu, and indeed of all the territory on the Iraw4d£ 
rivei up to the neighbourhood of Ava, it does seem a grave political 
error not to have taken Pegu, which was far richer than Tenas- 
serim and Arakan put together The omission to do so only 
rendered a second war inevitable Instructions were indeed sent 
off to Sir Aichibald Campbell to annex Pegu , and thus arises the 
question of why this annexation was not duly earned out at 
the close of the first wai 

Pegu was not annexed because of a basket of potatoes The 
dispatches fiom Bengal ordering the occupation of Pegu arrived 
at Rangoon all right, but were detained in order to get some 
potatoes oat of the ship which were much wanted at Head Quarters , 
and thus when the potatoes and the despatches reached Sir Archi- 
baia Campbell, the treaty bad been already concluded at Yandabfi, 
undei which Pegu was to remain in the possession of the King of 
Ava The result is to be especially deplored because the Taline 
population detested the Burmese administration , and no sooner 
h id the Englioh evacuated Pegu than they all lose m insurrection 
from Piom to Rangoon, and attacked the stockade which sur- 
rounded the latter city But the forces of the King ot Ava, 
althtiugh defeated by the British, were still ‘•upeiior to the Talmes 
An immense Buimese army enteied Pegu from Ava , and then 
commenced those hideous scenes of cruelty foi which the Burmese 
have been notoiious fiom time immemorial Villages weie set on 
fire and utterly destroyed The head of a village with all his 
family and all the leading families of the township, were often 
thrust alive into a pit and blown up with gunpowder The ring- 
leaders m the insLiriection were staked, disemlxiwelled, quartered, 
or sawn asunder But it is too Jionible to lun over the detail of 
such atrocities It will suffice to say that the Talmes weie so ut- 
teily teiiified by their barbarous conquerors, that many fled to 
Tenasserim and Arakan , and in the present day the Taline 
population of Pegu is comparatively small 

In 1825, Mr Maingay, the Supenntendent of Wellesley, was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Tenasserim, and he took Mr Edwards with 
him as his head clerk For four years nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the condition of the people of Tenasseiim and Arakdn 
under British lule They were protected, and they were happy 
and prosperous Moreover, thfey weie cared foi by the British 
Government to an extent which is rarely known amongst Asiatics 
In 1827 Captain Burney was sent by Lord William Bentinck to 
conclude a commercial treaty with the King of Siam , and he not 
onl} conducted the negotiations to a successful close, but procured 
the release of two hundred Burmese families who had been coined 
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away from Teoassevim in the old wars between Ava atid Siam 
For hi8 services on this ocjcasion Captain Burney was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner of Tavoy under Commissioner Maingay 
But all this time the Tenasserim and Arakin provinces could 
not be made to pay , and the annexation entailed a heavy yearly 
charge on the Bengal revenues This was felt all the more deeply 
as the Burmese war had been very expensive, and had followed so 
shortly after the Nep^l and Pindaii wars, which proved so heavy 
a drain upon the Bengal revenue So in 1 829 the Bengal system 
of taxation was introduced into Tenasseiirn , and disaffection was 
the result, which as usual found us unprepared 

The row began at Tavoy, a place on the Tenasserim coast> 
about half way between Mulraem and Mergui lavoy is seated 
some miles up a rl\er of the same name, and under Burmese 
rule was impoitant as the last naval station in Buirnese territory 
tow aids Siam In those days an official named Mouug-dah was 
admiral of tlie Ava fleet at Tavoy, and is said to have had more 
than one brush with Siam Prior to the first Burmese war this 
man had a quarrel with the Burmese Governor or Woon of Tenas- 
serim Accoidiiigly when a sin ill Biitish force under Colonel Mile 
proceeded during the war against Tavo} , Moung-dah placed the 
Woon m confinement, opened the gates of Tavoy to Colonel Mile, 
and tlien took upon himself to cede the whole of Tenasserim 
to the British This transaction was carried out with the utmost 
tranqui'lity, and far more easily than by deed of sale , and Moung- 
dah, as a revvaid, received the munificent pension of Rs 200 per 
mensem from the British Government, and of course continued 
to reside at Tdvoy 

The town of Tavoy was at that time surrounded by a wall some 
twenty feet high, with wooden gates The walls were defended with 
a few old guns, and garrisoned wit]i three hundred sepoys under the 
command of Captain Guxton Thesepo}3Cciiried six guns, which were 
onl} six-pounders Outside the town was the wharf on the bank of the 
river On or about the Jst August 1829, Tavoy was as quiet as usual 
Mr Maingay, the Commissioner of Tenasserim, was absent at 
Calcutta Captain Burney, the Deputy Commissioner, was officiat- 
ing as Commissioner in his absence , but whilst his wife and 
children were residing in Tavoy, he himself had gone to Mulmein 
There weie not twelve Europeans in Tavoy, including men, women 
and children , but still there was not the slightest idea of danger 
On that day Moung dah asked ^ Edwards for his pension for 
the previous month, which was duly made over to him accoidiug to 
rule He had also asked Mr Edwaids whether rumours bad 
been heard of any disturbances on account of the additional 
taxation Mr Edwards replied in the negative, and at the time 
thought no more of the matter 
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liie monsoon was now at its lieiglit, and there was a veiy 
heavy downfall of rain At midnight the whole town was sudden- 
ly roused by uproarious shouting and rapid firing The few Europe- 
ans hastened to the aisenal, but there was brief tune for discus- 
sion, for it was repoited that six thousand men under Moung-dah 
were advancing to surround their houses and muider them all 
Captain Cuxton, who commanded the sepoys, was prostrate with 
fever , and peihaps the most couiageous spiiit in the aisenal was 
Mrs Burney, the wife of the Officiating Commissioner This lady 
had her children with hei , but notwithstanding her feelings as a 
woman and a mother, she comprehended the position like a 
heroine of old Her counsel was brief but firm — to abandon 
their houses, and retieat to the wharf under cover of the sepoy 
garusoD, and there to get the six guns into position and wait till 
morning This prompt movement was duly earned out amidst 
ram and darkness, tumultuous howling and loud dischaiges of 
musketiy Moung-dah was really at the liead of six thousand 
men, and endeavoured to cut off the letreat of the Emopeans , but 
in the first instance his force was driven back by the sepoys 
However, Moung-dah soon rallied his men, nud killed one or two 
of oui sepoys , but all the Europeans escaped to the wharf, accom- 
panied by all the Cliinaraen of Tavoy and then families , and 
the guns were soon placed in position and fired at the advancing 
enemy Amongst those who distinguished themselves most on 
this occasion was an apothecary named Bedford This man had run a 
strange career He was a European of good family, who had been 
educated as a gentleman, and graduated as a doctor, and was 
subsequently appointed surgeon m the frigate under the com- 
inand of Lord Cochiaue in South America Unfortunately 
there was a drunken row, followed by a duel, m which Bedford 
shot his antagonist dead , and was foiced to run for his own life. 
He then enlisted in the ai til leiy of the late East India Company, 
where his specialities weie soon discovered, and he was appointed 
an apothecary and sgnt to davoy Heie, as already stated, lie 
gained great credit for his braveiy and skill in placing and fir- 
ing the six guns against the Tavoy rebels until they deemed li 
expedient to retae within their walls 

On the moimng aftei the outbreak, the gates of Tavoy were 
closed, and the rebels commenced firing from the walls about 
a hundred yards off, whilst the Europeans and sepoys responded 
with the six-pounders Meantime the Chinamen, to the number of 
two or three bundled, embarked m their boats and junks, but did 
not leave the neighbourhood of the wharf Next night the rebels 
made a rush from the town, but were leceived with such a 
murderous fire from the six guns, that they weie compelled to 
retire, leaving eighty men dead upon the wharf This repulse utterly 
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cowed the Burmese , and from that night they never attempt- 
ed to renew the charge, but lemained encamped after the fashion of 
Asiatics within the town walls The third night, there was a 
rumour that the Chinamen were about to attack the wharf and 
orders were actually issued for turning the guns upon them 
Fortunately this disaster was averted by Mrs Burney and Mis 
Edwards, who from their long residence m Penang knew that 
Chinamen, under such ciicumstances are always firm friends to tlie 
English Had there been no interference all tbe CVimese boats 
would have been sunk, and a painful distrust would have been 
established which time alone could have removed 

Foi seven days the English with their little band of sepoys were 
entrenched m the wharf Fortunately it was protected by a 
plank roof from the wind and ram , but all this time there was 
literally nothing to eat but nee whilst the heavy rains poured 
down continuously m tonents "there was no meat, no fowls, no 
milk or bread for the children and nothing to drink but water 
But there were no further attacks from the Burmese, who patient- 
ly waited in the town, in the hope tint the English would ulti- 
mately embark m the Chinese junks and go away and return no 
more Captain Cuxton on his part was so weik and ill, that he 
could see no possible way of attempting tbe recovery of the town 
At this juncture, and by the merest accident, Captain Burney 
suddenly ariived with the steamer ‘ Diana from Mulmein The 
sudden advent of the Officiating Commissioner filled the rebels 
with the utmost consternation , but it is scarcely necessary to 
add that Captain Burney on his part was equ illy taken aback 
by what be saw and lieaid Immediate action, however, was 
evidently necessary So Burney pi iced lus wife and children 
on board the ‘‘ Diana ” and then ordered Captain Cuxton to at- 
tack the town Captain Cuxton -U though almost prostrate with 
fever and averse to action without a reinfoiccment of European 
soldiers, at once obeyed the instiuctions of the Officiating Com- 
missioner The great gate of Tavoy which faced the wharf, 
was blown open, and the sepoys rushed in , but every rebel bad 
aliead^ rushed out with the greatest trepidation The town was 
recovered almost without a blow Forty ringleaders were tried by 
dnim-head court-martial, and hanged the same night , and amongst 
them was the ex-admiral of the fleet, Moung dah Before this 
man was turned off he admitted Jhat he had acted foolishly, but 
said that the people were iiritated at the new taxes, and that 
he felt bound to join them Hence the nsmg Poor Captain 
Cuxton died the next day Meantime Captain Burney proceeded 
to Mulmein, and brought away a hundred European soldiers 
to Tavoy He then steamed away to Mergui to ascertain the 
progress of affairs there. 
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Blit by this time the news of the outbreak at Tavoy had reach- 
ed Mergui, aod the Burmese inhabitants had already b6gun to 
sliow signs of disaffection Unfortunately there was no Mrs Bur- 
ney to meet the emergency The European officials were seized 
with a panic, and fairly took to their heels without even waiting 
for the expected rising Captain Beasley, the Master- Attendant, 
was anxious to save the treasure, and therefore placed it on board 
his own boat, together with his wife and family, and then left 
Mergui Nothing was ever heard of the party for a long time after- 
wards, when it transpired that they had all been murdered by the 
Malay crew for the sake of the treasure The other Mergui 
officials would have followed, but they had nothing but country 
boats which could not put out to sea on account of the force of 
the monsoon However, they had about two hundred sepoys who 
could not well be abandon^ to their fate Accordingly Euro- 
peans and sepoys crossed to a small island opposite Meigui 
Here they were compelled to remain with nothing whatever to eat 
beyond a little nee , whilst the Burmese remained in possession 
of the town without any rising at all 

Such was the state of affairs on Captain Burney's arnvaJ The 
town was in the hands of the Burmese , the starving Biitish were 
ou the little island opposite Having picked up the British, and 
heard their story, he proceeded to Mergui There he heard an- 
otbei version of what had transpired The Burmese population 
declared tliat they never had any intention of rising against the 
English , and Asiatic-like expressed their extreme surprise that 
the Europe ms should have abanaoned the town The evidence, 
howevfi as legaids the oonteinplaled insurrection was too strong, 
and seven of the iingleiders were hanged as an example But 
after the noble example at Tavo^, it was impossible to pass over 
the pusillanimous conduct of ‘the Europeans at Mergui, and 
two of the officers, who had taken refuge m the island, were 
accordingly tried by coyrt-maitial and cashiered 

Captain Beasley, who met with such a melancholy fate from 
the Malays, had pieviously led a strange career in Ava, and his 
adventuies are thus deserving of a passing notice He was origi- 
nally commander of a merchant vessel from Europe, which traded 
at different ports in the Bay of Bengal At this period he always 
appeared to be a gentleman of good education and family , but 
he seems to have got into so^^e unexplained row at Rangoon, 
probably respecting one of the fair daughters of the land 
Be this as it may, he left his ship at Rangoon and bolted 
to Ava, where he assumed the Burmese costume and entered 
the service of a prince named Tharawadi, as a follower or 
page Tharawadi became a famous character m after years, and 
there will be something to say about him hereafter At this time 
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lie was very partial to Europeans, and treated Captain Beasley 
with great consideration and favour, and Beasley married a young 
Burmese lady, and lived at Ava after the manner of Burmese pages 
Strangely enough another local celebrity, a Mr Anthony Camaratta, 
wlio IS still living at Mandalay, was also taken into the service 
of Tharawadi Mr Camaratta was a Portuguese from Goa, and his 
expenence of Ava extends over half a century 

But to return to our story In 1824, when the first Burmese 
war broke out, Tharawadi p^roceoded down the Irawddi with a 
large army to oppose the EnglisL His ignorance and arrogance 
were extreme Although partial to Europeans, he declared he 
would sweep the English devils from the face of the earth , but 
his valour rapidly cooled eis he proceeded further down the river 
He saw that the Burmese were utterly beaten General after 
General, who had hoped to obtain rank and wealth by driving out 
the Kullafas, were routed with ignominy by mere handfuls of 
English Tharawadi accordingly returned to Ava, cuising and 
abusing his countrymen , and he made no secret of his opinion 
that no Burmese army whatever could stand against fifty of the 
English devils 

Captain Beasley had accompanied Tharawadi m this expedition, 
but instead of returning with him to Ava, he escaped to Bangoon 
with his Burmese wife, and astonished his former friends by appear- 
ing in his Burmese jacket and putsoe However, he soon resumed 
his European costume and proceeded to Mergui, and ultimately 
was made Master- Attendant But the result was not altogether 
pleasant He not only threw ofif his Burmese costume, but aban 
doned his Burmese wife, and in a moment of dubious piety 
married a Christian lady from Calcutta, It was this lady and 
her children who shared his fate in being muidered by the 
Malays ^ 

But to return to the general progress of affairs Tidings of 
the outbreaks at Tavoy and Mergiu naturally excited considerable 
alarm at Calcutta, and in the cold weath^ of 1829-30, Captain 
and Mra Burney proceeded to the City of Palaces, accompani^ by 
Mr Edwards, to place their local expenence at the service of the 
Bntish Government At that time Lord William Bentmck was 
Governor-General This much-belauded statesman was one of 
the most peaceful and philanthropic of Indian rulers , but his 
gemus displayed itself more m the promotion of steam communi- 
eation and tea cultivation, and in 4fiattenng educated Beng^du^ 
than in the successful conduct of political affairs. His Secretary 
m the Pohtical or Foreign Department was Mr George Swinton, 
an officer or a faar reputation in his day, but who has since 
dropped into that respectable oblivion, which was the fate of moat 
ludmn politicals of the past generation. 


IBt 
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Captain and Mrs. Burney were received with great favour by 
the Indian Government The question then, as it has been ev«r 
since, was how to keep things quiet m Burmab It was strongly 
suspected that the Court of Ava was at the bottom of the in- 
tngues atTavoy and Mergui , and Lord William Bentinek resolved 
on sending Captain Burney as British Resident at Ava. The 
prospect was not altogether a pleasant one After the first 
Burmese war M.r Crawford had been sent on a commercial mission 
to Ava, but it did not prove a success The Burmese officials 
hated as well as feared us , and they had a happy knack of ming- 
ling the most aggravating insolence with still more exasperating 
politeness, which would have excited hostile feelings in the bosom 
of a Quaker, without furnishing him with any tangible ground of 
complaint In a word Mr Ciawford did nothing at Ava, and was 
exceedingly glad to get away 

Such were the circumstances under which Captain Burney pro- 
ceeded to Ava iMth his family Rangoon accompanied by Mr 
Edwards as clerk Mr Bedford, the apothecary who had done 
such good service at Tavoy, was promoted to the rank of civil 
surgeon, and proceeded with the party as surgeon to the resi- 
dency 

The only halt of any importance was at Rangoon In those days, 
January 1830, the inhabitants of Rangoon did not exceed ten thou- 
sand in number, or about one-tenth of the present population In- 
stead of forty or fifty large ships, which are now always to be seen 
ID the river during the cold season, there were only some four or five 
country vessels, whilst a visit from a European ship was a compara- 
tively rare occurrence In the place of the present range of public 
oflSces on the strand, and the streets, the squares, and the pleasant 
green-fields and lanes, which make up Rangoon and its suburbs, 
there was nothing but a dense jungle surrounded by a marsh, 
through which a few villages of bamboo huts were alone visible 
The place, however, taken collectively resembled a town , and was 
surrounded by a stock&de after Burmese fashion, with great wooden 
gates turning on wheels and guarded by Burmese soldiers 

The most imposing house in all Rangoon was that of the Gover- 
nor, known as the Myo Wood, who was Viceroy over the whole 
province of Pegu as far as Prom His residence was built of 
planks, and was situated in a large compound with a well in it, 
and occupied a site somewhere in Sparks’ Street, near where Mr 
Dickmaon’s bouse now stands^'’ The Wood’s compound was sur- 
rounded by a stockade with wooden gates like those of the town, 
at which guards of Burmese soldiers were always standing But 
thirty or forty Burmese soldiers m green jackets, and queer brass 
helmets shapl^ like dragons, were always to be seen standing 
about the house and compound with muskets in their hands. 
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The on]y decent road in Rangoon was made of bncki and ran from 
the Myo Wood’s house to the great Shwd Dagon Pagoda. Thefe 
the Wood was often to be seen in great state going to and from the 
Pagoda. Sometimes be would be nding on a horse, but on occa- 
sions of festival or ceremony he would ride on an elephant, or be 
earned in an ornamented litter covered with gilding , and at all 
times he was accompanied by his wife, who was exceedmgly hand- 
some and clever, and very well known in those days In these 
processions the lictors walked before the happy pair, carrying the 
Well known rods , whilst some two or three hundred soldiers 
marched all round with their swords and muskets. Every Burmese 
who met the procession, and every European who could not get 
out of the way, was compelled to fall down in the mud until 
the great people had passed In that golden age of Burmese rule 
there were only four or five European residents in all Rangoon , 
most of whom were old ship-captains, who had taken to themselves 
Burmese wives and settled down m the land of their adoption 

These captains are all dead now, but their memories still live m 
local tradition There were Captain Roy, Captain Spears, Captain 
Trill, and Captain Crisp Stories are still told of Crisp, who was a 
very irascible old chap always quarrelling with the Myo Woon about 
doing skekhs m the streets , an act of prostration which the indepen- 
dent old sailor could never be made to perform except by force, and 
he was more than once thrown into the native prison for his 
omission Besides these captains there was a certain Mr S. who is 
said to have been a Scotchman , but he never associated with any 
Europeans in Rangoon , and according to the scandal of the day en- 
tertained several Burmese ladies after the manner of a Moimou 
prophet Dr Judson, the Missionary, had left Rangoon and was 
dwelling at Mulmein Dr Kincaid, also an American, had succeed- 
ed him at Rangoon, but shortly afterwards removed to Ava 

The Myo Woon was in every respect the sovereign of 
Pegu, excepting that he had to send a yearly tribute to Ava, and 
to make handsome presents to the King*and favourite Queens 
Any want of libeiahty m the latter direction was punished by 
a summons to Ava, and the appointment of a successor who was 
likely to prove more amenable to reason Indeed throughout the 
net- work of officialism which covered Pegu, and which still covers 
the whole of Upper Burmah, the great principle was “squeeze” 
The court at Ava squeezed the Myo Woon at Pegu , the Myo 
Woon in his turn squeezed his subordinates , and so the squeezing 
jM*oce8s went on lower and lower until the people were the real 
sufferers The Myo Woon had the power of life and death, and 
very often ordered the most cruel executions He could also con- 
fiscate and fine at will, although to some extent he was bound by 
the Burmese laws of Manu Presents to officials of money noe 
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milk, butter, eggs, gold-mounted dabs or swords, a fair slave or a 
fair daughter, was the rule throughout Burmah, and was the rule 
in Pegu until the introduction of British laws 

But whilst the Myo Woon squeezed his subordinates, and was 
squeezed in his turn by the palace officials at Ava, he was not 
i^rhaps so happy as he might have been in his domestic relations 
The grand state and ceremonial lu which he moved, doubtless 
afforded him much satisfaction , but still he was ever in feai of 
being recalled to Ava, where the screw would be put on m addition 
to the squeeze Again the Myo Woon who ruled Pegu in 1830, 
was in his turn ruled by his wife , a lady who was a Burmese by 
birth, but a terrible Tartar in disposition If possible she exer- 
cised even a greater influence in Rangoon than her husband 
She was virtually the Queen of Pegu, as well as mistress of the 
house She was not, however, the first or principal wife of the 
Myo ^^'St wife was kept at Ava, according to Ava 

fashion, as a hostage for the loyalty of her husband , and she is said 
to have been so extremely plain as to be of little use as a hostage 
In other words the Myo Woon left the plain wife to lead a solitary 
existence at Ava and then proceeded to Rangoon and married the 
handsome Rangoon lady But his connubial felicity went no farther 
The Rangoon wife allowed no rivals near her throne The Myo 
Woon IS said to have sometimes sighed for a change after the man- 
ner of Burmaii Woons , Vmt if so, he sighed in vam , for no stem 
matron in Eiuope could be more seveie m keeping out followers 
than was the Rangoon lady in keeping out hand-maids It may 
he added, however, that when the Myo Woon died some three 
or four years afterwards, his distracted wife proceeded to Ava and 
found consolation m the society of one of the pages of the palace 
Forty years have passed away, and the old widow is still living 
at Mandalay , but whether the page is alive or not is at present 
unknown m Rangoon 

Here it may be remarked that the leading domestic institution 
■which existed in Pegu prior to the introduction of British rule, was 
that of domestic slaveiy , and the fact is of some importance, as the 
institution still flourishes in Ava territory m all its patriarchal 
simplicity The slaves male and female, were either piisonera 
taken m war from the Shan country or they were debtors who had 
no other way of meeting their liabilities than by serving as slaves. 
They were, however, really menial servants, and were generally 
treated very kindly, being ii! fact articles of property A slave 
of either sex used to cost about a hundred lupees , and by paying 
up that amount a slave might generally obtain freedom If the 
master of a house, or any of the sons of the house, chose to make 
a female slave his mistress the step was equivalent to emanci- 
pation Any children that were born under such ciicumstances. 
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were bora of mothers who had been made free, and not of mothens 
who continued to be slaves, as was formerly the case in the West 
Indies and Southern States of Amenca. If a woman desired her 
freedom, she had only to win favour m the eyes of one of the 
male members of the family , whereas in the Southern States, if 
she won the favour of her master she often found herself in worse 
bondage than ever The saddest feature of slavery in Burmah 
was connected with the Pagoda. Slaves were often given to the 
Pagoda to serve the priests or phoongyees as an act of merit In 
the old days of persecution Christians were occasionally sent by 
the Burmese officials to be slaves of the Pagoda, and under 
Burmese rule there was no escape from their unhappy fate It is 
melancholy to add that this slavery was hereditary, and the 
children continued to he slaves to the priests for generations. 
Under Bntish rule this state of things has been abolished Many 
slaves have left the Pagodas and returned to secular life , and those 
who remain in the monastenes do so of their own free-will- — 
either from force of habit, such as that which rendered certain old 
prisoners reluctant to leave the Bastille, or because they imagme 
that they are obtaining religious merit by their pious servitude 
In one respect the Buimese and Europeans m Rangoon were 
apparently better off m 1830 than they are at the present day 
A Burman could support his family on two or three rupees per 
mensem , whilst a Christian family indulging m flesh-meat, could 
live easily on thirty rupees per mensem Rice vaned from four 
to eight annas a basket containing fifty-six pounds In the pre- 
sent day a similar basket costs two rupees eight annas, and three 
rupees Capital fowls and ducks could be purchased at the rate 
of ten to the rupee In the present day one moderately good 
fowl costs from twelve annas to a rupee , whilst a duck costs nearly 
the same Labour was equally cheap, coolies could be procured 
for four annas a day , whilst at the present time the cost for coolies 
IS from eight to twelve anuas per diem, or double and treble what 
it IS m India , and during the shipping ses&on a labouring man 
m Rangoon can earn from twenty to thirty rupees per mensem 
It should be observed, however, that under Burmese rule there weie 
no coined rupees and aunas , and lumps of silver or lead were 
employed as equivalent values It is only within the last few 
years that the King of Ava has adopted the Eughsli custom of 
coining rupees 

Whilst Captain Burney was string at Rangoon m the begm- 
ningof 1830, he naturally endeavoured to collect all the infoima- 
tion he could respecting the people of Burmah , and in doing so 
he came in contact with an extraordinary individual who is for- 
gotten now, but who was famous in his day under the name of 
Lanciago This man was Collector of Sea Customs at Rangoon 
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for the King of Ava He was of Spanish extraction, and wa« 
popularly said to have been a pirate in the old days , and not 
improbably he was one of those half-pimtes, half-pnvateers who 
had rendered themselves notorious in the wars of the French 
Eevolution and the fimt Empire, and who had deemed it expedi- 
ent, after the battle of Waterloo, to pass the remainder of their 
lives in a remote teriitory like that of Burmah Be this as it 
may, Lanciago made his appearance at Rangoon about 1820 , and 
found his way to Ava, where he rose in the favour of the King, 
and obtained the appointment of Collector of Customs at Ran- 
goon This post under native rule was deemed to be one of the 
first class The greatest man in Rangoon was the Myo Woon , 
the second in importance was the Yey Woon, or Admiral of the 
Fleet , whilst immediately next the Admiial was the Sea Collector 
It 18 cuiious to remaik that even under native rule this post was 
usually held by a European Thus at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, an Englishman, named Captain Rodgers was Collector at 
Rangoon Rodgers was one of those eccentric individuals who threw 
off their religion and nationality, and became thoroughly orien- 
tal He IS forgotten now, but m IbSO he was remembeied by 
very many He wore the Burmese costume He spoke nothing 
but Burmese, He embraced the three gems, — Buddha, the Law, 
and the Assembly , and went as regularly to the Shwd Dagon 
Pagoda to say his prayers and o&r flowers and wax candles 
to Gotama, as the great M}o Woon himself He married a first 
Vife, and had several inferior wives, after the manner of a Burmese 
official of high rank , and as ladies m Burmah are not confined 
In a zandna^ the girls might be seen squatting about m the old 
man’s compound, eating, smoking or chewing betel, without the 
slightest idea that either he or they were departing fiom the stiict- 
est rules of propriety Lanciagp was a man of a somewhat differ- 
ent stamp His domestic arrangements were much the same as 
those of Rodgers, and if possible he was even more partial to the 
fair sex, but nothing could induce him to abandon his European 
costume, or to leave the Roman Catholic Church to worship in 
the temple of Rimmon 

Lanciago’s opinion of the people amongst whom he had cast his 
lot was not very flattering, but it was uncommonly near the tiuth 
** The Burmese,” he said, “ are like monkeys Keep a rattan m 
your hand, and they will crouch obediently before you Lay 
aside the rattan, and they ^^ill begin to grin, and very soon will 
begin to scratch and bite” This observation, however, is only of 
partial application The people m general are a kmd and courteous 
race, provided they are treated with consideration and civility 

Three or four years after Captain Buiney’s visit to Rangoon 
in 1830, Lanciago lost bis appointment, and was recalled to 
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Ava , whilst Mr Camaratta was appointed Collector of Sea 
Customs in his room Lanoiago was terribly cut up at being de- 
pnved of his post , and is said to have died shortly afterwards of 
the disappointment and loss of income and position 

From Rangoon to Ava is about seven hundred miles up the 
river Irawddi The details of the old voyage made by Captain 
Burney to Ava are forgotten now, but they can easily be ima- 
gined The people lining the banks at every station, to see the 
Kullabs, and gaze with wondering eyes on the 'steamer and its 
paddle-wheels. Pompous officials with a nondescript following, 
carrying betel boxes and cheroots At Prom the steamer was 
compelled to return , and Captain Burney and party were thus 
obliged to proceed in boats to Ava 

The capital of the old Burman empire was built m much the same 
style as the modern capital at Mandalay A huge palace of wood 
and bnck painted white and red, with halls and pillars covered 
with carving and gilding Another large wooden building m 
the same area, which forms both a Senate House and High Court 
A number of separate offices constructed of bamboo and matting, 
— arsenals, magazines, and royal treasury All these structures 
were contained in a large area, nearly a mile square, peopled with 
soldiers and slaves, and officials with their followers Round the 
whole was an immense wall and gates Outside the palace-wall 
was the city with its own walls, gates and drawbridges , and ifc in 
its tuiu was surrounded with rude suburbs The roads were 
simply rough broad pathways, with such fearfully deep ruts that 
no carnages could diive along them except bullock carts Along 
these so-called roa<ls, princes and officials proceeded on elephants 
and ponies, or in gilded Jitters , whilst on the nver Iraw^i 
which flows past Ava, was to be seen a fleet of large Burmese 
war boats, covered with rich gilding and decorated with pretty 
carvings 

Captain Burney was provided with a b|ick house m the su- 
burbs , while smaller buildings in the same compound were made 
ever for the use of Mr Edwards, the head clerk, and Dr Bedford, 
the doctor Provisions of all kinds were supplied to Captain 
Burney and his suite by the King , and nobody in Ava was allowed 
to take any money from the resident and his officers. But before 
dwelling further upon these particulars, It will be necessary to 
take a brief glance at the pala^ and court of the reigning 
sovereign 

Phagyu-dau was at that time King of Ava, and had reigned 
ever since 1819 His immediate predecessor was Bhodrat-pra 
who had ascended the throne in 1781 Bhodra-pra is the meet 
celebrated of all the Kings of Ava, and perhaps a few stoneB 
which have been preserved respecting him may not be out of jdace 
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Be was a conqueror and a tyrant , and at the same time a monster 
Df cruelty sensuality and pride. His accession to the throne 
bad been followed by conspiracies and reoellions , and he reveng- 
ed himself by wholesale executions. In one village in particu- 
lar, he caused the whole of the inhabitants, including pnests 
and women, children and old people, to be burnt alive m one 
vast holocaust upon an immense pile of wood Subsequently he 
conquered Arakin and Assam, and exercised suzerainty over 
Manipur and the Shan States His zandna was crowded with 
young women from all parts of the empire Every governor 
and feudatory prince was expected to send his fairest daughter 
or sister to serve as an attendant at the palace, with the chance 
of attracting the eyes of the King and being promoted to the rank 
of an infenor Queen This rule \\as duly observed by the Shan 
Chiefs and the of Manipur and Assam , but the relatives 

of these high personages were not expected to seive as attendants, 
but -were at once promoted to the rank of Queens Again if any 
subject heard that the rumours of the beauty of his daughter 
had reached the ears of royalty, he was at once puffed out with 
pride, and gladly sent the girl as an offering to the Golden Foot 

The zan^na of an oriental sovereign is always a subject of 
interest to European readers from its being altogether foreign 
to European ideas , but it is only by the most sedulous enquiry, 
that it IS possible to obtain any real and authentic details respect- 
ing the zanana of the Kings of Ava The royal zandna may be 
generally divided into three ranks or classes, namely — 

(1) The four Queens, 

(2) The inferior Queens 

(3) The Apyoo-dau, or Royal Virgins 

On ascending the throne Bhodra-pra married one of his half- 
sisters, according to the old fashion of Buddhist sovereigns This 
is a strange custom amongst Buddhist Kings The sister-wife is 
treated as the first and principal Queen She must be a sister 
by the fathei only, but not by the mother The origin of this 
custom IS obscure Glimpses of it appear in old Persian history 
€Uid especially in the annals of the later Kings of Egypt known 
as the Ptolemies The Buddhists themselves refer it to an old 
tradition which may be related here In ancient times there was 
a King m Hmdhstdn, who sought to please a young and favourite 
Queen by expelling all his ^Ider children from the kingdom, and 
by nominating a son by his favourite to succeed bim on the throne. 
Accordingly the eider children, including four brothers and five 
sisters, went away into the jungle , and being fearful of degrading 
themselves by an alliance with an inferior family, determined to 
marry each other With this view they appoint^ the elder sister 
to be queen-mother, doomed to lead a life of celibacy , and then 
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each of the four brothera took a sister-wife who was not horn of 
his own mother, and by these means they were supposed to 
preserve the purity of their race This anangement subsequent- 
ly met with the warmest approval , and consequently has been 
followed by the royal race of S^kya down to the present day 
Ever> King of Ava marries a half-sister as his first wife , and she 
IS known as the middle queen, because her apartments are in 
*th0 centre of the palace 

But every King of Ava has four queens who are called, from 
some old Vaidik idea, after the four points of the compass The 
first or middle queen is more or less identified as the queen of the 
east The three others are the queens of the north, the south, 
and the west These collectively are the four Queens 

The class of inferior Queens is recruited fiom that of the Royal 
Virgins It has already been explained how maiden sisters and 
daughters are sent to the palace to serve the queens The King 
can raise any of these virgins to the rank of an inferior queen, 
and there is no one to say him nay From the moment this 
IS done, the fortunate damsel ceases to be an attendant , and 
IS placed m a separate apartment, with female attendants of 
her own The Royal Virgins and the inferior queens thus piesent 
a remarkable resemblance to the institution known as the Virgins 
of the Sun, which formerly existed amongst the Incas or old kings 
of Peru It should be added that m certain respects the vicls 
of oiiental monarchs weie never to be found m the Court of 
Ava No wife was taken from her husband against her will 
No gill was taken into the zanana before she bad attained 
maturity None of those ciiminal outiages which but too often 
disgiace Musalmdn Couits, were to be found in the palace of a 
Buddhist sovereign 

At every change m the succession, a revolution naturally takes 
place in the royal zanana In the fiist lustmce the new King 
appoints separate apartments for his own mother, who is hence 
forth treated with great respect as the Queen-mother, and is 
supposed to lead a life of celibacy He then marries a half-sister 
as the principal Queen, and selects such other ladies of the 
zanina of his predecessor as please his taste , and the remainder are 
then turned out of the palace and permitted to go wherever they 
please They generally retire to their respective families , but 
they are at full liberty to marry again after the gemai fashion 
which prevails amongst Burmese 

Bhoara-pra, son of Alompra the hunter, ascended the throne 
after a fearful series of massacres, which is hornble to contem- 
plate He deposed his predecessor, and put him to death after 
what IS called the loyai fashion , that la, his neck was broken, 
and his body was then thrust into a red sack cast m the 
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nver Irawildl Bhodra-pra then ordered all the queens of 
the dead man to be burnt alive with their children in their 
arms Having so done, he filled his zandna m the manner al- 
ready described Bhodra-pra reigned from 1781 to 1819 His 
career on the throne thus extended over nearly forty years 

There was one strange event in the life of Bhodra-pra which 
is curiously illustrative of Burmese ideas In his later years 
he was so puffed up with arrogance and pride, that he aspired 
to the rank of deity, and announced himself to be another Buddha 
To carry out this idea he abandoned his palace and zandna, and 
took up his abode in a Buddhist monastery The priests, how- 
ever, would not accept his pretensions , and after a while he grew 
tired of a life of celibacy, and ultimately returned to his palace, 
and resumed the reins of power, and plunged again into sensual 
indulgences over which it is as well to draw a veil 

Bhodra-pra died m 1819 He left behind him the reputation 
of a great sovereign according to Burmese ideas, but a terrible 
legacy of arrogance and presumption to his successor Bhodra- 
pra had on more than one occasion shown his contempt for the Bri- 
tish Government, and had not only committed aggressions on Bri- 
tish territory, but threatened to invade Bengal 

Phagyee-dau, grandson of Bhodra-pra, succeeded to the throne 
of Ava, and reigned from 1817 to 1839 The arrogance of the 
Burmese officials, and aggressions on British territory, culminated 
in the first Burmese war of 1824, which terminated m the an- 
nexation of Arakan and Tenasserim by the British Government, 
and led to the missions of Mr Crawford and C aptain Burney 
Phagyee-dau was henceforth a morose and melancholy man He 
never ceased to mourn the loss of terntoiy , and treated the English 
with that mixture of insolence and politeness which used to be the 
leading charactenstic of Burmese diplomacy Captain Burney 
and suite, as already stated, were duly provided with houses They 
were also daily supplied gratis with mutton, fish, fowls, ducks 
and game , but beef as usual was never sent, and indeed the 
slaughter of a bullock is as criminal m Ava as in EAipfitdna 
Milk, butter, bread and nee were furnished ad libitum Convey- 
ances were also provided, such as a couple of elephants and three 
or four ponies Captain Burney could not help this state of things, 
for every man m the bazaar was under strict orders not to sell 
anything to the Resident, or^ to his servants , and if any one had 
disobeyed this order he would probably have been put to death, 
and all his property confiscated But when Lord William Ben ti nek 
heard of these supplies of provisions by the palace to the Resident, he 
was aghast at the enormity In 1834 Captain and Major Bumey was 
ordered to refuse all such favours for the future, and the King was 
requested to refrain from sending them any more to the Residency 
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Major Burney did his best to obey these orders, and no doubt 
Lord William Bentinck thought that his instructions were strictly 
attended to , and so they i\ere, as far as fish, flesh and fowl were 
concerned , but there was a difficulty respecting the butter and 
milk, and Major Burney settled the matter by a compromise 
Henceforth these articlos were daily supplied from the palace, and 
indeed were indispensable for the children , and as the matter waa 
never officially reported to the Government of India, it was pro- 
bably never suspected by Lord William Bentinck that the httlo 
Burneys butteied their biead at the expense of the Golden Foot 
In one important respect Phagyee dau proved a very different 
man to Bhodra-pra. He had no polygamous tendencies His 
affections were centered on one lady, who fascinated him so 
completely that she went by the name of “ the Sorceress ” This 
Queen had risen through the usual stages She was the daughter 
of a Jailor, and being exceedingly beautiful, her father had taken 
her to the palace to be one of the Royal Virgins, in the hope 
that she might attract the attention of the King, and use her in 
fluence to promote the interests of her family These expectations 
were soon realised The Royal Viigin was promoted to the couch 
of her sovereign, and rapidly gamed a complete mastery over him, 
and obtained the post of Minister for her brother Meantime 
Phagyee-dau grew more and more melancholy, and the Sorceress 
and her brother undertook the entue administration of the empire, 
and for a long while there was no one to oppose them 
The elevation of the Sorceress may have been positively bene- 
ficial to the State, for she was one of those keen far-seeing women 
who are born to rule But it had an unhappy effect upon the 
zmana The other Queens and the Royal Virgins also, being 
neglected by the King, naturally thought a good deal about the 
Royal pages The zanlna was strictly guarded by eunuchs , and so 
long as the King remained at his capital, it was next to impossible 
that any one should go astray But bolts and bars are not always 
pi oof against bribes , and mtiigues were occasionally carried on that 
were highly reprehensible Then again, until a very late period, 
it was ihe custom of the King to make occasional progresses 
thiough his dominions, accompanied by his Queens and their at- 
tendants , and under such ciicurastances there is a laxity of 
zanlna discipline, which is often attended with dangeious conse- 
quences When such an affair^ was discovered there was no 
mercy The offending lover was promptly taken outside the palace 
and decapitated His head was spiked to the giound for three 
days, during which the body lay exposed , and then the remains 
were quietly buried Mr Edwards has seen the heads of several 
unfortunate lovers in this condition What became of the frail 
beauty was not always certain Women are not decapitated la 
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Burmah, but are beaten on the neck with clubs until thejr are 
dead TIjis work is generally performed in secrecy within the 
zauana walls Sometimes, however, the guilty women are simply 
marked in the face and turned out of the ‘palace, on which they 
almost invanably take refuge in a monastery It was also whisper- 
ed that some of the eunuchs weie regular impostors , but sufficient 
has been said to indicate the state of the lanana in Phagyee-dau^s 
tune 

Perhaps no one was so disgusted at the aspect of affairs as 
Tharawadi, the brother of Phagyee-dau, who has already been 
mentioned Tliaiawadi was furious at the influence exercised by 
the Soiceress, and made no secret of lus dissatisfaction As regards 
the zanana of the King he was sublimely contemptuous He 
remarked m the presence of Mr Edwards that a thousand infants 
had been buried beneath the palace, without the knowledge of 
Phagyee-daii He was headstrong and imperious, and as arrogant 
as Ilhodra-pra , and both Phagyee-dau and the Sorceress had good 
reason to fear him It was at tins juncture that Phagyee-dau began 
to take Major Burney mto his confidence, and to look to the English 
Resident for advice Indeed during the last few yeais of the 
reign, M ijor Burney exercised a very considerable influence at the 
Court of Ava , and by his counsel, which was implicitly followed, 
succeeded in maintaining the public tranquillity 

At length in 1837 matters reached a climax Tharawadi was 
BO called after the district of Tharawadi m Pegu, and here he 
maintained a baud of dangerous dacoits, who were the terror of 
all the country round. A few years after the death of Thaiawadi, 
the distnct which gave him his name passed into the hands of the 
British Government, together with the remaining portions of Pegu , 
and it was not until some years after the annexation that the British 
author! tits finally put an end to these gangs of ciuel robbers 
Howeier, to retuin to the Prince In 1 837 Tharawadi fled from 
the capital out of fear of the machinations of the Sorceress and 
her brother , and it wa^ soon reported that he had broken out into 
open rebellion, and had commenced marching a large army of 
insurgents towards the city of Ava 

Meantime the capital was in the greatest possible commotion 
The sister of Tharawadi was put in irons and placed m the 
palace jail by the order of the Sorceiess and her brother , but Major 
Burney procured an order for her release and Mr Edwards was 
sent to carry it out The poorhady was accordingly freed from her 
chains , but she thought it was for the purpose of being executed, 
and she burst into loud shrieks and screams, and implored Mr 
Edwards to save her She was, however, soon re-assured , and con- 
ducted, trembling with emotion, to her own house in the city All 
this while Tuarawadi was advancing , and both the city and palace 
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were filled with alarm All the Armeniau and Mughul traders m 
Ava, to the number of fifty families, took refuge in the compound 
of the Bntish Residency, which was surrounded by a stockade 

Six Missionaries, who resided at Ava, and who all belonged to the 
American Baptist persuasion, also took refuge with their families 
m the same compound Major Burney and Mr Edwards went out 
to meet Tharawadi as the Resident was anxious to bring about 
some mediation , but the tesk was hopeless Tharawadi received 
them in a friendly manner, and assured Major Burney that not a 
soul m the Residency should be injured , but he was resolutely 
bent on the capture and sack of Ava At last a compromise was 
effected. Tbaiawadi solemnly pledged himself not to plunder the 
capital, and not to put to death either the King, or any of his Minis- 
ters, provided the city were suriendered to Inm Major Burney ac- 
cepted their assurances, and on the strength of them induced the 
Buimese Goverment tosrunrender 

Tharawadi then entered Ava and spared the capital according 
to his promise He placed the half-insane Phagyee-dau into con- 
finement and shortly afterwaids announced that the King had ab- 
dicated the throne in hia favour The Sorceress was placed id the 
common jail and strangled The Ministers, whose lives Tharawadi 
had engaged to spare, were compelled to work in chains like crimi- 
nals upon the pu\>hc roads Such are the not unfrequent vicissitudes 
of Asiatic statesmen Yesterday worshipped as the sovereign deity, 
to-day 1 educed to the condition of the meanest slave The British 
Government has never acted thus Princes who have lost their 
thrones from their vile oppressions or utter incapacity, have only been 
deprived of tl eir power of working mischief, but have otherwise 
been treated with the utmost consideration, and provided foi by 
liberal pensions 

About this time, namely in 1837, an incident occurred which 
lUustrates the disorderly state of affairs Shortly before the dis- 
turbances broke out, Dr Bayfield, who had been appointed Assist- 
ant to the Resident at Ava had pioceeded \o Bhamo, in company 
with the Rev Mr Kincaid, an A men can Missionary, to settle 
some fiontier disputes which had broken out with the chiefs of the 
Kakhyen Hills Mr Kincaid, however returned to Ava by him- 
self, and on the way fell into the hands of a band of robbers, who 
plundered him of everything he possesed, stripped him to his 
nethermost garment, and then favoured him with a round dozen, 
and finally dismissed him with the Comforting assurance tbai if 
they evei caught him again they would most certainly cut oft his 
head The unfortunate Missionary hurried off into the jungle, 
and found refuge in the neighbourhood of a Buddhist monastery , 
where he obtained a little rice every day from the priests, and more^ 
over procured one of their yellow garments to cover him 
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In tins wretched plight half-starved and unshaven, he made his 
appearance some days afterwards m the Residency compound at 
Ava, but unfoitunately, when he explained who he was, and na- 
turally expected a little sympathy, he was hailed with a roar of 
laughter Indeed, his woe-begone countenance and Phoongyee 
garb are said to have been so intensely ludicrous that a brother 
Missionary, and even his own wife, joined m the merriment His 
exasperation, whilst still in the monkish yellow gown, must have 
beeu still more amusing However, the unfortunate man was said 
to have laughed most unbecomingly some yeais previously, at hear- 
ing that poor Mrs Judson had been compelled to weai a Burmese 
petticoat at Ava, — a garment which, to say the least of it, is some- 
what peculiar in style , so perhaps the reception he met with m 
the yellow gown was a just retnbution for bis own ill-timed 
mirth in former days Of couise he earned his complaint to 
Tharawadi, who declined to investigate the matter, but made him a 
present of six thousand rupees 

Shortly after the accession of Tbarawadi, Major Burney dis- 
covered that the solemn pledge which bad been given, that the lives 
of the Ministers wtmld be spared, was being delibeiately broken 
The unhappy officials were being taken to the palace by one or 
two at a time, and quietlj put to death As they had been induc- 
ed to surrender by the piomise of Mnjoi Burney that their lives 
would not be taken, the Resident was nataially most angry, and 
warmly remonstiated with Tharawadi The King however, bad 
grown touchy at any luterfeience, and tuined a deaf eai to all re- 
pieseutations He was willing that Major Burney should continue 
to reside at Ava as a friend, but he would not stoop to his dicta- 
tions as a British Resident Major Buiney accordingly found 
himself in a false position, and deemed it due to the national honour 
to letire from his post He therefore left Ava with his family and 
suite in native boats , and at length ai rived at Rangoon, whence 
he ultimately made h;s way to Calcutta. 

Whether Majoi Burney was right 01 not in thus abandoning his 
post IS a question which was'much discussed in the past genera- 
tion It seems to Lave been a political mistake, fi om having been 
earned out without a sufficient consideration of what might be 
the exigencies of impeiial policy in other paits of the empire 'J’he 
Burmese war of 1824< had been most unpopular in England , and 
It was the obvious duty of a ^htical Officer to avoid any measuie 
which was at all calculated to precipitate collision Again the 
very secrecy adopted by Tharawadi in putting the deposed Minis- 
ters to death, showed that he was anxious to keep on good terms 
with the British Government , and possibly Major Buin^^y might 
have at least waited for instructions from the Government of 
India before taking such a decisive course as that of leaving Ava. 
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Moreover, the measure not only failed to have a good effect upon 
Tharawadi, but caused a breach l^etweenthe two'^ Governments 
Tharawadi became more arrogant than ever He publicly put all 
the surviving Ministers to death , and from that moment treated 
the English with disdain and contumely 

But whether the step taken by Major Burney was right or 
wrong, he certainly returned to Calcutta at a most unfortunate 
crisis Lord Auckland was Governor-General and Sir William Mac- 
Naghten was Foreign Secretary The expressed policy of the 
British Government was peace There had been profound peace 
during the administration of Lord William Bentinck His suc- 
cessor Lord Auckland had pledged himself o the Court of Direc- 
tors before leaving England, that he would do his best to maintain 
peace It is true that dark clouds were areadj looming beyond 
the north-western frontier, which were to culminate in the Afghan 
war, and might bring the Cossack and the Sepoy into collision on 
the banks of the Oxus But this only made matters worse The 
war which threatened would be at the greatest possible distance 
from Ava , and it was of the highest importance that the Govern- 
ment of India should concentrate all its energies in the direction 
of the Indus Such was the state of affairs when Major Burney 
reported at Calcutta that he had withdrawn from the Ava Resi- 
dency Lord Auckland was naturally very angry The Bntish 
Government had been compromised with a petty power for a mere 
point of honour, which concerned Tharawadi alone, and could 
scarcely he converted into a casus hdlx Major Burney, however, 
seems to have been somewhat haishly treated He was removed 
from his post , and it is painful to add that he never recovered the 
blow He served a few years longer, but like Major Todd, who 
was sent hack to his regiment for having prematurely abandoned 
Herat, he appeared half broken hearted , ultimately he died on bis 
way to England 

After the departure of Major Burney, King Tharawadi became 
more puffed up than ever with pride and ail*ogance The Govern- 
ment of India endeavoured to renew political relations with Ava 
by sending Colonel Benson as British representative to his court , 
but the Mission turned out a total failure No well-built dwelling 
house was furnished for a Residency, but only a temporary struc- 
ture of bamboos and matting Colonel Benson was simply isolat- 
ed and harassed, until at last he was attacked with sickness, and m 
1839 compelled to leave the Resfflency in charge of Captain Mc- 
Leod 

Mr Edwards accompanied both officers, and was the principal 
medium of communication between the Residency and the 
palace His reminiscences of this period are not very pleasing^ 
foi Tharawadi was a cruel sovereign, and Mr Edwards has seen 
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officials put to au agonisiog death for the most trivial oflFences Cap- 
tain McLeod retiied m 1840 The principal event which occurr^ 
during the incumbency of this oflScer was the great earthquake 
which shook the capital to rums and killed some ten thousand 
people m the city alone Captain McLeod and Mr Edwards 
were saved by the mere fact that they were sleeping m a shed of 
bamboo matting The shock occurred in the middle of the night 
The sepoy guaids were m a feaiful state of alarm , some were 
kneeling and praying, whilst others were falling in and preparing 
to fight for their lives The sight of the destruction in the city 
next morning is described as something very hoinble The wounded, 
the d^ing, and the dead were l}ing about in all directions, and 
there were neither doctors nor nurses to see after them Some were 
ciying and moaning, wlnlst those who had escaped unhurt were 
weeping and wailing over those who had fallen 

After the return of Captain McLeod in 1840, no fiiither efforts 
were made to establish a Resident at the Court of Ava The 
attention of the Government of India was sufficiently absoibed by 
the couise of events in Afghanistan, fir away beyond the dominions 
of Ranjit Singh , and Sir William Mac Naghten, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, had for some time filled the post of Resident at Kabul So 
Buimah was left to drift About 1841, when aflfaiis were be- 
coming serious m Afghanistan, Tharawadi marched an army to 
Rangoon, announcing m his pompous way that he was about to 
drive the English out of Arakan and Tenasserim, but it proved to 
be all bounce He remembered too well the Wesson he had learnt 
from the fiist Burmese war , and he confined his operations to 
casting one of the big bells m the Shwd Dagon Pagoda 

Meantime, whilst Tharawadi treated all foreigners with 
imperious disdain, his manners and beaiing weie regal and digni- 
fiea in public , and to this day it is still said by those who 
remember him that be was every inch a King He indulged 
in wine and spints but only in the stnetest privacy He 
filled his zandna with all the beauties of the kingdom , hut 
his word was law, and there were few amours between the 
pages and the ladies of the palace during his reign The 
King's own sister, a genial but somewhat elderly lady of fifty five, 
was discovered in an intrigue with an official , but her paramour 
was promptly put to death, and nothing more was heard of the 
matter She died some two o^: three years afterwards 

Tharawadi’s passion for the fair sex was notorious, and the 
different Woons or Governors were ever ready to win his favour 
through the medium of some attractive damsel In those days 
there was a well-known Armenian gentleman residing at Rangoon, 
who was one of the leading merchants of the place He had 
three charming daughters, and the Myo Woon got a hint 
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from tbe Court that he would do well to send one of these young 
ladies to serve jq the palace as a Royal Virgin, with a veiy 
early prospect of promotion to a higher grade The suggestion 
was accordingly whispeied to the father, and it seems to have been 
expected that he would at once have complied with so flattering an 
offer Strange to say he thought diffietently and promptly sent his 
daughters to Calcutta, on the plea of having them educated Of 
coarse there was not the slightest expression of disappointment on 
the part of the Myo Woon, as the honour which would have been 
conferred on the family was so great, as to render it impossible 
that anything but accident should have led to its being declined 
One of the ladies subsequently married a Bengal civiJun, who 
survived her, and only died a few years ago 

A few years afterwards King Tharawadi degenerated into a 
drunkard and lunatic , and he would occasionally shoot or stab a 
Minister or favounte with his own hands in one of his paroxysms 
of rage At last m 1845 the palace officials were so thoroughly 
frightened at his violent attacks upon themselves, and his wholesale 
executions, that they were driven by the lns^lnct of self-preserva- 
tion to put him to death As an illustration of the domestic 
felicity of the Kings of Ava, it may be added that one of bis 
favourite Queens was living until a comparatively recent period 
in the closest intimacy with a Chinaman at Rangoon 
Here the reminiscences must end Mr Edwards accompanied 
the Missions of 1855, 1862, 1866 and 1867 , but these events are 
too recent to be made the subject of personal gossip Tharawadi 
was succeeded by Pagan men who brought on tbe second Burmese 
war of 1852, and Pagan men, was m his tarn succeeded by his 
present Majesty, Meng-lon, who has entered into friendly alliance 
with the British Government Long may he reign ^ 

Mr Edwards has now retired on the pension which be has justly 
earned by his long and mentonoiis services , and we trust that 
he may live to enjoy it for many years to come There is not a 
man under whom he has seived during the lengthy period of 
fifty years, who has not had a good woid to say for this most 
intelligent, assiduous, and unassuming official 

J Talbots Wheeler. 



Akt VIII— the BENGAL COMMISSARIAT 
Pakt I 


T he supply of food and transport to troops in time of peace 
and war — or, in a word, of all the material requisites com- 
prised m the modem phrase ‘Commissariat' — presents so impor- 
tant a subject for inquiry, that the wnter of the piesent article 
has often felt sui prise that it should have engaged so little public 
attention It is equally important, whether viewed from an econo- 
mic point, or consideied as having ever been intimately associated 
with the content or discontent, with the success oi failure in the 
field, of all armies, from the days when the Hebrew host demand- 
ed quail in the desert, and sigh^ after the flesh-pots of Egypt, to 
the present time when m the recent campaign, the failure of the 
French in this great essential early proved disastrous to tbeir 
cause In fine, whatever of apology this article may need in 
other respects, the writer feels assured that in the task before 
him, he has consulted the primary object of all writing, m select- 
ing a subject of at least considerable public utility 

The Bengal Commissanat is deservedly considered second to none 
in the world and supenor to most , but it should be remem- 
bered that it has enjoyed special advantages, in having had for 
upwards of a century a constant field for its labours m a country, 
which may be desciibed as a vast military camp, or congeriea of 
camps Did time and space permit, a profitable comparison might 
be made between the system of the Bengal Commissanat, and 
those of other countries, but it is proposed to reserve this for a 
future article, and to restrict the present investigation to that of 
the Bengal system itsel£ 

The subject fitly divides itself into two mam heads — Personnel 
and Maiiriel Under the head Personnel will be considered 
all that relates to the administrative and executive establishments 
of the department, their morale and efficiency , while under the 
head Materiel ^ the different services, and economy of supply, will 
be bnefly reviewed In conblusion a prospective view will be 
taken of departmental duties in connexion with the new order of 
things, and the altered conditions of service certain to arise from the 
extension of railroads and the consequent re-distribution of garrisons* 
Pfrsonnel — The establishment of superior officers of the 
CoiLmissariat Department consists of — 
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1 Commissary General 

3 Deputies Commissary General 

4 Absistauts do ^o 

4 do do do 

6 Deputy Assistants Commissary General 
6 do. do do do 

12 Sub Assistants Commissary General 
8 do do do do 

8 do do do do 

Total, 62 Officers. 

A thing that must at once stiike attention m perusing the 
above list is the verbose and cumbrous, if not indeed ndiculoi s, 
denominations given to the officers of the different grades. The 
functions of the Commissary Genei'al and of his three deputies 
are distinct and gwasi-administrative, whilst those of the other 
officers are purely executive This fact itself may suggest a suitable 
ciiange m appellatives But this merely pa? poAenthlse To 
pioceed to moie impoitant raatteis. 

The Commisaa'iy Qene'ial — As the administrative head of one of 
the largest disbursing Depaitments of the State, the Commissaiy 
General has duties sufficiently oneious and responsible m time of 
peace, whilst m time of war his anxieties are great and bis prudence 
and forethought are severely taxed Such being the case, the officer 
hlhng this important post should have special qualifications , and, to 
be really efficient, must enjoy m a special degree the confidence of 
Government, whose delegate he really is His selection for office, 
his position, and remuneration should be relatively fixed. Let these 
points be separately considered 

Appointment of Commissary General — One of the greatest 
evils of any seniority system of promotion is, that the senior 
on the list may often not be the fittest man for promotion , 
whilst the self-evident remedy for this, namely, free selection, 
opens the door to jobbery, &c These arguments sound plau- 
sible but do not bear careful investigation. In the first place, 
if the general mediocnty of talent amongst all educated persons 
be considered, the necessity for selection will rarely occur except 
for the highei and moie important posts For these last, free 
selection should be insisted on however ruthlessly individual inter- 
ests may be thereby affected In order to guard against jobbeiy 
as far as possible, the selection should never rest with an individual, 
but with a council of at least three ^ more disinterested electors 
These remarks have peculiar significance in reference to the selec- 
tion of an officer to fill the post of Commissary General It has 
often been canvassed whether it is not expedient that the appoint- 
ment of Commissary General should be bestowed on an officer, who 
has had no previous connection with the Department , and doubt- 
less there are advantages m such a proposal Departmental officers 


1st class 
2od do 
Ist do, 
2ud do 
let do 
2nd do 
3rd do 
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who bave worked for years in tbe same groove are apt to be difficult 
to move from that groove , and less readily compiehend the neces- 
sity for change, all>eit circumstances may imperatively call for 
It Again a Commissary General, who has worked his way up 
through tbe diffeient grades, may bave associations m the Depait- 
ment, which on occasion may render him purblind to Government 
inteiest For this very leason, though perliaps disliking the idea 
of supersession, most officers of tbe Department would prefer to 
work under an outsider On the other hand, it is to he said that 
the appointment of an outsider involves the supersession of manv 
deserving officers of the Depaitment, whose promotion is already 
too tardy But let the arguments pro and con be what they may, 
the broad principle should be closely followed, that the fittest man 
should hold office, whether he be found in 01 out of the Depart- 
ment Moreover, neither should the senior officei of the Depait- 
ment be appointed, simply because he happens to be senior, 
nor should all the officers of tbe Department be superseded 
by an outsider, merely because tbe senior officer is not competent 
It is suggested that when a vacancy occurs, the names of the first 
five senior officers should be submitted as candidates for appoint- 
ment, and failing selection from these, and only failing selection 
from these, should an outsider be nominated 

Position of Commissary General — The Oommissaiy General 
in the Indian as well as m the British Service, holds the 
relative rank of Major-General Why should he not be per- 
mitted to wear and use the rank ? In other words, in the 
Indian service being a military officer, why should he not be 
entitled to style himself, and be styled a Major-General? The 
rank might be made local, and eoo-oficio merely, m the same 
manner that local rank is accorded to officers holding brigade 
commands in India. The rank would unquestionably strengthen 
tbe Commissary Generars position, and would give him greater 
weight and respect with others as well as with his own officers At 
present there are many junior officers of the department holding 
Bupenor military rank to the Commissary General This is an 
anomaly existing, it is believed, m no other military service in the 
world Again, the Commissary General is forced to vacate his 
appointment on attaining tbe rank of Major General in the army 
The object is not quite apparent If it be deemed necessary that 
such opportunity should benafforded of compelling an officer to 
retire from an onerous position befoie becoming effete and super- 
annuated, this aim would be better reached by limiting the tenure 
of office to five years, with tbe option reserved to Government of 
re-election for a fuitber term in very special cases As it stands, 
many able officers who have attained the rank of Major-General, 
and are waiting hopelessly for divisional cotnpiauds, ad:e debarred 
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from boldtng the office Tins should not be — and it may be add- 
ed that tins remark has equal peitinence m reference to the ap- 
pointments of Adjutant General and Quarter- Master General 
But the authonty of the Commissary General received its rudest 
shock through the officious interference with his functions by the 
the so-called Military Finance Department of 1859 Armed with 
full power, and with all the wish to use the shears unsparingly, 
this Commission might have initiated great and radical changes 
of a really salutary character in the department Unfortunately, 
whether from ignorance, or from lack of real administrative capa- 
city, or from both causes, it effected no permanent good whatever 
On the contrary, actuated apparently by the desiie of retaining office, 
and drawing their very high salaries for as long a period as possible, 
its members adopted the expedient of goading every official they 
were brought into contact with into an irritating and voluminous 
correspondence, having no higher aim than a huckstenng penny^ 
wise and pound-foolish economy, which nearly ruined the effi- 
ciency of the Commissariat Department, and which has had since 
to be heavily paid for On the other hand, the Head of the Depart- 
ment has been left so trammelled and bound over hand-and-foot 
to the Control Department, as to render him powerless for good 
or evil Responsible for the economical as well as the efficient 
working of his department, the Commissary General has at present 
so many obstacles in the path of his duties that no one but a mau 
of genius could hope to succeed in the Sisyphus-hke task of re- 
moving them No wonder, then, if the post is now deemed best 
fitted to an officer of limited capacity and due obsequiousness 
“Controlled' and hampered as the Commissary General as- 
suredly IS in many respects, there is still one point in which he 
exercises a prerogative quite unlimited, vxz ^ in the transfer and 
posting of executive Commissariat officers It is absolutely neces- 
sary that he should have the power of making transfers and postings 
as the exigencies of the service may demand , but he should be 
compelled to shew the necessity in each case in an immediate re- 
port to Government Indeed, whenever time admits, the sanction of 
Government should be obtained prior to the transfers being made 
As matters at present stand, it is to l>e feared that it may often happen 
that officers are moved about in the most capricious manner to grati- 
fy the petty malice and spite of some unconscionable jack-in-office 
of a Commissary General , and thisgsometimes at considerable need- 
less expense to Government. It can readily be imagined, too how 
much of heart-burning to officers, and mischief to the public ser- 
vice, may be caused thiough postings being made according to the 
partiality and favouritism of an, in this respect, irresponsible Com- 
missary General, rather than according to the standing, expenence, 
and merit of the officers themselves, A glance at the present disposi- 
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tion of the officers of the Department will serve to venfy these ob- 
servations But more of this, aud the remedy for it, lu the proper 
place 

Remune'i aiion of Commissa^iy General — The salary of the 
Commissary General is now Rs 2,500 a month, consolidat- 
ed Formerly it was Rs 3,000 This is another debt of grati- 
tude the Department owe to the Military Finance Department 
aforesaid , and like most other reductions made by that Depart- 
ment, it 18 injudicious if not indeed unjust Injudicious, as the 
difference in salary deters man> from accepting office, and because 
it lowers the position of the Commissary General, especially m this 
countiy, where the importance of the office is judged of by the 
fatness of the salary attached to it Unjust — because, judged by 
the importance of the duties and responsibilities, tlie larger 
salary was not excessive The Adjutant-General, with responsi- 
bility merely reflected from the Commander-ra-Chief, and with 
duties certainly less laborious, draws Rs 3,000 a month Unjust, 
as It dwarfs the high prize which the officers of the Depait- 
ment have been looking forward to through long years of toil 
After all, what guarantee have they that the salary will not be 
further reduced at the whim of some other like Department or 
Commission ? 

Deputies Commissary General — There are three Deputies Com- 
missaiy General, each drawing a staff salary of 1,000 a 
month, in addition to the Staff Corps pay of their rank hesidps 
an allowance of Rs 90 a month for office rent Their office 
establishments cost Rs 2164; per mensem These officers are 
supposed to exercise a general supervision and control over the circle 
of executives committed to their charge Ihey have the power of 
sanctioning expendituie extraordinaiy within a limit of Rs 500 
Each executive under their supervision is inspected once an- 
nually, and a report sent to the Comraissaiy General These duties 
to the uninitiated would appear sufficiently onerous and responsible, 
hut ID reality are merely perfunctory or supereiogatory The 
Deputies Commissary General have no accounts to keep, nor are 
they responsible for the efficiency of the executives under their 
control The office was erected with the view of relieving the 
Commissary General of some poition of the woik, but m reality 
it 18 one of ohstructiveness and circumlocution All important 
questions have still to find thet. way to the Coinmissaiy General’s 
office , and the consequence of employing the Deputy Commissary 
General’s office as a medium of communication is, that all docu- 
ments have to be furnished in duplicate and triplicate, so as to 
provide recoids for that office which, as far as the public service 
benefits, are valuable as curl-papers — nothing more The fact 
13 , no channel of communication is needed between Executive 
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Cornttiisaariat Officers and the Head of the Department A good deal 
might be said, too, against the system which pei nuts a Deputy 
Com nissary General to authorise expenditure extraordinary not 
exceeding in each transaction Rs 500 , and one can readily suppose 
that some pretty heavy bills might be run up with accumulated 
Items, none exceeding Rs 500 , but the tax-paying public need feel 
no alarm, for, m effect, the Deputies Commissary General have far 
too befitting notions of otium cum dig to ever dream of passing 
any charge but for the most ordinary expenditure, wisely prefer- 
nng to submit all extraordinary items, whether they exceed Rs 500 
or not, for decision of the Commissary General The annual inspec- 
tion. of executive officers by the Deputies Commissary General is 
calculated to be very beneficial , but thioiigh the perfunctory manner 
in which this duty is carried out, it becomes little better than a 
fared A long and set list of questions is propounded to be 
answered at leisure in writing by the Executive Commissanat 
Officer — the godowns and lation stands are visited — a few calls on 
the station military authorities aie paid The Deputy Commissaiy 
General declares himself satisfied after two dxys" stay , the usu^ 
report is made to the Head of the Department, aud there is an end 
of the matter Obviously, the oppoitunity might be turned to better 
account, and closer and more searching investigation made In short 
there is no need of thiee Deputies , one would give all tlie assist- 
ance required by the Commissary General He should receive 
a salary ot Rs 1200 staff, in addition to his militaiy pay as of old , 
and should be attached to the Commissary General s own office A 
great saving would thus be effected , and there would be much 
less friction in the work than at present 
Execvitive Commissariat Officers — As a good Commissariat 
system must ever be considered the very backbone of an army, 
more especially of an English one, so in like manner may 
Executive Commissariat Officers be deemed its very marrow* 
and life Ceitain it is that the Government of India owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to its Executive •Commissariat Officers, 
whose untiling energy, zeal and integrity have achieved so 
much for its armies in all situations , while at the same time 
they have conscientiously protected tlie public purse through the 
many temptations besetting them That there are great tempta- 
tions in the position is to state that there is the greater honour and 
praise in the fact that so very few have ignobly yielded to thenu 
Government, in the matter of its de^ings with officers of the Com- 
missariat Department, has hitherto sovvn liberally and viisely, and 
has reaped accordingly By appointing Commissioned Officers 
of recognised position, by paying them libeially, and by re- 
warding their efforts consistently, it has induced that 
rale and devotion to its interests, which have made the Depart- 
ment all that it IS — , the best aud least venal m the world 
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But let it taKe warning Much has been done since the mutiny to 
weaken that morale and devotion, both by curtailment of position 
and by reduction of pay, as also by taking away from the depart- 
mental officers the distinctive dress of the staff The last appears a 
small matter, but is not so in reality , half the enthusiasm displayed 
in England for the Volunteer service may be ascribed to a not un- 
natural vanity panting to appear in “ war-paint” True it is that 
the officers of the Commissariat Department cannot have any 
lustre reflected on them by weaung the dress of the general staff , 
but they would be content, nevertheless, to have a distinctive dress 
of then own 

Appointments — ^The appointment of Executne Officers rests 
with Government nominally , but in effect nominations are made 
on the sole recommendation of the Commissaiy General A former 
wise chief of the Department took caie to recommend for appoint- 
ment none but officers who had served as Interpreters and Quarter- 
masters of their regiments, for as Adjutants^ Men of some experi- 
ence and qualifications were thus at once secured to the Department 
The Department was then the best paid in the military service, and 
candidates of the best promise were numerous accordingly Recruit- 
ed thus from, as it were, the flower of the Indian ai my it is not to be 
wondered at that the Department in old days ever proved efficient 
It IS to be regretted that the good system then inaugurated should 
have been departed fiom, and that through reduction of salaries 
the allurements to the best qualified candidates should have been 
withdrawn Regimental Officers have now infinitely better pioe- 
pects than those in the Commissariat Department This should not 
be Again, formeily the greatest espi it de corps existed This has 
been much impaiied,as well as the general efficiency of the Depart- 
ment, by the introduction into its ranks of old, and in some cases, 
effete Officers, whom the so-called amalgamation and staff coips 
schemes threw out of employ These officers can never expect to 
rise through the grades , and have merely made a convenience of 
the department by entering it for a season, in order to obtain an 
addition to their pay while eking out the time for retiiement It 
takes at least five years to make a good Commissariat Officer , and 
these officers will have gained such length of experience merely to 
leave when it has been gained Selfish and giievance-mongers, 
their presence in the department is a cancer to efficiency and 
esprit de corps, whilst they hold place to the exclusion of young- 
er and more promising offices The Government will suffer 
severely yet from having permitted this incubus on the depart- 
ment, in order to relieve itself of the necessity of decently providing 
for such valetudinarians Of course these remarks cannot apply 
jn their full force to the many excellent senior officers who have 
joined the Department since the mutiny , but only to those 
whom the cap may fit, — men who are flrawing the pay, though 
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perfectly conscious of being quite unfit, mentally and physically, 

for the woik 

Exammation of GandidateSy and thnrprejparation for tkedutte% 
— Candidates for appointment to the Commissariat Department 
are required, besides the usual linguistic tests, to pass an entrance 
exammation, which is supposed to prove their knowledge of book* 
keeping, arithmetic, and mensuration They are appointed on 
piobation for one year Half of the time must be passed in an exe* 
cutive office, and the lemamder m the office of the Examiner of 
Commissariat Accounts They then appear for final examination as 
to their knowledge of departmental rules and accounts The vajue of 
these examinations as tests of qualification may be gathered from 
the fact that there is not a single instance on record of an officer 
having been “spun’' foi either examination The year of probation 
may be said to be one wasted , during which, too, be it observed, 
Government pays the young Officer for learning his work. If he 
did leain it, the money might be well spent , but as the work 
cannot be so learnt, but by experience alone, both time and 
money are, it is repeated, quite thrown away There should be 
only one examination (an entrance one) which should be competi- 
tive , and the subjects given should embrace m addition to those 
already named — Chemistiyas applied to detection of adulteration 
of food ‘ the principles of steam and the steam-engine,” and 
“ the breeding and treatment of cattle ” The elements of these sub- 
jects can as readily be acquired out of the department as in it, and 
might be studied during tlie many leisure houis at the disposal of 
the young officer, while serving the thiee years which must be pass- 
ed m this country before he can hold any staff appointment of any 
kind Having passed the entrance examination, the candidate 
should be considered as on probation for three years , during which 
period his aptitude for departmental employ should be frequently 
reported on by the senior officers under whom he may serve , and it 
hardly be added that the more active and varied the service 
he sees during this probationary period the better 

Postings and Transfers of Executive Officers — These are 
made entirely at the will, and it may also be said, often at 
the caprice of the Commissaiy General There is no system 
followed whatever The evils resulting have already been touch- 
ed upon above , but enough can hardly be said in condemna- 
tion of such unlimited power over the prospects and happiness (nay, 
even, in some instances over the #ry lives) of Executive Officers 
being placed in the hands of an individual to exercise according to 
his partiabty, favour and affection The wonder only is, that tho 
power has not been more abused That this evil has been permit- 
ted to exist so long unchecked is the less excusable, seemg that tho 
remedy is easy All transfers and postings should be notified to 
Government , and further care should be had that officers are ap- 
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pointed to charges according to their standing in the Departnrent 
In a Department like the Commissariat, experience is the one 
great requisite As has already been remarked, it takes at least 
five years to make a good Commisvsanat Officer Care should be had 
that the young officer does not gam his expenence, as he now too 
frequently does, at heavy loss and expense to Government No 
officer under three years’ service in the Department should be 
placed in an independent charge There are at piesent ten first- 
class, eleven second class, and five third-class executive charges, 
A re-classifi cation is desirable There should be eight first-class, 
eight second-class and ten third-class charges To these classes 
respectively, officers should be appointed strictly according to 
seniority, except in the rare instances of misconduct, when su- 
persession should take place — but under the diiect order of Govern- 
ment itself, and not of the Commissary General The duty m 
each executive charge respectively being equally onerous, the 
salaiy of oftceis of each class should be alike Rupees 700 a 
mouth, with Rs 60 office-rent, should be paid to the first-class , 
Rs 500 staff, with Rs 50office-ient, should be paid to the second- 
class , and Rs 400, with Rs 40 office rent, to the third-class 
All junior officers in charge of outposts should receive Es 200 
staff salary, with Rs 20 office rent Those not in charge of out- 
posts should leceive Rs 150 staff This classificition and scale of 
lemuneration would commend themselves to the officers of the 
Department generally, but more paiticulail^ to the juuiois, as also 
to intending candidates A comparative scale is subjoined — 
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It Will thus be seen that by the proposed classification, the 
Department would gam an increase of six officers, and m reality 
an increase of eight Executive Officers , at an extra cost of Rs 400 
a month Now an extra number of Executive Officers is just what 
the Department most stands in need of, — more particularly to take 
charge of outposts This increase of officeis would be found a 
really economical measure per se , while the extra Rs 400 a month 
would be covered over and over again by the saving caused by the 
reduction of the office establishments of two of the three Deputies 
Commissary General above advised 

Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers — Amongst this class 
of public servants will be found many most respectable, honest, 
hard-woikmg and thoiougbly efficient men - but on the other 
hand, it is to be said that quite a moiety of the number employ- 
ed IS perfectly worthless, and a source of trouble rather than 
an aid, to Executive Commissaii it Officers The fault lies mainly 
in the want of system m selection and subsequent training of 
candidates Officers commanding regiments are naturally aveise 
to part with really good men, and cun bold out superior ji>duce- 
ments to such to remain with their regiments The consequence 
IS that only luferioi men, or even men whom it is deemed desira- 
ble to get rid of, are permitted to apply for Commissariat employ 
The evil is fuithei augmented by the fact that no evidence as to 
special qualifications is demanded , while a most superficial and 
tiifling educitional test in the thiec R’s is all that is exacted pre- 
liminary to employment Once in the Depirtment tlie man, whe- 
ther good, bad or ludiffeient, becomes a fixture , and can only be 
rein indcd to bis regiment for giave misconduct at tlie recommen- 
dation of the Commissary Ger oral, or by sentence of a Court 
Mirtial He is appointed most generally, m the fiist instance, 
to the post of Victualling Sergeant of a regiment, the duties of 
which in cantonments may occupy his tune for about one hour 
each morning after which he may employ tbs rest of the day pretty 
much as he likes, — to some a pleasant life doubtless, but scarcely 
a profitable one Suddenly removed from the wholesome restraint 
of legimental discipline, with ieisuie fully at command, aiwl sur- 
rounded by the influence inferior though wily native subordinates, 
IS it surprising that the non-comniissioned Officer newly appointed 
to the Department finds it difficult to resist the temptation to 
drink and dishonesty so besettm^him ? Before suggesting tho 
remedies foi tins unsatisfactory state of things, it may be weh to 
take a brief and intelligent glance at the nature of duties required 
of the European suboidinate grades of the department These 
consist of ch iige of Outposts, Godown, Victualling Bakery, But- 
chery and Cattle duties What is required for the three last-named 
IS the close and special supervision of workmen skilled in each 
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of these trades respectively These men should be employed on 
no other duty , and should be engaged and discharged by Executive 
Conamissanat Officers themselves, — m short, should be under their 
sole and whole control Nor should soldiers alone be employed , 
but the best men should be sought out, whether soldiers, pension- 
ers, or civilians The pay of each should be Rs 60 a month, in- 
creasing to Rs 100 with quarters This is an increase on the salary 
now given , but the pay is not too much to secure the services of 
eally good men , while the extra cost would be more than compensat- 
ed by the general efficiency and economy resulting in these 
branches of service 

The other duties are important according to the order m which 
they are named, viz y “Outpost,” “ Godown ” and “Victualling” 
These require permanent and trained eiaployes Candidates should 
be required to pass an entrance examination as to their ability to 
read and write English, with correctness of orthography and diction, 
at least, if not with elegai ce Further, they should have a thorough 
knowledge of weights and measures and of mensuration of surfaces 
and solids, besides a fair colloquial knowledge of Urdu None but 
really smart and physically fit soldieis of good character, of over 
five years service, should be permitted to seek employment Soldiers 
possessing the lequisite quilifications should be encouiaged to 
register their names freely as candidates in the Brigade Major's 
Office , and should be examined by the Garrison instructors who 
have been appointed undei a lecent order of the Commander-m- 
Chief for each considerable station During the fiist three years 
subsequent to appointment, Executive Commissariat Officers should 
have full power to rem ind a soldier to his regiment either for miscon- 
duct, or for inattention to duty , or for general maptness for 
Commissanat employ It is advisable that the European subor- 
dinate department should be divided into four grades The first 
giade should have the pay and relative rank of a Lieutenant , the 
second should have the*pay and relative rank of an Ensign , the third 
grade should have a fixed salary of Rs 80 a month, with quarters, 
and should rank as warrant officers The fourth grade should have 
pay, increasing from Rs 35 a month, with quarters, to Rs 60 a month, 
with quarters These last should rank as regimental Staff Sergeants 
Outposts should be classified into 1st 2nd, and 3rd class The offi- 
cer in charge of a first class outpost should leceive Rs 200 a month 
m addition to his pay proper 100 a month for a 2nd class, and 
Rs 50 a month for a 3id class outpost The charge of large godowns 
at sudder stations should confer extra pay of Rs 60 a month Rs 50 
a month extia should also be paid to any subordinate sent in 
Commissanat-charge of a detachment of strength over 100 men , and 
Rs 30 a month extra for the charge of any detachment of strength 
from SO to 100 men All permanent European subordinates of 
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the warrant and non-commissioned grades should receive Rs. 10 a 
month pony allowance , — without a pony to nde, their egiciency is 
curtailed one-half The above scale of emoluments may be a 
trifle higher m some cases than what is now paid, but it is far from 
extiavagant, and barely sufiicient to secuie the seivicea of really 
good men, and to keep them from temptation 

It IB believed that the services of at least a moiety of those em- 
ployed in the non commissioned grades of the Department might be 
dispensed with At present a Victualling Sergeant is employed 
for each ration stand As already said, these men have one hour's 
work of a morning, — no more One intelligent man could readily 
and efflciently give all the aid required by the Executive Commissariat 
Officer at ration stands, wheie three or more are now often employ- 
ed Nothing could be easier than for a smart non-commissioned 
Officer to iide round all the ration stands at a station daily and 
having satisfied himself that the rations were properly tendered 
for issue, make his report to his officer Indeed, it is not clear 
why the presence of a Victualling Scigeant at each ration stand is 
now considered necessary It cannot be that he is supposed to 
control the regimental authonties receiving the rations , nor, pro- 
bably having half the wit and experience of the native agent, is 
he likely to act as a check upon that, oidinarily speaking, astute 
functionary What does he do then ^ Nothing, or next to nothing 
The fault is not his own it lies m the want of system 

There is, at present, no training whatever for the European 
subordinates of the Department , who ire permitted to pick up only 
such knowledge of the duties as may suit their own fancy, and this 
in the most haphazard mannei On nomination to the department, 
the noD-commibsioned Officer should not be appointed in the first 
instance to any special duty , but should attend office regularly, and 
be ready to peiforra au} duty the Executive Officer may entrust to 
him He would thus gain a competent knowledge of the work of 
the Department generally , and would after ^a few months become 
really useful, whilst his time would be fully and profitably oc- 
cupied, as well to Ins own benefit as to that of the Government 
Qomashtasy o't native agents — There are three classes of 
Gomashtas Those of the 1st class receive Rs 50 a month , 
Snd class, Rs 40, and 3rd class, Rs 30 It need hardly be 
remarked that the pay received bears no proportion to the 
perquisites expected, and often sur^ptitiously enjoyed Some of 
these agents render bills amounting monthly to from Ra 15,000 to 
Rs 20,000, and even more Is it leasonable to suppose that men 
conducting transactions of such magnitude as these figures 
import, will be satisfied with the, to them, paltry pay of Rs 50 a 
month ? Certainly not The salary may be considered merely as 
a licence too frequently covering peculation Let there be no 
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misunderstanding, however , peculation is rather the exception 
than the rule, but peculation is rendered easier through legitimate, 
though unrecogmsed, gams being mixed up with it in one gene- 
ral obscurity The fact is that Gomashtas of all classes — Godown 
Gomashtas, Victualling Gomashtas, and Cattle Goraashtas — should 
each and severally be restricted to their own proper duties , and 
should not be permitted to supply any article whatever by diiect 
purchase Supplies should be obtained as far as practicable by 
contract , but when contracts are not obtainable, some respectable 
local firm should be employed to act as Puiveyors They should 
be regularly appointed under authority, but should receive no 
salanes Supplies should be taken from these purveyors m fixed 
and wholesale quantities, at the rates ruling m the mirket for 
the time being Theie is not the slightest doubt that lespectable 
and wealthy merchants on the spot would be found not only wil- 
ling but eager to undertake a supply, assuring them regular pay- 
ments, and the usual profit on the capital emplo'yed These 
purveyors should not be dcbaired fiom competing for contracts 
as well Of course undei such a system theie would be no neces- 
sity for retaining the services of the class styled “ Station Gomash- 
tas , ’ and the anomaly above referied to ot an agent presenting 
monthl}^ bills of from Rs 15 0(X) to Rs 20,000, receiving a salaiy 
of Rs oO a month, would be happily done away with 

O^ce estahlibhments and Ojficc'is — So long as led-tapeism 
IS allowed to continue rampant in this country, and so long 
as official circumlocution is at a premium, involving all 
transactions, however simple, in a perfect cat iclysm of leports, 
retuins, statements, puces and all the chaotic correspondence 
fitly destined for the waste-basket — so long will it be im- 
possible to mike any mrterial reduction in the heavy cost of 
office establishments Gieater efficiency might, however, be readily 
secured in those of the Commissaiiit Depaitment by employing 
half the number of twi iters, but taking care that those employed 
are really fairly educated and intelligent men This aim can 
only be reachtd by giving bettei sahries to the fewer number 
All the writers of the depaitment should be caiefully classified, 
and should receive regulai promotion At present they look 
forward to leceiving it thioiigh sycophancy or corruption 

Accounts, Auditor, <Lc — Tlie accounts of the Department 
have been greatly simplifieitf^ of late yeais , and indeed but 
little improvement in this diiection is now required Each 
Executive Officer submits monthly to the Examiner a cash 
account cuiient, accompanied by a disbursement statement 
with vouchers, and with an abstiact of items remaining in- 
efficient, showing progiess m adjustment Further a monthly 
store-return is submitted, sho^Mug receipt and expendibuie 
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of stores It IS suggested that m place of the cash account 
current, a copy of the daily cash look itself should be submitted 
All information desired by the Examiner foi the preparation of 
the general accounts of the depaitment could as readily be obtain- 
ed from the cash book as from the cash account cm rent, whilst 
a most salutaiy check would be established through each item 
of the cash book coming under scrutiny The cash book some- 
times would tell strange tales Fuither, a half-yearly statement 
of stock ” issues and receipts should be submitted Of ‘ stock ” 
taken in contradistiction to ‘ stoies ” tbeie is no account kept 
at present except in Executive Offices A superior check is 
advisable 

The general accounts of the Department are compiled after 
audit by the examiner under appiopiiate heads shewing the 
different services, &c , and are submitted to Government through 
the Militar}- Controller The Examiner is entiiely mdependeofc 
of the Department, and is subject only to the Military Controller 
It would be far better that the Examiner’s Office should be attach- 
ed to tliat of the Commissary General In fine, the Examiner 
should hold the office of General Accountant foi the Department , 
but the accounts should beai the signature and receive the 
scrutiny of the Commissary General befoie being passed on to 
the Military Accountant With the Military Accountant would 
then he the responsibility of seeing that the sums estimated 
for in the Budget for different sei vices were not exceeded, and 
that no unauthorised expenditure was made The advantages 
of the change here advocated are too numerous for detail, but 
some more impoitant points may be at once stated The Com- 
missary General is responsible for the economical working of the 
Department , but, under the present system, never sees the ac- 
counts till finally passed By the system pioposed he would be 
enabled to exercise as close a scrutiny as he pleased, without undue 
inteiference with the functions of the Examiner Secondly, a 
great deal of correspondence would be sav^d by the Examiner 
having it in his power to make direct refeience on the spot to 
the Commissary General Thiidly, it must be remembered that 
the Commissary General, though authorising expenditure, ac- 
tually makes none himself , and without seeing the accounts of his 
Executive Officers, how can he possibly judge whether an Executive 
charge is economically worked or not ? It follows that great injustice 
IS done to Executive OflScers, who get no credit for any efforts 
they may make m the direction of economy Can anything be 
more mischievous than such a system ? — and can it be thought 
wonderful that Executive Officers should leave economies to 
look after themselves, while they direct their best energies to 
other portions of their woik, wherein their efforts are likely to 
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manifest themselves, and are therefore more Lkely to receive 
substantial appreciation ? 

Thus may be brought to a close the remarks grader the first 
head of this article, viz , the Personnel The endeavour has been 
to submit briefly to inspection what may be styled the machinery 
by which the Commissariat Department is worked The sketch 
18 confessedly an imperfect one, rendered the more so perhaps 
from an over-anxiety not to wearv with details, which, though of 
much importance to the Government and to the Commissariat De- 
partment, can have but little interest for the general reader The 
next head, as dealing more directly with economies, will, it is 
hoped, be more appreciated, at any rate by the tax-paying poition 
of the public 



Art IX,— topics OF THE QUARTER 
Indian Land Revenue 

O UR article on this subject has attracted, as we anticipated, 
considerable criticism We have no intention of making 
our Topics of the Quarter a means for carrying on a controversy 
with any cntic who, during the past three months, m noticing our 
articles, has ventured to differ from any of our opimons , but 
the importance of the Land Question is so great, we are all so 
vitally interested m obtaining clear and correct views on it, that 
we propose to notice briefly the most important of the comments 
of those whom we fear we must call our opponents 

The foremost of these is the lvd%an whose issue 

of November 21st contains a review of our article The tone of 
this review is so moderate that we cannot help feeling that its 
author, if he has not already considerably modified his former 
views, has at least no objection to listen to the arguments of the 
opposite side We will therefore explain as briefly as possible our 
reasons for certain statements which he calls in question 

Our first fault of being “ too discursive and theoretical to be of 
any practical value '' is scarcely a fault of ours , we never proposed 
to write a “ manual for Settlement Officers,’ but if our article 
consists mainly of an examination of various “ theories, it is be- 
cause our opponents have forced their theories on our notice with 
such boldness and pertinacity Our own views were stated so 
briefly that we can hardly be said to have advanced any “ theoiy ” 
at all 

We do not desire to speculate further on the effect of our article on 
Mr Mill, but we must take exception to the inference to be drawn 
from the Economist! e remarks It argues thus, — your reflections 
are so obvious that they must have occurred to any man of ordi- 
nary ability, therefore they must have occurred to Mr Mill , but 
Mr Mill has taken no notice of them , this shows that he did not 
consider them worth an answer , therefore they were not worth 
one Now it is just these ‘obvious’ reflections that do not occur 
to some very clever men , and we lefuse for one moment to admit 
that if our reflections have occuried to a great man and been 
cast aside silentlj and contemptuously, we are bound instantly 
to abandon them, A great portion •of the religious world refuses 
to acknowledge the infallibility of a single Pope , in the literary 
world we are to bow down not to one Pope, but to fifty A con- 
troversy will in future be conducted in the following manner 
if any man ventures to put forward any views on any subject, he 
will be asked by his critic if they are in accordance with the views 

w 
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of some great man who has written on that subject , if the answer 
IS ‘ do/ the author will be asked if he pretends to be cleverer than 
the great man , if again be says ‘ no/ he will be told that his 
remaiks are obviously worthless. It may be that the reasons 
advanced by us for thinking that land is much the same as other 
property were shallow, but we still believe that those who think 
otherwise have paid little heed to the “ signs of the times ” Does 
any one believe that those who are now ready to lead the working 
classes into possession of our “ common inheritance will be able, 
if they succeed, to restrain their followers from attacking other 
property? Will they even attempt to do so? Are not Mr MilFs 
schemes for purchasing land, and selling or letting it to peasant- 
proprietors, already scorned as conservative and inadequate? Is it 
not avowed that the attack is on capital itself, and that it is direct- 
ed first against land, because the purchase of land is one of the 
modes of investing capital, and not because land and capital are 
themselves distinct ? 

The Economist has never met with the statement that “ the 
State 18 the sole landlord/* but it has often been made by Mr 
Mill, if not in so many words, at least by implication We will 
quote only a single passage, which occuis in his Political Economy, 
iBook n, Chapter X,, § 3 , where he says “in India the Govern- 
ment being itself the landlord can fix the rent according to its 
“judgment*' Mr Knight himself has been almost furious in his 
crusade against “malguzars” and “midalemen** and those who 
Would call them proprietors , and we much regret to see that 
since our article was written the Government of India has taken 
the opportunity afforded by the passing a Revenue Law for the 
Panjub, of declaring that the sole limit on the Government de- 
mand 18 the Government caprice It makes little difference 
whether the advocates of such a “ State ” call it the “ sole land- 
lord/* or a “ landlord whose share of the produce of the soil may 
be extended to the whole” We thought that our own views were 
expressed with no uncertain sound, and that there was no neces- 
sity to “ dig them out ** We do not hesitate to say that the Land 
Revenue is a tax on agriculture, but we must point out that we 
have fully stated why we consider it a defensible tax Can it be 
denied that it is a contribution paid from the profits of agriculture, 
and that if there were no Government, the whole of these profits 
would justly belong to the agriculturists? If it is not a tax, 
if it IS a rent-charge belonging'^to the sovereign of the day, as truly 
as the rents of Lord Mayo’s estates belong to him, it follows that 
it 18 the personal property of the Queen, that she would have a 
right to it even if it amounted to 100 millions ayeai, and that 
we should praise her benevolence if she expended half of this for 
the ordinary purposes of Government, 
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We aie next charged with, in our remarks on Joseph’s policy, 
travestying both the Scripture narrative and Mr Knight’s com- 
ments on it We ventured to doubt the inspiration of the idea 
v^hich fixed the demand at ith of the gross produce. An exammer 
of tbe Calcutta University might direct the examinees to ''state 
“ briefly but clearly the fiscal policy of Joseph, pointing out what 
** part of it was of divine and what of human ongin but as we 
are neither Theological Professors nor Bengali undergraduates, we 
decline to attempt an answer We speak diffidently, and can only 
give our * impressions * on the subject. The reason for our impres- 
sion that the tax was an old one is the account given m Genesis xli 
Joseph IS there said to have advised Pharaoh to provide against the 
impending famine by taking up ith of the land and storing its pro- 
duce, but no mention is made of any payment Therefore, unless 
the tax was an old one, Joseph was advising an act of downright 
plunder It may be urged that though no mention was made of 
payment, yet it is to be understood If so, why is any particular 
share of the produce recommended to be taken ? Why did not 
Joseph simply tell Pharaoh to buy as much corn as he could during 
the years of plenty ? We are blamed for saying that the money 
was taken ‘to be squandered on the pleasures of a corrupt court' 
Whatever may have been Joseph s intention, this result certainly 
did follow, and if he was inspired he must have foreseen it. 
Genesis xlvii, 26 tells us that the ith became, not ' the share of 
the common- wealth,’ but Pharaoh s , it will hardly be denied that 
the Pharaohs spent their revenues on their own pleasures, or that 
their courts were corrupt Really it is Mr Knight and not ourselves, 
who IS guilty of travestying Scripture , let the narrative speak for 
itself, and we have a natural picture of Joseph’s character He 
IS represented as the “ faithful steward of Pharaoh’s house,” ex- 
pending Pharaoh’s money m such a manner as to benefit Pharaoh* a 
people, and Pharaoh himself If we attempt to take him as a 
model for a Chancellor of the Exchequei, addiessmg the House of 
Commons, we place him m a false and ridiculous position Let us 
suppose that Ireland, 30 years ago, was owned in feesimple by 
peasant-proprietors, that during the height of the famine the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer informed tbe House of Commons 
that he had taken advantage of the desperate condition of the 
people to invest the savings of Her Majesty’s pnvy purse m 
such a manner as to secure the Royal Family Jth of the gross pro- 
duce of Ireland for ever, and that oWing to the severity of distress he 
had secured this advantage for a mere tnfle Let us suppose him m 
his peroration to quote the present condition of Egypt and the orien- 
tal countries where such a fiscal policy has been in force as a con- 
vmcing proof that this policy is the wisest a nation can adopt. We 
should soon see if the greatest statesmen of tbe day agreed with him. 
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We are represented as holding that *‘the criticisms to which 
“recent settlement operations have been subjected by the Eootio* 
and others are worthless, because it is only the settlement 
officers themselves who can decide whether the assessment is 
** right or wrong” We need scarcely say that we never made 
any such statement We did hold the cnticisms to be worthless , 
we did so because they were based on a radically wrong principle 
Instead of carefully reviewing settlement reports, they condemned 
the new assessments solely because they fell short of an arithmetical 
poition of an imaginary gross produce We should be the last to 
maintain that settlement officers are infallible and above criticism 
Our present state of agncultural knowledge is so imperfect 
that It IS absolutely impossible for the most careful officer to avoid 
occasional mistakes , to cnticise their work to any purpose, we 
must carefully review it as a whole, and, if we discover errors, we 
must see whether they are fairly attributable to negligence on the 
part of the settlement officer, or arise from causes he could not 
reasonably foresee A letter is given from a settlement officer, 
and we are asked what we have to say to it Simply nothing for 
It contains no real data for criticism We are merely told that the 
revising officer found 400 estates, where the Government demand was 
not 40 per ct of the net assets, this does not prove that the demand 
was wrong when it was originally fixed , the fact that the proprie- 
tors would submit to an increase of 10 per cent rather than 
endure the wrong and annoyance necessarily caused by a revision 
of settlement is very natural , and that the Income tax excites 
deep and general discontent is denied by no one but the Supreme 
Government 

A correspondent of the Indian Observer has informed us 
what IS the theory of the Land Revenue m a native State , we 
think it more important to see what is the actual practice There 
IS little doubt on this point, and if this practice were fully adopted 
by our Government, the result would be simply this every Dis- 
trict Officer would screw as much out of his district as he 
possibly could, and remit to the Commissioner as little as he 
dare, putting the balance into his own pocket , the same rule 
would be observed by each superior officer up to the Viceroy, 
who would not only wrangle m like manner with the Queen, 
but would openly throw off his allegiance the instant he felt 
strong enough to do so We invited our critic to give us some 
information on the commercial policy of a native State, but neither 
he nor any one else has been able or willing to do so 

Other cntics have stigmatized our policy as * retrograde,' but 
surely they cannot have done so seriously To maintain that only 
such revenue shall be raised as is actually required, and that it 
shall be raised m the manner least oppressive to the people, cannot 
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excite tbe opposition of the most advanced thinker If any school 
deserves the epithet retrograde, it is the one which talks about 
“ Mughul shares/' and urges us to imitate the fiscal policy of 
oneutal despots 


Educatwn %n Bengal 

We would call the soecial attention of our readers to what must 
be reckoned as by far the most important event of the past 
quarter , we refer to the measures that have been set on foot by 
the University of Calcutta to establish Examinations m the Verna- 
cular, after the fashion of the Oxford and Cambndge Middle- 
Class Examinations The scheme has grown out of a minute of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the N W Provinces, m which he 
expressed his desire that greater encouragement should be given 
to purely Oriental studies, lx)th classical and vernacular To effect 
this object, he put forward a proposal that students, after passing 
the First Arts Examination, might be allowed the option of con- 
fining their studies entirely to Oriental literature for the B A 
Degree This proposition was met by Mr E C Bayley, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, with an amendment that 
candidates for entrance to the University should be allowed to pass 
that examination in their own vernaculars These propositions 
were submitted to educational authorities in Bengal, the North- 
West, the Central Piovinces, Oudh, and the Panjab , and, from 
the discussion that followed, two points clearly emerged First, 
that Sir W Muir’s proposition, while encouraging the study of the 
Onental classics, would, diiectly at least, effect little for the verna- 
culars , secondly, that the Vice-Chancellors alternative scheme, 
while it would give a great start to vernacular education, was 
rather beside the present University system there would be an En- 
trance Examination, after which nothing was entered upon The re- 
sult of all was a suggestion, independently made by several of those 
who had been consulted, that an examination through the medium of 
the vernaculars should be instituted by the University , not in substi- 
tution of the ordinary Entrance Examination, but co-ordinate with it. 

This scheme has been matured by the Syndicate, and has lately 
received the sanction of tbe Senate As it now stands, the ex- 
amination will include tbe following subjects — 

(1) A grammatical knowledge of the language m which the 

candidate desires to be examined, — Bengali, Urdu, Hindi, or 

Unya, to which the Syndicate may add any others 

(2) Outlines of the History of India, and Geography 

(3) Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geo- 
metiy 

(4) Certain optional subjects, viz — a classical language, 
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Mensuration, Natural Philosophy, and Physical Geography , of 
'wbicb a candidate may take up not more than two, but is not 
reauired to take up any m order to pass 

We have the fullest confidence that the institution of thes^ 
examinations will mark an important era in Indian education It 
has long been felt that, whatever opinion may be held about the 
success of the LTniversity system, its effect upon the masses of the 

rt ha8 been little or nothing It was this feeling that inspired 
owell’s Note on Education two years ago , and Mr Campbeirs 
more recent solicitude for the maintenance of the purity of the ver- 
naculars The problem was, how to encourage vernacular educa- 
tion without such a diversion of public money as would starve the 
higher education Extend and support the patshala system as you 
would, it could only teach boys to read and write what was 
wanted was an education higher than this , and, at the same time, 
one more suited to the needs of the people than that given in 
English schools with the Entrance Examination for its goal True, 
vernacular schools existed , but the instruction given m them was 
neither definite nor uniform , and they found no encouragement or 
stimulus beyond the hasty visit of an inspector, whose estimate of 
their merits was too often decided by accident The present 
scheme will, it may fairly be predicted, go far to supply these 
Defects The examination will provide a searching test of the 
efficiency of vernacular schools throughout the provinces into 
which it may be introduced , at the same time, it will effect an 
immediate improvement in the teaching of those schools which now 
exist , and will, in all probability, lead to the establishment 
through private efforts of many more When the scheme is in full 
working order, the nurabei of those who present themselves for 
examination will probably be reckoned by thousands , and the 
certificate given by the University to those who pass will become 
a coveted distinction, and will possess a practical value As a 
healthy effect of co);npetition, a tradition of high vernacular 
education cannot fail to spring up, no less important in its results, 
and much wider-reaching, than the English education which we 
have seen under development m the last quarter of a century 

The Registrar of the Calcutta University has issued a volumi- 
nous Report containing opinions of Educational officers and other 

f entlemen on the proposed scheme for introducing the study of 
'hysical Science into the Culllges and Schools of India. On this 
scheme we commented at length in our last number* , and the 
objections therein maintained to the proposals of the Committee 
have beep amply home out by the opinions embodied m the Report 

♦ See an Article “Physical 3ci- Calcutta MevteWf No €Ti, October, 
ence xa the Calcutta Umveraity,” 1871 
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The condemnation of the scheme as put forth by the Committee is 
practically unanimous. The Committee proposed to introduce the 
study of Physical Science, not merely into Colleges, but into Zil- 
lah and other schools To this part of the scheme we find the fol- 
lowing objections most repeatedly and most forcibly expressed. 
In Government schools, the expense of providing the requisite 
teachers and apparatus would be simply enormous Independent 
and aided-bchools, which have no extra funds to fall back upon, 
would be altogether debarred from sending up candidates for ma- 
tnculation It would most mischievously widen the area of the 
Entrance Course which, notwithstanding the Committee's facile be- 
lief that more might be introduced into it with advantage, is per- 
haps already too extensiva The suggestion that a sufficiency of 
dexterous expenmen talists might be produced by bringing the 
Zillah school-masters for one month to Calcutta, seems to betray too 
sanguine an estimate of their receptive powers In any case, as 
the examination must consist m wnttng answers to some out of 
a definite senes of questions mostly known beforehand, the neces- 
sary result would be to encourage cram " 

On the other hand, there seems to be a real desire to give more 
prominence to Physical Science in the College Course This is to 
be effected, not by thrusting Botany and Chemistry by force on un- 
willing students, but by making many subjects optional which are 
now compulsory, and thus giving Physical Science an equal chance 
with other subjects of study The change might be confined to the 
B A Course , the First Arts Course being retained nearly m its 
present form, including English, a Classical language, History, 
Mathematics, and some branch of Mental Science To us it seems 
clear that after the solid basis of a libeial education had beea 
thus laid, concentration might advantageously take place Reduce 
the SIX subjects now prescnbed for the B A Course to three or, at 
most, four , English being always one, and the otheis to be selected 
at the option of the student The two years which are now, m too 
many cases, frittered away in an attempt to gam a useless smatter- 
ing of half a-dozen subjects, — we speak merely of the ‘ shady ’ pass- 
man, — might be productive of real profit if he were allowed to con- 
fine his attention, say, to English, Mathematics and Physical Science, 
or to English, Sanskrit and Mental Science In the English Uni- 
versities the value of the optional pimciple is becoming every day 
more and more fully recognised At Oxford, up to twenty years 
ago, all men of whatever intellectual tastes, were bound to pass 
through the mill of two schools, the classical and the mathemati- 
cal At that time two new schools were introduced, those of Law 
and Modern History and of Physical Science , cither of which 
might be substituted for Mathematics at the option of the candi- 
date. Five yeans ago, even the classical school of History and 
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Philosophy, hitherto the charactenstic feature of Oxford study, 
was made optioual like the rest , and, by taking up an additional 
book at moderations, a man could escape the final Classical School 
altogether, provided he gave a sufficient guarantee of his being a 
genuine student by taking at least a third class in one of the other 
schools And it is only yesterday that Congregation decided that 
those who preferred Greek literature to Latin might have the 
option of abandoning the latter language, and taking up only 
Greek books for examination Solidity in one subject is held to be 
higher than a superficial knowledge of many If Oxford has been 
able, in the face of all her old traditions, to vindicate this principle 
with such complete success, the Calcutta University need not shrink 
from attempting a reform winch would go far to relieve her of the 
imputation which is most commonly levelled against her teaching 
At the same time it must not be forgotten that there are seri- 
ous difficulties to be met in reducing this scheme to practice If 
every candidate takes up three subjects where he forraeily took 
up SIX, he will be expected to know each subject twice as well as 
before, and therefore will require twice as much instruction m it , 
in other words, either the work or the number of the Professors 

must be doubled It is not easy to see bow this difficulty can be 

met, except by giving to private study some of the hours now 

spent in hearing College lectures — a practise which of course 

prevails in European Universities, but which has not hitherto 
been largely followed by native students except on the eve of an 
examination But the obstacles m the way of the reform are 
probably not insui mountable , and meanwhile we should rejoice 
to see the University recognise, or at least discuss, the principle 
of narrowing the area and increasing the depth of the attainments 
of her students 

The Bengdli, as he is now turned out from the educational 
mill, was some time since the object of verj seveie and, as we 
conceive, unjust criticism at the hands of the Indian Ohaei'ver 
The high reputation which that paper justly enjoys makes us le- 

f ret that the writer’s estimate of the results of education on 
leng^ilis should be apparently coloured by prejudice or scorn 
It 18 not to be denied that the young man who has just been 
admitted to the B A Degree amid the pomp and circumstance 
of the annual Convocation, does frequently manifest an instability, 
a flippancy, a conceitedues 8 (pabout his acquirements, which are 
in ludicrous contrast with the severe view of life which a young 
Englishman who has his way to make in the world adopts as soon 
as he puts on his gown And when the Babu hastens to give 
prominence to these unpleasant features of his character by 
inflated speech and inaccurate writing, we are apt to get angry 
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But let US at the same time be just If modesty and reserve 
are not really notes of the Bengali character, it seems rather too 
much to expect that they could be uniformly implanted by the 
merely intellectual education which is given in our colleges We 
might, it is true, be led to hope that the effect of education 
would be to dimmish vanity, to give solidity to the character and 
dignity to the bearing of those who received it , and this is precise- 
ly what we do find According to our own experience, modesty 
and dignity do grow, even among Bengalis, in proportion to 
culture , and the ungrammatical bombast which we, in common 
with the Observer j find so offensive, is pretty generally confined 
to the ‘ bad bargains ’ of University training , to those shallow pre- 
tenders who have just managed to scrape through the examina- 
tions, and who, m other Universities as well as m Calcutta, unless 
they are the humblest, are then the most conceited men of their 
year We have known, not one, but dozens of Bengali B A’s 
so modest, unaffected, and frank m their bearing that, putting 
aside any inquiry into tlieir attainments, they are pleasant 
testimonials to the University training that has done that much 
at least for them 

On the other hand, if the censure of the Observer is directed, 
not so much against the conceit of the College-trained Bengah, 
as against the absence of any visible results of education in &n- 
g^li society, we must still enter our protest against too sweeping 
a denunciation It is true that the Bengali BA is not nearly 
so well-informed, outside the range of his University studies, as 
the average educated Englishman But consider the circum- 
stances of his daily life English education is a thing of yesterday , 
and the young Babu who spends five hours of the day in Col- 
lege, passes the rest of the twentj-four among people who have not, 
in the majority of cases, receiied a tithe of the advantages that 
even he has Unlike the Englishman, he has not the enormous 
advantage of conversing familiarly and constantly with men of 
wider culture than himself, and enlarging by that means the 
range of his intellectual activity If self-conceit is truly to be 
ascribed to the educated Bengali, it is here that we ought to look 
for Its sufficient cause It should not be forgotten, too, that the 
Ben^ili marries young , and that the cares and duties of a 
family shorten m an appreciable degree the leisure which he caa 
devote to the cultivation of his mmdi 

Or again, is it the failure to produce a literary class that is 
condemned ? In answer to this we would ask — with a writer in 
a late number of the Bengalee newspaper who, notwithstanding 
the choice English and temperate tone which mark his letter, is 
evidently one of that class of educated natives against whom tha 
Observer is so severe,—* What sort of works do they require 

X 
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from our graduates ? Do they want them to be Froudes aud 
Gibbons, Arnolds and Grotes ? Do they ever imagine the serious 
difficulties which he in the way of producing a histoncal work 
equal in ment to any of those 1 Will they point out the library 
or the muniment-room in India where to look for those heaps of 
records in which a nation’s glory and a nation s achievements lie 
buned V Nor must the effects of inherited temperament be 
Ignored — * Where can we look for the patience, the strong con- 
stitution of a Scott, who could extract by mental labour quite in- 
conceivable to us, out of dry manuscripts buried in the dust of 
ages, the richest materials for the biightest and happiest creations 
of genius ? To a weak and enervated Bengali the attempt to 
collate and verify one-tenth of the references with which Gibbon’s 
pages are filled, seems to be attended with insurmountable diffi- 
culties* To us indeed it seems that English education has 
attained a degiee of success which is really remarkable We have 
sown the seed, and we may look forwaid to a time Avben the 
branches of the tree shall spread and covei the land , hut we 
need not commit the error of expecting to enjoy the shade of 
the oak within a few months of planting the acorn 

It may he reasonably conjectured that the class against which 
the Ohsei ver launches his thunder is not the class from which 
his experience has been drawn English education in this countiy 
means two totally different things — Fust, elementary English 
education in language merely, such as is given under a native 
head-master in Zillah and other schools , secondly, the higher 
education in literature and science which is given in the colleges 
The first turns out a numerous and useful body of men, who be- 
come shop-keepers , who furnish foith the whole class of Kerams 
in Government and private offices , who fill the lower posts m 
the Subordinate Executive service , but who otherwise have no 
pretensions to cultivation The second sends fortii every year 
a number of men wbo^retire to their Zemindaris , who take to the 
professions of law and education , who show a inoie or less in- 
telligent interest in the novel field of local and imperial politics , 
and from whom must arise, if it arises at all, that liteiary class which 
we desire to see But the former outnumber the lattei by twenty to 
one , and when the English-speaking Babu is discussed, the thought- 
less 01 prejudiced observer is apt to confound the two classes 
Whatever may be the faults o^ the educated Bengali, we need not 
magnify them by a fallacy of confusion, nor need we cieditthem to 
the University training which does its best to eradicate them , and, 
unless the experience of all educators is to go for nothing, we 
might reasonably expect to find that the character of a man who 
has been for four years under the personal influence and sympathy 
pf a cultivated Englishman, is set in a diffeient mould from that of 
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one whose education has ceased, at sixteen years of age, with the 
Entrance Examination 

Mr Lobb has contnbuted, during the past quarter, a numba: of 
letters on the subject of education to the Bengalee and the Indian 
Obsei'vei Mr Lobb’s sympathies are so large, and his interest in 
the subject so keen, that anything that he writes is sure to com- 
mand attention His condemnation of the worship of the demcm 
of competition is forcible and just , it is at best, but a clumsy ex- 
pedient for determining the ablest men , and m many cases it 
seems studiously designed to keep the best men out, “ Give me a 
man with courage, and perseverance, and foresight, with a good 
dose of pride and love of power, with a keen faculty of observation, 
and strong common-sense. Give me these qualities m my leader, 
and I shall be little careful about tne accuracy of his spelling, or 
the extent of his proficiency m the Arjan languages, but these 
qualities can never be tested by our present competitive examina- 
tions” But the system has taken firm root in India as it has m 
England, and our efforts should be directed towards lessening its 
abuses, and developing ifc into something higher and better 
Gradually and insensibly it has taken such a foi ra as to encourage the 
belief that the end of education has been attained when an exami- 
nation has been passed, and the consequence is that the University 
Course pi escribes, and examiners set questions in, subjects which are 
too often chosen with little reference to their power of developing 
the intelligence of the students But we cannot think that Mr 
Lobb is particularly happy in the examples which he chooses to 
illustrate this perversity He complains, and with much justice, 
of the common inability shown by educated natives to write decent 
English , and he attiibutes it in great part to the line which in- 
struction 18 forced to take bj the injudicious questions of examineis 
Among the questions which he condemns are tlie following — “ Re- 
maik upon the vocabulary of Milton, comparing it with that em- 
ployed by Lis con tern poraiies and by modern wiitcis ” It seems to 
us that this is just the soit of question which ought to be asked 
of students who re id Milton If they are to be taught English 
out of authors separated by an mteival of two centuries it is fiist 
of all desirable (since it is accuracy m writing English that Mr 
Lobb insists on), that they should attain to a sort of grammatical 
perspective , that they should be a^le to disci iininate modern forms 
and phrases from those which are farther off in tune 

The same remark applies to questions upon the derivation and 
the different meanings of a word Minute differences in meaning, 
to which derivation helps us are exactly what the Bengali, like 
any other foreigner, fails in He does not know the circle, so to 
speak, m wluch a word moves , and he is constantly lutioducing it 
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to fitrangers of a different social scale , witli the most grotesque 
results “ Look mercifully upon my failings, and the Almighty 
will reward you tit for tat/' Is a good illustration of what we 
• should try and teach the Bengali to avoid The only questions that 
Mr Lobb seems to approve are those involving the argument of a 
poem or story, and paraphrase It may be easily conjectured 
what sort of stuff is produced when a passage of Macaulay is 
given to be rendered into Bengali English , and we have always 
looked upon a ‘ paraphrase ' question as the offer of a premium 
for the use of language In fact, so long as the University 
sets selections from particular authors, examiners must set cntical 
and philological questions , otherwise students might as well be 
taught English out of the newspapers, and examined in the current 
number of the Saturday Remew The real reason why students 
write bad English is that they have too much to do , if the number 
of subjects that they have to learn is reduced, the standard of 
English will be raised like the rest 

We do not understand why Mr Lobb censures questions about 
the Aryan languages , there seems to be no sufficient reason why 
Bengali students of English should not be taught that these lan- 
guages are m ongin identical , and that the Greeks and Romans 
whose history they learn, as well as the French and Germans whose 
deeds they read of m the newspapers, are akin to their own Sansknt- 
speaking predecessors Mr Lobb thinks that such questions 
encourage * a wide-spread intellectual dishonesty/ because Bengdhs 
cannot know any Aryan languages except their own, Sanskrit and 
English But results have a value quite independent of the pro- 
cesses by which they have been discovered , and there would be just 
as much reason for refusing to teach students the laws of planetray 
motion, until they could deduce them mathematically from the law 
of central forces The Jinks which bind Humanity together are not 
so numerous or so strong that we can afford to despise such help 
as IB given by the knowledge of a common language and a com- 
mon origin 
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No T — The Bardwa'n Ra'j 

I N the senes of which the present paper is the fitst number, we 
piopose to narrate, with the utmost care and m some detail, 
the teintoiial and genealogical history of the noblemen and 
gentlemen of a vast province — the titled and untitled zamin- 
a^rs of Bengal Whilst we propose to give (os far as we are 
able) those particulais of the family and history of the present 
incumbents of the titles or estates, which are usually given in 
“ Peerages,” “ County Histones,” &c , in England, we also wish 
to do more than this In the first place, in narrating the genea- 
logical history of each family, we shall endeavoui to make it illus- 
trate the general political and social history of the countiy That 
this IS quite possible, in the dearth of authentic published record# 
and other materials for local history, has lieen abundantly proved 
by the highly interesting and most valuable labours of Dr W W 
Hunter lu Blrbhdra In the second place, in nairating the tern- 
toi:ial history and in descubing the territorial possessions of each 
family, we hope to present oui readers with a topographical and 
statistical account of the estates in question The scientific value 
and luteieet of such information where it is authentic — and to 
this end our utmost efforts will tend — must be allowed by all , 
and at present, even where it is at attainable, it is only to be 
found by ransacking dingy record-rooms, and by labonous enquiries 
which in many cases must occupy a long time 

Mr J Z Hoi well in his account of Bengal, as it was dur- 
ing the later Muhammadan times, thus describes Bardw&a or 
Burdumanna as he calls it — ''North-west of Foit William and 
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about three days and a half distant lie the lands of Rajah 
Tilluck Chunder extending twelve days* travel , the stipu- 
lated rents of these lands, thirty-two lacs per aTir/itcm, but its 
real produce and value from eighty lacs to one khrore This is 
the principal of the three distncts ceded m perpetuity to the 
Company by the treaty with Cassim Ah Khan in the year 1760*' 
Mr Holwell adds Burdumaun is high and better peopled and 
better cultivated than any part of the three provinces, blessings 
that caused it every year more particularly to become a prey to 
the Mahrattahs, as before recited ’* 

Sir Bernard Burke, in his Peerage and Baronetage for 1871, 
gives a brief account of the Bard wan Rdj under the heading 
Brrtiah mhjecta enjoy%ng titlee of Fore%gn Nobihty This classi- 
fication 18 obviously wrong , the titled zamindars of Bengal are 
no more foreign noblemen than the Scotch or Irish peers or the 
Ulster baronets It was, however, difficult for Sir Bernard Burke 
to decide under what other category to place them The follow- 
ing is the account to which we refer — 

BARD WAN * 

Ifahtlib Ch£nd MahAraj Adhiraj Bah^ui of Bardwfin, Bengal, 
originally of Koth m Labor , h Noveml»er 17, 1820 , « to the title and 
r6j after the death of hia father the Mahfirdj Adhir^j Tej Chfind Bahd 
dur, 16th August 1832, m fii-st, 18 February 1829, Nayan Kumin 
eau of Piar6 Ldl, originally of Sirhind m Pattidla She was h 10th 
March 1822 , d 2Ith June 1840, and had issue — 

DhandeiMahardj Kuman of Bardwau, 6 17th June 1840, m 20th 
March 1847, Ldld Gopm^th Mehr^ (son of Lfila Gangdrdm Mebr^ of 
Patna), h 6th December 1829 , d 10th July 1863 

He m secondly, 24th June 1844, Nfiram Dei, now Ndrto Kuman 
Mahir^nf Adhiram of Bardwdn, dau of Ldla Keddm^lth, of Bharaich^ 
inOudh, b 6th June 1833, and has issue — 

Aftab Ch^lnd Mahtab Bahadur Mahdidj Kumdr of Bardwdn, son 
and heir at law by adop|;ion, b 8th August 1860 

Arms — Az , an ancient (Hindtiatdni) shield, ppr , between in chief 
a crescent, and in base two swords in saltire, points downward also ppr 
Crest — An iron grey horse’s head couped, around the neck a riband 
azure, and pendant theretrom an escutcheon of the last charged with a 
lotus flower ppr 

Motto — Deo credito, juatitiam colito 

Rtsidsnoes — Mahtab Manzil (Rijbiln), Darulbahar (Dilkhusha), 
Mahtdb Masir (Krishnas^gar),^ Bardw6n , BajbAri, Chinsurah , R%- 
Wii, Kdlni I Rose Bank and Woodlands, Ddijiling , and the Retreat, 
Kurseong 


* We have ventured to alter Sir graphy of Indian proper names 
Beroard’s very unmteUigible ortho 
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The pedigree of the Bardwan family thus runs, — 

Abu Rdi, Mahiraji Trailokya Chandra 

Babu Ei. 1 , Bai^ 

Ghanasyara Rdi, Mah^iraja Bir^Lj 

Krishnaiam R4i, Mabdrdja Tej Chandra Bah4- 

Raja Jagat Rim Rai, dur^ 

Raji Kirtti Chandra Rii, Mahiriji Pratip Chandra 

Raji Mitra Sen Rai, Babaddr, 

Mahiraji Chitra Sen Rii, Mabiraji Mabtib Chandra 

Bahidur 

Abu Rii by caste a Kapur Kshatnya, was the founder of the Bard- 
wan family He migrated to Bengal from the Panjab, and settled 
in Bardwan In the yeai 1068 of the Muhammadan era, he was ap- 
pointed Chaudbii and Kotwal of Fek-abe Bagan, &c, in the town 
of Bardwin, under the Fauzdar of Chakla Bardwan His son Babu 
Rii, who owned Pargana Baldwin and three other mahals* 
was succeeded by his son Ghanasyim Rai On the death of Gba^ 
nae\am Rii, his son Kushnaiam Rai having succeeded to the 
zamindiiis, acquired new estates, and was honouied with a farmin 
from the Emperor Alamgir It was m his time, and in the year 
3107 of the Hijiah and AD 1696 that one of bis feudatones, 
Subhi Singb, the talukdar of Jetwi and Bardi, in the district of 
Baldwin, being dissatisfied with his administration, raised the stands 
ard of rebellion for the avowed purpose of overturning the Rij 
Rahim Khan, an Afghan chief, co-operated with him in the expedi-. 
tion In a stand-up fight, they slew the Mahiriji and captur^ all 
the members of his family except his son Jagat Rai » who escaped 
and proceeded to Dhika and urged the Governor to espouse hia 
cause and assist him in expelling the rebels 1 he Governor de^ 
puted Ndr All, the Fauzdar of Jessor, and a Tinhazdn or military 
commandant of 5,000 horse The Fauzdir, however, believing with 
Falstaff that discretion was the better part of valour, marched from 
Jessor, but instead of fulfilling bis mission abut himself up in tbq 
fort of Hugh and invoked the aid of the Governor of the neigh- 
bouring Dutch settlement of Chinsurah The insurgents, embold- 
ened by the pusillanimous proceedings of the Fauzdar, laid siege 
to Hugh, and acquired possession of that city without resistance. 
They were, however, in their turn, attacked by the Governor of Chm- 
fiUi'ah, and compelled to abandon Hugh Amongst the mem- 
bers of the family of the Mahiraja aaptured by the rebel, was h^ 
beautiful virgin daughter, whom Subhi Singh endeavoured to sacnr 
fice to his passion He at fiist flattered and cajoled her , but hi^ 
pioposals being indignantly refused, he entered her room or rather 
prison, and proceeded to offer hei violence The Rij-Kumiri, 
prepared fpr the outrage, drew from the folds of her sin a 
pointed instrument and stabbed him ivith it in the abd(fflien. 
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The wretch Subh£ Singh died a victim to his lawless lust Animat- 
ed by an heroic sense of honour, the RAj-Kumdrt felt she had 
been polluted by his touch, and plunged, Lucretia-like, the dagger 
into her own breast 

It may be here mentioned that m the rebellion of Subhd Singh 
originated the formation of the towns of Calcutta, Chandernagar, and 
Chinsurah The English at Sut4nati, the Fiench at Chandernagar, 
and the Dutch at Chinsurah being intimidated by the outrages of the 
rebels, applied to the Nawab Ndzim of Murshid^bad to be allowect 
to put their factories into a state of defence The Nawdb granted 
their application and they accordingly fortified their settlements 

Jagat Ram R4i succeeded his father Kiishnaram R4 l He 
also made additions to the family estates, and was honoured with a 
farm^n by the Empeior Alamgii He was slain by a traitor at about 
the termination of the year J 108 He left two sons — Kfrtti Chandra 
RAi and Mitra Sen Rai The elder biother, Kirtti Chandra, inherited 
the ancestral zamind^ris , and acquired pargan^s Chatuvan, Bhur- 
shut, Bardi, and Manoharshahl, and w is honoured by a farm^n 
by the above-mentioned Emperor Kiitti Chandra was a bold and 
adventurous spint He fought with the raj is of Chandrakoni and 
Baradi near Ghatal, and dispossessed them of their petty kingdoms 
He also seized and took possession of the estates of the Riji of Bal- 
ghari, situated near the celebrated shrine of Tarakesvar These 
estates were consolidated into the Bardwin rij Kirtti Chandra 
then proceeded to Murshidibid, and got his name registered 
as proprietor of the new properties But the boldest achievement 
of Kirtti Chandra was Ins attacking and defeating Badyajama, 
the powerful Riji of Bishnupur and the chief of the aboriginal 
Bagdls of Bengal He was, however, afterwards reconciled to 
Badyajama , and co-operated with him in assisting the Nawi.b to 
repel the Marhattds who had encamped in Kitwi after plunder- 
ing the Western districts Kirtti Chandra died in the year 1146 
and was succeeded by his son Chitra Sen Rii, who added the 
paiganis Maudalgbiit, Arsa, and Cbandrakoni to the paternal 
estates, and in 1138 was invested with the title of riji by the 
Emperor Muhammad Shihjahi.n * He died in the year 1161 A H. 
witiiout issue, and was succeeded in the rij by Lis cousin (paternal 
uncle's son) Trailokya Chandra RAi 

In 1T67 Trailokya Chandra RAi was honoured by the Emperor 
Ahmad Sliih with a fannin fecognising and confirming his rights 
to the raj In 1172 he was invested with the titles of Mahi- 
raji Dhirij Bahadur and Fav^kazdii, or commander of five thou- 
sand cavahy, by the Emperor bhah A lam 

* The puppet-emperor set up by Alamgir II m 1769 A.D 
Ghizi ud din, after the assasamation of 
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The Mal>4i4]4, like his immedvate predecessors, exercised almost 
absolute sway within the limits of his territories as the following 
fact will shew In 17d5 ad, an Englishman, having to receive 
money from one Gomashta Ramjiban ELabnij, complained to the 
authorities of the English Settlement at Hugh, and invoked their 
interference for the recovery of his dues. Thereupon the authorities 
put peons upon the Rdjbari, believing the Gomashta to be concealed 
there The Maharaja feeling this indignity, revenged himself 
♦ by putting chowkees upon all the Company's factories wilhm his 
district, and thus stopped their business Upon the representation 
of the English authorities, the Nawab directed the Mahiriji to 
withdraw the chowkees and allow the English to resume their 
business 

We find fiom the poceedings of the Council, dated 24th 
December 1760, that for the purpose of conciliating the Maharaja 
the Hon’ble Company made him the following piesents — 




Rs 

J 

Elephant 

2,000 

2 

A suit of clothes 

eoo 

3 

Sirpaich 

400 



Total Rs 3,000 


During the time of the Maharaja, Bardwdn was plundered by 
the Marhattds as the following letter from him to the English 
authorities will show — 

How can I relate to you the present deplorable situation of 
this place ? Three months the Marhattas remained here, burning, 
plundeiing and laying waste the whole country , hut now, thank 
God, they are all gone, but the inhabitants aie not yet returned 
The inhabitants have lost almost all they i^ere worth " 

The raj took some time to recover from the effects of thw 
devastation The calamity was thus pleaded by the Mahyrdjd 
for non-payment of money due from him to the Company 

“ You are well acquainted with the bad situation of this place 
at present, bui hope I shall be able to pay you the money in the 
time that I agreed It has been my bad fortune to have my 
country burned, plundered and destroyed by the Mahrattd^ 
which 18 the reason that there is now a balance due to the Coui^ 
party , and to reinstate my countiy again must be attended witb 
great difficulties which give me much uueafiiness " 

The elasticity of the resouiees of the i^j enabled the Mahiriji 
to regain his position 

In his time there was a Rajbari at Beallah, about seven milAa 
south of Calcutta. The foit of Bajbaj on tl^ Hugh wm 
bis property 
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He died in 1177, and was succeeded by his son Tej Cftiandra , 
who, m 1184 Bh., was invested with the hereditary title of 
Mab&riji Dhiraj Bahadur by the Emperor Shih Alam In 17dl 
A D , Jie was confirmed in the rij and title by the English Govem- 
ment 

The career of Tej Chandra, as well as that of his successor the 
present Mahdrdja, is interlaced with the condition of the Bard win 
raj during the English administration, and will be told m the 
course of this narrative 

After the late East India Company took possession of the 
Dlwdni, no immediate steps were taken for regulating the col- 
lection of the revenues of this or any other part of the country 
“ Every zaminddii,” as Warien Hastings observes in his admir- 
<ible letter to the Court of Directors, "and every taluk” was left 
to its own peculiar "customs” We also learn from the high 
authority above quoted that Bard wan, which had been m the 
possession of the Company before the acquisition of the Dlwani, 
continued subject to the authority of the Chief (i e , the repre- 
sentative) of the Bardwdn family who was " immediately account- 
able to the Presidency” In 1772 the Committee of Revenue 
at the Presidency, who were the members of the Council of 
Warren Hastings, prepared the settlement of Hugh , but they 
did not interfeie with Bardwan, where the lands were already 
let in farm, on leases of five years, which did not expire till the 
end of the Bengali year 1 lb2 

Mahdrdni Bishnu Kumari, the widow of MaharajA Trailokya 
Chandra Babadfir, was in charge of the administration of the 
Bardwin i4j and also the entire distnct, from 1776 to 1779 A D 

In \ 7 h 2 Mahiraja Tej Chandra was entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the distiict, and remained m charge of it until the English 
Government appointed its own officers 

The municipal system of the Hmdfis has been so often described 
that we need not enter into it at large , suffice it to remind our 
readers that it was essentially democratic in its constitution It 
formed a society complete and perfect m itself The organism of the 
system was enclosed, so to speak, within its structure and frame- 
work It had a giwisi-iu dependent character It was an impm- 
itm ^n tmperio Each grdm or village contained within itself 
the elements of a republic, <^onsi sting of a corporation of rayats 
ow QiQg land, and headed by an elected chief called the 

Grdma-Adbikari That officer was assisted by a registrar called 
Qr4ma-Lekhak The municipality also consisted of professional 
persons representing all the agricultural and other crafts, namely, 
’4he purohit or pnest, the poet, the gurumabisay or schoolmaster, 
the kumAr or potter, the kimar or blacksmith, the sutradhfu: or 
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carpenter, tbe mucbi or cobbler, the n&pit or barber and sur^ 
ffeoD, tbe dhobi or washerman, the ahan or water-^auner, 
«c These village officers were supported by chikran lands and 
jigirs, or assignments of land held rent-free, besides fees paid 
Dy the rayats The fees were not defined, but differed in different 
distncta The Grfima-Adhikdri was nominated by the rayats 
and appointed by the king He was both an executive and a 
judicial officei He was the head of the police , and, as such, 
was vested with full powers to call upon the people to assist him 
m ferreting out thieves in cases of robberies, &c. He also 
decided criminal and civil cases either m person or with the assis- 
tance of a panchayat It will be perceived that every gram was 
a small government A number of villages adjoining each other 
compnsed a distnct or pargana, presided over by an officer 
styl^ Des-Adhikarf, assisted by a registiar or clerk called l)es- 
Lekhak The Des-Adhik^rl had to supervise the concerns of 
all the villages of the pargan^ — as the Grama-Adhikdrf managed 
those of his village The Muhammadans found this system m 
its full vigour They accepted it, and founded their revenue 
administration on it That administration would have been in- 


extricably confused, and would have most probably broken down if 
they had disturbed it They availed themselves of the great in- 
fluence of the Qrama-Adhikdri and othei village officers to collect 
the revenue, and to reconcile the ray at to his jot They converted 
tbe Des-Adhik^rfs into zamfndars, and made them responsible not 
only for tbeievenue, but also for the peace of the district in their 
charge This was not a change in the position and functions, but 
simply in tbe title of the Des-Adhikan Thus it will be seen that 
the zamindar was not simply a middle-man or tax-gatherer 

It is, however, a common but egregious mistake to suppose that 
the zamindars were mere middlemen, whose function was to collect 
rents from the rayat During tbe Bindh rdgime tbe Des-Adhikirls 
were vested with large police and judicial powers They represented 
the people They were moreover essentially the Lords-Lieutenant of 
their districts Though they were nominated by the people, and 
their appointment was confirmed by the king, yet their office was 
generally hereditary The Muhammadans, on taking possession of 
the country, confirmed their rights and privileges, and recognised 
the inheritable quality of the tenure of their office , as is shown 
by their never conferring, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
sanads on outsiders, to the pr^udice of the heirs Though 
representatives of Government, yet they were tbe chiefs of tje 
people The Muhammadans found and confirmed them as such 
by sanads Those sanads did not create, they only recogmsad 
existing rights They were conferred only on the princupal 
ramlnddrs, such as those of Nator, Naddea, Dma^pur, Bardwmn 
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&c , who were virtually Viceroys withio the limits of their 
respective junadictions The great majority of the samindins^ 
however, succeeded according to the law and usages of the 
country, their names being only enrolled m the Nimajdrl book. 
The iduhammadans further conferred on them responsible and 
lucrative offices by sanads They made them ZilAddrs or 
Viceroys, Faiizdirs or Superintendents of Police, Kazfs or Judges, 
Amalgtrs or Revenue Collectors, Kotwdls or Police Inspectors 
Hence zamindira were not mere contractors or collectors of 
revenue, but hereditary lords of their districts Of this position 
"the history of the Bard wan r^j affords ample proof The 
British Government recognised them as such after a senes of 
investigations into the respective lights of the rayats, zamind^rs, 
and rulers In 1777, when the Couit of Directors assumed the 
direct management of affairs, the then Governor-General, Warren 
Hastings, and his colleagues foiraed themselves into a committee 
for forming fiscal legulations , and a Board of Revenue was consti- 
tuted for supervising the fiscal affairs of this countiy The 
Govern or- General appointed local European officers denominat- 
ed “Collectors and vested them with authority to contract for 
the public levenue for five years as a temporary arrangement He 
also appointed a committee consisting of two Europeans and 
several intelligent and experienced native revenue officers, for 
the purpose of collecting information on the lights and condition 
of the rayats and zamlndars as a preliminary step to a fixed 
valuation — a permanent revenue settlement, having for its object 
the “ fixing of the deeds by which the rayats hold tneir lauds and 
pay their lents, and limiting certain bounds and defences against 
the authority of the zamiud^ii “ But the hereditary chiefship 
of the zamlndars was fully recognised by Warren Hastings, who 
hod made himself thoiougbly acquainted with the working of 
the institutions of the country His object, as expressed by 
himself, was to fix the demands on the cultivators, and to secure 
to them the perpetual and undisturbed possession of their lands, 
and to guard them against arbitrary exactions The periodical 
revenue settlements were at first effected with zamfndars for 
1777-78-79 and 1780 The levenues were afterwards farmed 
out to them in consideration of a specific amount, the non-pay* 
ment of tvbich was visited with confiscation of their property 
This arrangement resulted in the sale of several zamlndirls. 
The evil attracted the notice &f Failiament, and called forth the 
Act 24 Geo III, cap 25, “ charging the Company no inquire into 
and remedy it*' Meantime Wairen Hastings had left the countiy 
and was succeeded by Sir John Macphersom This was in 1784^ 

In 1786 Mr James Grant wrote an historical sketch of the 
revenues of Bengal , in which he noticed a work which had been 
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recently pnblisbed by Mr Francaf, entitled ** Original Mlontes 
of the Governor-General and C^ncil, 1776, witb a plan for 
settlement of the revenue of Bengal and urged the neoesaity of 
instituting a full inquiry into the rights of zamlndirs — an in^ 
quiry which had been deprecated Mr Francis, apparently 
for no other reason than tbjtt it had been proposed by Warren 
Hastings. He says — “ To define the rights and pnvileges of 
zamfndirs of India, forming the only intermediate class of temto^ 
rial subjects existing between the prince and peasantry, would be 
in truth to distinguish also those of the two latter descriptions of 
persons by marking the common boundaries of all in the chain 
of mutual dependence” He also combated the idea that the 
zamindirs are the proprietors of the land, and raaintamed that the 
sovereign was the virtual proprietor In 1788 Mr Shore, after- 
wards Lord Teignmouth, put forth his celebrated minute on the 
rights of the zaraindars and talukdars It gives an histoncal sketch 
of the administration of the Muhammadan revenue system from 
the time of the illustrious Akbar to the conquest of this country 
by the British He successfully controverted the opinion that 
the sovereign was the proprietor of the soil, and conclusively 
proved the hereditary character of the zaminddrs At length 
the Marquis of Cornwallis effected the permanent settlement, which 
has been lauded by some as a constitution, as the Magna Charta 
of the country, and condemned by others as an abnegation of 
the rights of the rayats The author of it recoided his opi- 
nion as follows — “In raising a revenue to answer public exigencies, 
we ought to be careful to interfere as little as possible with those 
sources from which the wealth of the subject is derived The 
attention of Government ought, therefore, to be directed to render 
assessment upon the land as httle burdensome as possible This 
18 to be accomplished only by fixing it The propnetor will 
thus have some inducement to improve bis lands , and as his 
profits will increase in proportion to his exertions, he will gradually 
become better able to dischaige the public revenue ” 

The vast estates of Bardw^n were brought within the bene- 
ficent operatioji of Regulation I of 1793 The Mab6raj4 Tej 
Chandra entered into an agreement dated 2lst Srdban 1195 with 
Government, promising to pay regularly the revenue amount- 
ing to Re 40,16,109-2 “ according to the statement of col- 
lectors which has been adjusted ^ the Presidency * — and alio 
E» 1,98,721 for pulbandi or repairs of embankments But tbo 
benefits of the Permanent Settlement were not fully reaped 
by the rii, owing to careless management It fell into mteaii^ 
and was disorganised , so much so that the mother of the theft 
Mah4rl.ja, R4ni Bishnu Eumari, compelled him to execute ft 
kftb414(vor deed of sale, assigning over the estate to her Another 

z 
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cause of the disorganisation of the estate ifras its beihg parcelled out 
to a large number of ij^radirs, the j4ras extending from five to 
ten years Most of these ij4rid^rs withheld payment, and were 
put in jail , but they were liberated after a certain time under 
promise of paying their rents by instalments The inevitable 
result of this subinfeudation was the accumulation of arrears of 
the Government demand The then Mahdr^ja was summoned to 
the Board, and was threatened with the forfeiture of bis zaminda* 
ris, but to no purpose At last Munshi, afterwards Raja, Nava 
Krishna Dev was appointed crook sajoal, but he could do nothing 
The Collector of Bardwiln suggested the sale of the Bardwan za- 
mindiri by lot handis as the only way of recovering the arrears 
of revenue The Board ordered lot handia to be prepared, and 
the Collector submitted them In 1204, corresponding to 1797* 
the Board commenced selling portions of the estate Each lot con- 
sisted of several villages ascertained from the Bild Bandi papers 
of the ijaradars filed m the Collectorate 

The principal purchasers of the lots sold by the Board were 
Dwark^ Nath Singh of Singhhar, Chhaku Singh of Bh£stiri, the 
Mukharjis of Janai, the Banaijis of Telinipar^ and others Some 
of them had been ij^raddrs, and were fully acquainted with the 
resources of the lots, while others had been m the service of the 
Maharaj^ , and from their association with the sadr and mufassal 
amid, knew the ins and outs of the properties. 

Thus was laid the foundation of the landed aristocracy of 
Bardwdn and Hugh WInIe the sales were going on from 
quarter to quarter, the Bardwdn family got alarmed at the dis-^ 
memberment of the estate , the Mahardja Tej Chandra bought in 
several lots m the names of his amla and dependents 

In 1205, while these compulsory sales weie being effected, Rani 
Bishnu Kumiri died She was an energetic woman and was 
endowed with a large capacity for business She might have ulti- 
mately succeeded in saving the estate if her life had been pro^ 
longed Mahdrdjd Tej Chandra resumed the management of the 
raj One of his first acts was to endeavour to arrest the rum of 
the raj by giving away the lands in perpetual leaseSy These leases 
created in point of fact pattanis before the pattani regulation 
was enacted The system gradually extended, and its extension 
was facilitated by Regulation V of 1812, removing the restrictions 
on the maximum period of ij^ias for ten years, and affirming the 
right of zamindars to let out lands for any teim of years In 1825 
there was scarcely any land under kb6s management Nearly 
the entue estate, except Bsnkura or West Bardwdn, was let out in 
pattani Binkura being jungle mahal was not considered suscep- 
tible of cultivation The Mahardjd tempted his amla and others 
»o take in pattawk for a song The patianiddrs let out their tiluks 
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to darpattanfd^rs , the darpattaoidirs, m like maoner^ let them 
out to sepattanid&rB y and the latter to chaharam-pattanid^rs. 

The Mah^rdji used to let out in pattania in auctions held in his 
Sadr kacbdri Regular account sales ^ere executed In cases of 
arrears the pattanid were sold in kachan, by which process as 
much was recovered as could be had. These transactions were 
sometimes recognised and confirmed, and sometimes ignored and set 
aside by the revenue authoiities Great irregularities and confu- 
sion ensued, and loss to both parties was the inevitable consequence 

At last the idea of legalising pattanis dawned on the mind of 
R4dh4govmda Bdi, the Di w^n of the r^j It was approved by the 
Mah^rlji Tej Chandra and his son Piatdp Chandra The latter 
came down to Calcutta and suggested it to the Board The Board 
at once recognised the propriety and feasibility of the plan , and 
under instructions from the Govei ament deputed Mr H T Pnn- 
sep to Bardwdn to consult with the Mahar^ji with a view to 
/rame a law for facilitating the letting out into pattan{8, and selling 
the same Mr Prinsep came to Bardwan and remained there two 
weeks The result of his inquiries was the celebrated Regulation 
VIII of 1819 It was passed on the 3rd September 1819, corres-^ 
ponding to the I9th Bhadra 1226, declaiing pattam tenures valid, 
transferable, and answerable for debt 

The tenures known by the name of putnee talooks, as des-» 
cribed in the preamble to this Regulation, shall be deemed to be 
valid tenures in perpetuity, aocoidmg to the terms of the engage- 
ment under which they are held They are heritable by then 
conditions , and it is hereby further declared, that they are capable 
of being transferred by sale, gift, or otherwise, at the discretion of 
the holder as well as answerable for his personal debts, and subject 
to the process of the Courts of Judicature m the same manner 
as other real property ” 

Pattani talukdars were also vested with the nght of letting out 
their taluks m any manner they might deem most conducive to 
their interest, and the engagements sor entered into by them were 
declared legal and binding 

This law proved an inestimable boon to the talukd^rs , and was 
the salvation of the Bardwan rdj Although, under careful khaa 
^Management, the raj might have reaped a larger profit than it does 
now , yet judging from the analogy of other large estates, like those 
of Nator and Naddea, and the circumstances incidental to landed 
property m this country, it could not •have been otherwise perpetu** 
ated 

It 18 supposed that if the pattani system had not prevailed, the 
income of tne lij would have soon risen to 60 lakhs per annum , but 

must be remembered that the aadr jamd of the Nitor was 
above 52 Ukhs But how has khas management operated? it hat 
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xeduced the familj to nothiug It is now diTided into two branch - 
es — the elder and the younger^the hara and the ckkota iarafs , 
and the former branch has only an income of two likhs per annum 
Ab Hugli forms an integral part of the a few particu- 
lars regarding its past condition may not be uninteresting 

Soon after the establishment of the British supremacy, there 
were in Hugli a magistrate, a judge, and a customs collector , yet la 
point of fact that district formed part and parcel of Bardw^ 
It was fiscally dependent on Bard w in. All the revenues derived 
from Hugli were paid direct to the Collector of Bardw^n, there being 
only an assistant collectoi to take charge of the rents of small al- 
infddis before tiausraission to Bardw^u, There was a small number 
of malguzaid^rs in pargands Arsun, Furan, and Boroa who 
foimerly paid tbeir rents to the Collectoi of Krisbnagar , but the 
payment was transferred to the Collector of Bardw^n The large 
estate of Darbasini, which formeily belonged to a Mughul zarain- 
d4r was also transferred within the local limits of Bordwan 

The district was divided into 18 tlisnas , each of which em- 
braced a large area was situated at a long distance from 
the sadr station, and was superintended by a darogi who was 
virtually luesponsible and exercised absolute authoiity A 
daroga of Jahdnabad was in the habit of instigating dacoity, 
for the purpose of filling Ins pockets and earning a good 
name as a detective officei Having a seciet understanding with 
the dacoits he fiist led them to perpetrate the robbery and 
then took down the confessions of a few of them He challdned 
these men to the Magistrate with their confessions and with some 
brass utensils and old clothes — himself appropriating the lion’s 
share, consisting of jewels and other valuable articles A portion, 
howe\er, of the daroga s gams went to the suppoit of the families 
of those dacoits who had confestjed When batch after bateh of such 
dacoits were forwaided to the Magistrate, and when they repeated 
then confessions and were convicted and punished by the Sessions 
Judge, the admiiation of fhe committing officer for the detective 
capacity of the daioga knew no bounds Dd'iogd/ji received 
X^ekndmi parwanas, and bis valuable services were brought to the 
notice of the Supermtenaent of Police The office of a dirogi 
was generally sold to the highest bidder b} the Sarishtaddr and 
other Sftdi Amla, sometimes as much as Rs 1 0,000 being paid by 
the successful candidate for d^rogashlp recouped 

themselves by levying a subscription called Agamani from among 
the Mandals and Gomishtas The officer who succeeded in a great 
measure m leraovincr these abuses was Mr DC Smitk He 
was appointed Assistant Magistrate of Hugli m 1820, and rose 
to the office of Judge and Magistrate in 1826 He was an ener- 
getic and honest officer, who directed his best ezertioni to the task^^ 
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iinproTiDg the district He bnilt the jail and hatk^Ha ^the 
materials of the old fort, of which particular meotioa will be amde 
hereafter Mr Smith also built the pakka gh&t called after fais Dame. 
Being aoosmopolitau In religion, he rebuilt the mosque called “ Sayi- 
yid Hr's Asthana" He planted hues of trees before the hachdH, 
and also excayated a tank on the spot He also re-excavated the old 
tanks, and constructed several pakka roads He, in fact, converted 
Hugh from an old third-rate into a model town In his early 
days Mr Smith was imbued with certain prejudices against the 
samlnd&rs. In his cold-weather tours he proclaimed by beat of 
** tomtom," that all proprietors of land and houses should produce 
their pattis for his examination and condrmation This proceeding 
was quite illegal and arbitrary, and was a source of great oppression 
to zamlnddrs It was, therefore, quashed by the Provincial court 
on appeal Mr Smith afterwards became the firm fnend of 
the zamind^rs, settling their family disputes m an amicable "wsy, 
and thereby preventing endless litigation He became the " mi- 
bap” — the earthly providence of the district His decisions, although 
not in exact conformity with the requirements of technical law, 
were calculated to render substantial justice Dacoity having 
increased in his time, Mr Smith established ghdtis and pkdna 
or police sub-stations supplying the gh&tidd'»s and phdnddrs 
with spears and mashals The badmdehea of the village were 
locked up in the sub stations at night The gomashtis and man- 
dais were enjoined to keep the watch Mr Smith dealt sharply 
and severely with the dacoits He was not squeamish in taking 
down their confessions , and it must be confessed, did not hesitate to 
stretch a point to ensure their conviction If he had lived in the 
days when Mr Theobald raised a cry against confession by inti- 
midation and other coercive means, Mr Smith's success as a police 
functionary would have been very problematical But he thorough- 
ly knew the state of the country in his time, and be was then the 
right man in the right place During the administration of Mr 
Smith, the Dutch Settlement of Chinsurah^ was purchased by the 
English for 10 lakhs of rupees The transaction was conduct^ by 
two Commissioners viZj Governor Overlong, on the part of the 
Dutch, and Mr Smith on the part of the English It was com- 
pleted in 1822 

In 1833, Sir (then Mr) Frederick James Halliday, succeeded Mt 
Smith as OfficiatiDg Judge and Magistrate. Finding dacoity 
very nfe in the suburbs of the he got half a-dozen soldiers 

from the Chinsurah dep6t, and used to patrol with them at nighty 
but he did not succeed in putting down dacoity 

About this time the offioes of judge and magistrate were 
rated \ Mr Brownlow was appointed magistrate, and Mr Barlow 
Judge of Hogli. 
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In 1820 the separate revenue collectorate of Hugh was 
t;reated» anil Mr Saunders was appointed the first oollector He was 
suooeeded by Mr W H Belli who remained in office for more 
than twenty years Records, Tahut papers, &c, were brought m 
1827 from the Bajxiw^a Collectorate Propnetors of zamindiria 
purchased from the Bardwin rdj, commenced paying revenue to 
the Hugh Collector"" Thus was Hugh sundered from Bardw^n 
and formed into a separate district 

The cyclical changes m the Bardwau raj have been something 
marvellous It has suffered and benefited from alternate in* 
undation and drought, as well as from seasonable rains For 
instance, for twenty years, from 1190 to 1210, B E,, it suffered from 
heavy ram and no rams All classes, from the rayat to the tdluk- 
dar, were great losers Then from 1211 to 1230 the calamity 
ceased, and the value of land increased manifold The pattani 
tiluks sold for twenty to thirty times their annual income Again, 
m 1230 there was a great inundation, still known as the inunda* 
tion of “ '30 ” At Bardwan it commenced on the night of 
the 26th September, 1823 Incalculable mischief was caused 
by the bursting of the b^ndhs of the Damodar, Hugh, and 
minor streams. A correspondent of the Galcutia Monthly Journal 
thus describes the inundation — “ Picture to yourself a flat country, 
completely under water running with a force apparently irresisti* 
ble and carrying with it dead bodies, choppers of houses, palan* 
keens and wreck of every descnption’’ It lasted for thiee days , 
communication was cut off, and the owners of pakha houses took 
refuge on the roofs For many Los the thatched and mud 
houses, as well as hundreds and thousands of trees were prostrat* 
ed Such tiees as had withstood the ravages of the flood, formed 
the resting-places of men The area embraced by the flood com- 
menced from Ball, and extenaed twenty-five miles The villages 
situated on the west, as well as on the east bank of the Hugh, 
especially the former, were submerged The height of water m 
these villages wsis at first about three feet , they were navigable 
by boats during the continuance of the flood On the 29th Sep- 
tember, a boat which had started across the country from Calcutta, 
and gone all the way full sail, arrived at Bardwan A budgerow 
striking against a buoy instantly foundered and every soul on board 
pensh^ I'he loss of life was immense The inundation rose , 
and at its height, on the 2nd October, the water was about 
seven feet The crops were deAroyed by the water , the houses were 
submerged, and ultimately carried away by the flood , the people 
were foodless, insomuch that parents sold their offspnng for a mouth- 
ful of noe The landmarks, distinguishing the ^ota of the rayats, 
being swept away, gave rise to great confusion and en^ess htigation 
The owners of properties were converted into claimants for land 
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iMrhich had been in their possesaioD and that of their jfc^atfaen for 
generations The land-holding and the agricultural oommoaitj 
were overtaken, so to speak, by a cataclysm 

In 1840 there was a salt inundation from which Mandalgb^ 
and the southern part of Hugh were covered with saline znatt^» 
Land again deteriorated and sold for a song Between 1240 
and 1250, no less than two hundred taluks, and a hundred 

zamind^ris changed hands 

The soil of Bardwdn proper is high and dry j and the rainfall 
16 smaller than in Hugh, which is more fertile in certain products 
than the former A bigha m Hugh produces fifteen maunds of 
nee, whereas a bigha m Bardwdn produces ten maunds The 
annual rent pet bigha of rice-producmg land m Hugh is thr^ 
rupees , whereas m Bardw^ln it is two rupees 

In this r^j a rayat’s holding would be considered very large if it 
were to consist of more than 1 00 bighas, and very small if it were to 
consist of less than 10 bighas There are, however, some rayats who 
hold more than 100 bighds , and, on the other hand, several who hold 
one or two bighas only Although the latter are called rayats, they 
earn their livelihood, generally, by acting as kurfd prajaa or day- 
labourers, or by working as krish’dns A ray at, whose family consists 
of four or five persons, gams a comfortable living if he has a 
holding of 15bighis One pair of oxen usually cultivates 15 big- 
h\8 of land , but a pair of superior oxen cultivates from 20 to 22 
bighas A rayat with a holding of 15 bighas is rather poorer than 
a respectable retail shopkeeper , and his holding does not enable 
him to live so well as an income of Rs 8 a month would It may 
be questioned whether steam-ploughs would answer in this country 
They penetrate deep, and turn up sub-soils which would not he 
adapted to at least rice, the staple product The poorer rayats are 
generally m debt in most oases the debt is contracted for the cost 
of cultivation, and liquidated within the year after the harvest is 
reaped The interest charged by the mab^jans is often heavy 

By far the largest number of rayats h&ve acquired rights of 
occupancy under Act X of 1859 , not less than 80 per cent, of the 
rayats of this lij have nghts of occupancy This argues a state 
of society different from what exists in several countries m Europe , 
notably in England, where a tenant after 50 years of occupancy 
IS liable to be ousted Before the passing of Act X of 1859, 
scarcely one per cent of the rayats had their tenures protected from 
enhancement of rent , but after the passing of that Act the Courts 
have declared in about 20 per cent of the cases that have been 
determined, after a contested judicial investigation, that the tenures 
were protected from enhancement There are thousands of tenures 
the legal status of which has not yet been determined, and will 
not determined unless one of the interested parties seek a 
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decision m a Court of JusttOe. In tbe present state of thingfs, it 
might be fairly estimated that about 4 per cent of the rayats have 
succeeded in having their tenures declared protected from en* 
baaeement The only class of propnetors who have no zamindirs 
above them, are the likhrijd^rs or the holders of rent-free lands , 
most of these rent-free tenures were bestowed by the Maharij^s 
on mentmious Brahmans One-fourth of the cultivated area of 
this r4j IS owned by numerous l^kbrijdirs under valid and 
invalid grants > and, m several cases, under no grants at all The 
quantity of land m the possession of each Iskhiajddr varies from 
1 bighi to 200 bighas and upwards. In the case of small and 
poor lakhr^dsrs, they own, occupy and cultivate their own hereditary 
Lands , and there are more than 400 of such persons m the district , 
but the rayats have eithei let their lands, or they cultivate them by 
hired labour An income of Rs 10 a month would enable a 
rayat to support comfortably a household of moderate size 
There is not much spare land in this rdj During the last 
few years large quantities of land have been out of cultivation 
here and there on account of the heavy mortality among the 
rayats by the epidemic fever, but these lands, if in a village, are 
disposed of and rented as soon as the condfbiOQ of the village 
improves. There is no tenure similar to utbaudi or jamai tenure 
here The tenures m this raj are favourable to cultivators, 
inasmuch as the majority of the tenants have rights of occupancy 
The following are the tenures between the zamfndar and the actual 
cultivator ^ 

Fattani Permanent and fixed proprietary tenure, the rent 

of which 18 paj^able to the zamlndir 
Darpattanf Do do , the rent of which is payable to the pat- 
tanld^r 

Sepattani • • Do do , the rent of which is payable to the dar- 
pattanidir 

Mukarrarl Ij4t£. Permanent and fixed propnetary tenure, the rent 
of which 18 payable to the zamindir, pattanMir, 
darpattanldar and sepattanidir, by whom the te- 
nure was created , but the rent of which is not 
realisable m the summary way in which the 
rent of pattanis, darpattanls and sepattanis can 
be realised under Reg VIII of 1819 
MiAdS ••• Proprietary lease for a limited time 

Mukarrari tenure, Hereditary &d fixed rayatl tenure. 

Ilauriisi tenure Hereditary rayati tenure 

Ooeupancy tenure This tenure is a creation of Act X of I8fi9 The 
nght has attached itself by the Act to all the 
tenants-at-will who have been in possessiooi 
of thw tenures for more ihm 12 years without 
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any express written agreements Foripinrly^ 

with the ei^ption of mukarrarl and 
tenants, only khtidkaebt tenants, te, those who 
cultivated the lands of the village in which tlte^ 
lived, bad occupancy rights , while all p^ik&i^ 
tenants were tenants^at-will 
Thika tenure Tenancy-at-will 

Kurfi tenure Sub-rayatl tenure 

The following are the different varieties of land m this rij, with 
their rates of rent — 

Present rate of rent per Ingha 
Bastu Homestead land Rs 10 0 (> 

Udbistu Land arojnd the homestead „ 7 8 0 

Bizir Market land , 1 G to 50 0 0 

Bagin Garden land „ 5 t<5 8 0 0 

Pukur Ponds, tantt „ 2 to 6 0 0 

The agricultural lands are divided into two grand classes — the 
son^i and the sail Aus paddy, potatoes, pulse, mustard, se- 
same and sugarcane are cultivated on sona or dangi lands, while 
Aman or haimantik paddy, bora paddy, and jute are cultivated in 
sAli lands Ihese lands are sub-divided into four classes with 
reference to their qualities. These sub-divisions with their average 
rate of rent at three different times are stated below — 
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Except m soils newly brought under cultivation, manure w 
not geberally used for the cultivation of paddy , but it is 
largely used on these estates foi the cultivation of potatoe, sugar** 
cane, mnstaid, puiSe, &c Cow dung, earth from the bottom of 
tanks, and ashes are used as manure for nee fields, and castor-seed 
cakes are used for manuring potaloe and sugarcane lands The 
quality of inanuie required for a bighfi of land and the cost incurred 
for it as well as the different kinds of manure are given below — ^ 



Quantity requir 
edfor manuring 
one bigh4 

Cost mcun*ed for 
manuring one 
bighl 


Cowdung 

1 *) to 6 mds 

8 annas 

Every 2nd year 

Ashes 

1 4 to 0 „ ^ 

10 „ 

Every 3rd „ 

Earth taken from / j 
old mud walls j j 

It) , 


ditto 

Pank —The putiid j 
vegetable sediment > 


1 

ditto 

deposited in ponds ) 
bastor seed c il ts 

3 » 

r.8 3 8 

Every crop 

Mnstaid set.d cakes 

5 » 

1,30 

ditto 


Potatoe and sugarcane crops are commonly irrigated here 
In fact without irrigation these ciops do not grow, mustard 
and brinjAls also require iriigation, and paddy and other crops are 
irrigated only when theie is a scanty fall of ram There are no 
xrngation wells here as in the Upper Provinces , and the water 
required is taken from the nearest kh^l, river, nala, or dobfi 
The cost of Jaboui for nngating a bigh£ of paddy land is from nine 
to ten annas, and for sugarcane land usually six lupees Where 
water is to be bought foi iirigation, an additional cost of four annas 
per bigha for nee land and of one rupee per bigh^ for sugarcane 
land w incurred The husbandmen fully understand the advantages 
of leaving lauds fallow, and of rotation of crops On these estatee 
lands are not left fallow for a whole year or two as in some of the 
other districts , all that is done is that, after the alift paddy crop 
has been reaped, the lands are left fallow for six mtmths, in order 
that they may produce a good crop of potatoes As to rotation of 
crops, the cultivation of potatoes is alternated with that of sugar*- 
cane and flax , and the cultivation of the aus p^ddy with thattif po- 
tatoes, pulses, mustard and bjirley In years of drought the hus- 
bandmen buy water from those of their neighbours who have 
tanks near their fields , and also draw water from khils and nvers 
where there are any The zamlndars also allow them to irrigate 
their fields from the tanks which they hold khds These, however, 
do very little geod, owing to the absence of a sufficient nuhvber 
oanat^ tiud tanks , and also owing to the heavy cost of labofur for 
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irngatioD, and to the rude meanE for drawing water whic^ 
in the mufassal Much good would be done to the district u it 
to be intersected with a sufficient number of artificial wat^r-coiucMiu 
These would not only improve the sanitation of the district by drfua- 
iDg it, but also place within the reach of the cultivators a resource 
on which they might fail back in years of drought 

We have entered into these details because we believe that 
land, its cultivation and the revenue derived therefrom and the 
legislation connected with it, constitute the most impoitant ele- 
ment of material well being m this country 

Although Bardwau and Hugh are essentially agricultural dis- 
tncts, yet manufactures have laigely been, and still are to some 
extent, earned on Mi Holwell in Ins tiact names as the prin- 
cipal towns of the raj Burdwan, K%ipoyy Radnagore Devjan- 
gvmge and Balhpagkur , and adds “ these used to supply the 
East India Companies with the following sort meats of piece 
goods, VIZ dooreas, terrandura, toosies, soot-romals, gueras, jesters- 
ags, tanton rupees, cherndreics, chilys custas and dosoota , the 
capital Burdwan may be propeily called the centre of the trade of 
the provinces, in tianquil times tins place affoids an annual Jf^ige 
vend for the valuable staples of lead, copper, broadcloth, tin, pep^ 
per and tootanaque l^'he Poibiah merchants from Ddhy an4 
A.gra resorted yearly to this great mart and would again if peace 
was established in the country — they purchased the above staples 
either with money or in bartei foi opium, tincal, salt- 
petre and horses'' The principal centres of commerce and ma- 
nufactures are now Chancirakona, Khirpai, Kalna Cbandeinagar, 
end Baidyab^ti In Kalwa, Rdinjlbanpur, Dipaidaihat^, Ghat- 
til, Bhadreswar, and Chandrakoua dhotis and ebadats were 
et one time largely manufactured , but the famine of 1867 decimat- 
ed the population of that part and almost put a stop to the 
manufacture Those whom the famine had spared, migrated to 
Calcutta, and were fed in Annachhatra^ K-birpii was like- 
wise the seat of the manufacture of cotton fabrics the manu- 
facture was foimerly a Government monopoly, and was super- 
^)tended by a resident and a diwin Eimjibanpur is noted for 
brass utensils Bipaidarbata was the seat for silk filaments 
Gbitil was, and still is, the centre of an extensive trade m salt, 
and IS aljBO the seat of the manufactuie of silk filaments Bhadres- 
war IS one of the largest marts ^n the country Chaudernagajf 
IS another mart Baidyabati is a gieat emporium for vegetables 

Besides the abovemen tioned places, the following may 
l^entroned — 

Batnchi is noted for brass woiks 

Mauoharpur „ silk filaments 
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Kolm 

Bajbalhit 

Miyapur 

Begampur 

Krishnapur 

Uttar piri 

Konnagar 

Band 1 pur 

Serampur 

Sukhandiya 


noted £or cotton fabrics^ 


jute and hemp rope. 


,, mate and baskets 

is noted for pottery, prized for its durabi- 
lity and gracefulness , and fruits and 
vegetables supplied to the BaidyabAti 
market 


Haw sugar, indigo and raw silk are extensively exported to the 
Calcutta markets , and thence to Europe In the absence of official 
returns or any rehable statistics we cannot give any authentic ac- 
cxiunt of the quantity , but from the seveial enquiries we have 
made, we are led to think that the value of sugar alone amounts 
to nearly a crore annually 

The distillation of rum from molasses is rapidly increasing from 
the great demand in the English market , but formerly only one 
distillery existed, and that at Bandel Now there are several dis- 
tillenes, the principal one being in the heart of the city of 
Bs^dwan 

A majont} of the manufacturers carry on their business with 
their own or bon owed money, and on their own account There 
are, however, several capitalists who invest money in diffeient 
manufactories, and take upon themselves the nsk of business 
as they enjoy its profits The social condition of the manufac* 
turers, like that of the rajats, varies with the extent of their 
business In the majority of cases, where the manufacturer wants 
to borrow money to can} on business, tbe money-lender, instead 
of advancing money buys on his own account the raw mate- 
rials for manufactuie and gives them to the manufacturer He 
thus acquires a lien on the manufactured articles, and not un- 
frequentJy, he finds out customers for the same , and as soon as 
the articles are sold he gets back the money advanced, with interest 
which vaties from 25 to 36 per cent 

There is another class of manufacturers on a small scale who 


have since died out in this part of the country Formerly the 
women of the poorer classes of Brdhmans, as well as of well-to-d<? 
aartisans and manufacturers spun a very fine descnption of silk and 
cotton thread , which was sold to the weavers of Dhomikbali and 
other places for the manufacture of " dhotis "and * siris.*^ These 
dhotis and sins weighed usually no more than three or four toiahs 
and v^eie very much valued by the wealthy Hindis. 
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Tfce chief articles of trade alre nee, silk, indigo, jttte, temp, 
cotton, filanes, potatoes, molasses, and culinary vegetables. 
only Occasions on which trade is earned on by means of reJigKKit 
festivals m this raj are the Dol JMrd in the Bengih month ctf 
Chaitra, and the Rds Jdtrd m K4rtik at Mabesh and Ballabbpor 
near Serdmpur, and Tarkeswar The trade is otherwise earned 
on by permanent markets 

Whenever accumulations of capital exceed Rs. 10,000 or 16,000, 
it IB generally invested in landed property by those who have no such 
property This statement would apply to more than ninety cases out 
of a hundred Owners of capital who cannot boast of any laige 
amount, and a few of those who come under the former class, invest 
the money in Government Securities or lend it to others Money is 
never hoarded in this part of the country, under ordinary circum^ 
stances In small transactions, when some article is pawned, the rate 
of interest vanes, according as the condition of the borrower is solvent 
or otherwise, ^ e , according as the risk of recovery is small or greats 
from 12 to 24 per cent per annum In large transactions, when there 
18 a mortgage of moveable property, the rate is usually 12 per cent 
per annum In large transactions where lands or houses are mortgag- 
ed, the rate vanes from 9 to 12 pei cent Ihe rate on petty agricul- 
tural advances is from 18 to 26 per cent per annum , and the same 
rate of interest obtains when there is a hen on the crops If a per- 
son buys an estate paying revenue to Government, there would be a 
fair return for his money, if the purchase-money does not exceed 
lb times the existing net profits of the estate There are no 
banking establishments , nor are the shopkeepers, the persons 
who usually lend money It is the small capitalists, and, in several 
cases, the landholders themselves that chiefly lend money to the 
rayats, manufacturers, and others Banks or branch links m 
mufassal towns are a desideratum 

A few deer and wild hogs are to be found in Chandrakona. 
Elephants, tigers, wolves, and buffaloes, are not indigenous, 
though now and then met with , but B4ukura or West Bardwin 
abounds with game. 

The rd; consists of estates lying in Bardwdn, Hugh, Calcutta, 
Knshnagar, Bankuri, Midnapur, Cattack, Birbhflm, Murshida- 
bid, Dindjpur, and Ddrjiling They extend over hundreds of 
square miles , and such of them as aie revenue-paying bring 
to the Government an annual incame of nearly thirty-one lakba 
and a half 

The BardwAn rij has always been famous for chanty, but it wm 
not invanably a diacnminating chanty Money used to be lavtA- 
ed on nautches, poojahs, sbrads and ceremonies Mabdriid 
Chandra was the first to realise the true nature and uses of mianty 
He opened out, at an immense cost, the road from Bardwin to 
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extending ovei thirty miles. He also bore ihe whole ex> 
pense of building the bridge at Magri, about five mile? to the 
north of Hugh , and mad© several impiovements in the town gf 
Bardwin and other places. He excavated tanks and established 
asylums and schools 

The Mahirdji had a son, Prat4p Chandra, whose name has 
already been mentioned in connection with the enactment of 
the pattani regulation , but he died during the hfe>time of 
his father Several years after that event, a pretender appeared 
claiming the raj, but his claim, after a searching investigation, 
was dismissed by the Civil Court , several persons of the highest 
respectability, such sis B^bu Dwirka N4th Tagor, Dr Wise, aud 
other8,who had been subpoenaed to identify him, swore to his being 
an impostor The case created great sensation , and involved a fsir 
larger amount than the Tiohborne tnal 

In the year AD 832, Maharaja Dhirdj Tej Chandra Bahadur 
died, leaving to his adopted son, the present Mahiraj^, the colos- 
sal wealth, both land^ and funded which had been amassed 
On the latter succeeding to the rdj, m AD 1833 the English 
Covemment honoured him with a khilat m due form He has 
proved a most enlightened representative of the landed aristocracy 
of the most enlightened province 

One of the first acts of the present Mahirijd was the establish- 
ment of a free Anglo-Vernacular school in Bardwdn, where five 
hundred boys gather daily to receive the benefits of English and 
Bengali education It is a first class institution and is efficiently 
conducted by an instructive staff of educated Hmd4s The Ma- 
hArija has also established hospitals and dispensaries for the sick 
poor of BardwAn and KAina Tliese institutions, as well as the 
other chanties established and maintained by the MaharAjA, attest 
his benevolence, and afford an example of enlightened liberality 
should be emulated by other xamindirs 

During the San tal •Rebellion in 1855, the MaharAja aided the 
military authorities m forwarding and supplying stores and means 
of transport He also kept a line of communication by sawars. 

During the more important and teiiible outbreak of the Sepoy 
Army m 1857, the MahAiAja did everything in hxs power to 
etrengthen the hands of Government and to give every aid that 
was considered necessary , he placed elephants and bullock-carta 
at dupoeal of the author^ies, kept the roads between Bard-* 
wAd and Birbhfim, and BardwAn and Katwa open , so that 
ihere was no interruption of intelligence between the seat of 
dovemmeDt and the anxiously-watched stations of Birbhfim and 
Barbunpur , he entertained a guard of European sailors for the 
defence of the town of BardwAn He supplied firearms for the 
use of all European residents in that station , and set Apart a por^ 
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turn of the lUjMri for the accommodatiou of European reside&ta 
ID case of aa outbreak 

These seiTices were acknowledged not only by the local authori- 
ties, but also by the Oovernment of India, as well as that of 
England, The following is an extract from Mr Commissioner 
G H Young’s letter to the Government of Bengal, dated BardwiUi, 
the 2Bd February, 1860 — * 

I have myself seen and known, and my predecessors have also 
observed, the ready and willing co-operation which the Mahif^i 
has invariably, when called upon, given to the Government dunng 
the Santfil insurrection He did everything m his power to for- 
ward the troops, to giVe them supplies and carnage, and to keep 
up a constant and speedy communication for us Dunng the 
Mutiny 1 believe his heart was thoroughly with us He did wil- 
lingly and effectively all that was required of him , and would 
have done much more, lam satisfied, if it had been necessary 
The Mah^raj^, I need not tell His Honour, has large estates and 
a large revenue, and I believe him to be a very good landlord 
For so extensive a pix)pnetor he is seldom in the courts, and gives 
the officers of Government no trouble 

Believing all direct taxation to be opposed to the genius of 
the people, we have deprecated the income-tax from its inception 
by Mr Wilson, when there was a great deal m the circumstances 
of the country to justify it, down to the time of its re-impositioa 
by Sir Richard Temple, when there is nothing to justify it That 
the income tax has proved a prolific source of terrible oppression, 
does not admit of a moment’s question , but the Mahardja, like 
several other enlightened zamindars and merchants, thought that 
the exceptional circumstances engendered by the l^poy Mutmy 
fully justified Mr Wilson in imposing the income-tax He there- 
fore gave his support to the Finance Minister On this, the 
Council passed a Resolution, dated 4tb May 1860, convey- 
ing their special thanks to the Mahiraja The Council said, — "‘This 
expression of sentiment supported by true and correct reasons, is 
entirely consistent with the Maharajas well-known character for 
loyaltj and fidelity, and proves that be properly comprehends the 
actual situation of affairs ” 

In 1864i, the Maharijd was appointed an Additional Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council for making laws , being the first native 
gentleman of Bengal who was so l^noured He continued m the 
office for three years 

Dunng the Great Famine of 1867, the Mah^r^ja established 
large Annachbatras , where he fed daily about l,d00 souls — mau, 
women, and children He dispensed to them rice, d4l, vegetable^^ 
and fish , and he also provided milk for the babies When betier 
tunes amved, and the paupers thought of returmag home, they 
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were each supplied with a piece of wearing apparel and monej 
sufficient to defray their travelling expenses 
During the epidemic the Mabiraj4 contributed hfty thousand 
rupees for the rehef of the fever-stnoken population of the rij 
The Mah4r4ja, owing to the bulk of his estates being let out 
m pattani, is not often brought into intimate and familiar contact 
with the rayats , but he nevertheless has a large influence over 
the destinies of a great number of the agricultural population and 
of the superior under-tenure holders We are glad to be able to 

add that, in public repute, the testimony of the local authorities 
as to the paternal care of the Mah4r4j4 for the interests and well- 
being of all who are m any way dependent on him, is more than 
deserved , and the records of the Courts show that the number 
of cases instituted by him for the recovery of bis rights, is singular- 
ly small when compared with the magnitude of the estate It is 
only fair to conclude that we have here one of those cases where 
both landlord and tenants appreciate the great truth that their 
interests are really identical , and from this happy state of affairs 
must always flow the same results — contentment and a certain 
amount of prosperity on the part of the rayats — increased resources 
and a pleasant consciousness of having deserVSd well of their 
couutiy, on the part of the zamlnddr 



Abt II --children's stories for grown-up 

PEOPLE 

1 — Mimnderatood By Florence Montgomery Sixth thousand. 
1871 

2 — The Fight at Dame Furopa' 8 School 

3 — Nonsense Songs, Stones, Botany and Alphabets By 
Edward Lear 1871 

W HAT peculiar charm is it which accounts for the fascination 
exercised over all classes of minds by books such as those 
whose titles are at the head of this 'page, and for the sale by 
thousands of such simple literary delicacies — children's stones 
for the diversion not at all of the children to whom they seem 
to be addressed, but of grown men and women 1 Is it only, in one 
case, a reaction of taste from the ncher diet of sensation novels , 
and, in another, the attractive force of allegory ? Is it the de^ 
light of living over again m the luxury of children’s nonsense, 
of following the abandoned flights of the child’s imagination, such 
as are impossible to the maturer mmd , or is there more in it than 
this 1 Why should the mere fact of its being clothed in this 
simple garb reader so attractive to readers of every class, a very 
general and common-place view of the motives and feelings of 
the actors in the terrible drama which was played last year on 
the green boards of Europe, or a series of nonsense songs and 
nursery stories ? Why should they appeal with such irresistible 
force to a thousand cultivated minds far more than to the childish 
ones for which they would at first sight appear to have been 
written ? It may not be waste of time to trace some of the causes 
of this influence, and to examine some of the peculiar attractions 
of this beautiful bye-path of literature Of tjie works which we 
have selected, all seem to have this in common, that the influence 
which they exercise is denved not from any intrinsic value m the 
‘ moral ' which they convey, not from startling incident or intn- 
cate plot, but mainly, if not solely, from the form into which they 
are thrown, from the fact that they reflect the innocent mood 
of childhood and are enveloped in its lisping language And for 
our purpose perhaps, no better typ^ could be taken than the 
choice sample of the class which is placed first on our list A 
work of this exceptional nature seems to call for a combinatioa 
of special quahties m its author which is sufficiently rare. It la 
not only the creative power of the writer of fiction, nor only a 
pure style and simple diction, which are required tl^ere mufit 
1^ a real insight into one of the subtlest and most mystenpun 
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phases of character, wheo, tioformed thoagh it the mmd seems 
la many ways nearer than ever after to perfection , more than 
at any ether time, till the moment of death, m €U2cord with the 
unknown and unseen, and with all its attnbutes fresher from the 
pure fountains which are their source And with this insight 
must be united a vigorous imagination, capable of companng 
constantly each unfolding phase of the young character with 
the same in its after-development , a sense of humour too, to 
relish the supremely ludicrous situations which present them- 
selves in child-life, without depreciating their reality But more 
than all and rarer than all, the writer must have retained to 
mature years much of the child's real nature, a loving adherence 
to the simple affections of that beautiful age 

“ Misunderstood ” is a plain story of two curly-headed English 
b^s of seven and four years old There is no wandering for 
effect outside the simple occurrences of the simplest form of every- 
day life, no high romance, no excitement of scenes where the 
larger interests of life are at stake , and yet we venture to say 
that to a really cultivated mind no sensation novel ever appealed 
more powerfully than this tale of two children It is a story of 
such simple and yet tragic pathos, that men will not let their 
sensitive wives read it, and men of no weak sentiment are not 
ashamed to shed tears over it themselves 

It IS indeed professedly not a child’s story A child could no 
more understand the deep feeling which breathes through it than 
the plough-boy on the Yorkshire wolds can see anything to won- 
der at in the boundless circle of earth and sky and sea by which 
he 18 surrounded, poetry in the clods which his plough turns up, 
or history in fossil fern or Roman blade And as no child could 
understand, so we question whether any man could have written 
snch a story, the charm of which is heightened by its being the 
powerful expression of a purely feminine view of a child's charac- 
ter, tinged tnroughout with that refined and tenderest sympathy 
for children which is given only to women Florence Mont- 
gomery ( she does not allow us to call her anything else ) is 
not the first person who has read the mind of a child likd 
a book and written it out for all to read The thoughts which 
pass through David Copperfield’s childish brain in church are 
as natural as those ascnbed to little Humphrey Dunoombe in 
the same situation, m the o tale before ns , but the authoress of 
** Misunderstood has thought it worthwhile to concentrate her not 
insignificant powers oU the full delineation of a phase of character 
which Dickens from time to time depicts with a more mascuhne 
touch, with more, as we think, of artificial sentiment, and therefore 
with less force She has here brought out into relief all the points 
of a child's character which are most winning to us ail, and yet 
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which few would have either the ifiaight to detect or the p(>wer 
to dehneate HeooB her work has the value of a poetti and 
proves herself a genuine artist in that she is able to give exprea* 
Sion to some of the exhaustlesa modifkations of hninafn feeling , 
deep and familiar to all, but without the magic touch of art 
speechless 

And in tracin gthese, she has not failed to recognise and value 
the reality and intensity of the feelings which she depicts — a depth 
and reality lightly ovei looked by most of those in charge of child- 
ren — or, if notic^, regarded only as the passing effect of the dis- 
proportion between the unformed mind and the world on which it 
acts But the loves and hatreds of children, transient as they are, 
are deep and true with the vigour of unmixed and unth waited 
feeling , and we know nothing in the after-character to compare 
with the pure integiity of the feelings which govern the heart of 
a child the brave truthfulness, the tender undiscnminating sym- 
pathy, the devoted love, the profound and picturesque religions 
sentiment Jealousy too, and hatred, and even the bitterness of 
despair find their place m a life in which a mushroom or a butter- 
fly IS an absorbing interest, and solitude the most haunting dread. 

Without robbing the story of its charm by offering a bare ana- 
lysis of its simple plot, let us follow the delineation of some of 
the most prominent traits of childish character which are here 
seized and fixed on the canvass Before all and embracing alb 
comes what we call the simplicity of a child, that fearless truth- 
fulness which confers on childhood a more than imperial power , 
which accepts unhesitatingly what it is told, attributing in its 
sublime ignorance of the world the same guilelessness to all , 
which has no reason to question, no need for what m after-life 
becomes a high virtue — to cavil and doubt and be content with 
nothing short of demonstration , and which can no more under- 
stand irony or sarcasm, those bitter fruits of contact with life, 
than the innocent palate can relish the artifie^al stimulus required 
by the man’s vitiated taste 

Sir Everard Duucombe of Wareham Abbey, the father of 
Humphrey and Miles, is left a widower at the outset of the stoiy 
Sitting at dinner one evening with his lost wife’s sailor-brother, 
and with his little boys on each side of him. Sir Everard, who is 
Member of Parliament for the county, announces that he is going 
to give a dinner to the * abongines/jthat is, to his country consti- 
tuents. The boys are of course all eagerness to know the meaning 
pf such long words , and accept with simple delight uncle Cbariie's 
assurance that * abongines * means * wild men of toe woods, half 
human beings, half animals.’ Lightly spoken and as lightly for- 

f otten by the sp^ker, the words sink deep into the childish 
'or days in the intervals of lessonfi^ and night after nlgl^t in tib 
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little nurserj, nethitig is tboagbt or talked of but the coming feast 
of wild meiL The scene which follows js among the beet in the 
book. The evening comes, the guests srnve, and little Hmnphrej 
appears on the scene dressed in his best, bis ejes sparkling with 
excitement, " like a being of another sphere " But no wild men 
are there, no monsters of unknown form and barbarous dress, but 
only an oidinary party of the rusty old gentlemen ^ of the 
neighbourhood. Words cannot express the horror and amazement 
of the child amazement at the total failure of his own confident 
imagination, and horror at the discovery that his loved and trusted 
uncle has basely deceived him And at night the boy is found m 
tears in his bed at the thought that “ Uocle Charlie will go to hell for 
telhng such a dreadful story ” Ludicrous the situation may seem 
to many , to us it is more truly pathetic than many a scene of a 
more con ventior ally tragic nature 

Closely allied with and protected by this guileless simplicity, 
IS the deep religious sentiment which is so beautiful m children 
reared hke delicate plants in the sweet atmosphere of an English 
home , which once implanted never loses its influence , which 
gives throughout life then unspeakable charm to the distant peal 
of church bells and the almost unearthly quiet of the English 
Sunday , the early sentiment checked by no shade of doubt and 
coloured by the matenalisra so well detected by Florence Mont 
gomery The gates and the palms of Heaven are as much realities 
to such a child as the equally unknown, but equally accepted, 
wonders of the tropical world And here it is that the simplest 
eloquence of the village pulpit reaps its unknown reward, and 
never fails to reach even beyond its aim Men may nod over the 
well-worn platitudes , but the preacher need never complain while 
Lis words are able to bend with an almost supernatural power the 
youngest and purest heart in his flock, and the high-spirited boy, 
full of mischief and brimful of vigorous life, is mute and thought- 
ful as he listens to the story of the white-robed ones and the 
J asper sea, “ ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of 
thousands 

We have heard it remarked how cheerful people look as they 
leave the church-door on a Sunday as if released from a weary 
duty , but would it not often be a more truthful interpretation 
which 18 given here ? “ Softly blew the summer breezes on little 
Humphrey’s face as be stepped out into the porch, and the calm 
beauty of the summer morning was m perfect harmony with the 
turn which the sermon had given to his thoughts All around 
was the beautifully wooded country, lying 'calm and still under 
the cloudless sky ” Perhaps if his vague ideas could have taken 
ahape, they would have foimed themselves into some such express 
810IL Can heaven be fiurer than this ? 
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How uoalloyed, agaia bow traGSoendoDtlj ipnoceni aod v&dia- 
cnminatmg, are the love and sympathy of children I jNo ie 4 re- 
publican 18 a more resolute leveller of all class distmctiona 
We must indulge ourselves here with one quotation at some 
length which speaks for itself m illustration of this trait of early 
character It is at the same dinner at which the wild men were 
first mentioned — 

“ Uncle Charlie was enjoying his soup and Sir Everard divid- 
“ ing himself between his little boys and his meal ♦ 

“It's William's birthday to-day" said Humphrey, breaking si- 
lence The unfortunate individual in white silk stockings, thus sud- 
“ denly brought into public notice, reddened to the roots of his hair , 
“ and m his confusion nearly dropped the dish he was m the act of 
“putting down before his master “Hes twenty-two years old 
“ to day," continued Humphrey , “ he told me so this morning 
“ Sir Everard tried to evince a proper annount of interest in so 
“ important an announcement “ What o’clock were you lorn, 
" William ? ” pursued Humphrey, addressing the shy young footman 
“ at the sideboard, where he bad retreated with the dish-cover, and 
from whence he was making all sorts of signs to his tormentor, in 
“ the vain hope of putting an end to the convei-sation Sir Everard 
“ hastily held out a bit of turbot on the end of his fork and effectu- 
“ ally stopped the boy's mouth for a few minutes , but no sooner 
“ bad he swallowed it than he broke out again “ What are you 
“ going to give William for his birthday-present, father?" be said, 
“ putting his arras on the table and resting bis chin upon them, that 
“ he might the more conveniently look up into his father's face 
‘ and await his answer Lower and lower bent Uncle Chailie's head 
“ over his plate, and his face became alarmingly suffused with 
“ colour “ I know what he’d like," finished Humphrey, “ for he’s 
“ told me I " 

“ Ihe unhappy footman snatched up a dish-cover and began a 
“ retreat to the door , but the inexorable butler handed him the 
“ lobster sauce, and he was obliged to advaifte with it to his master's 
“ side “ I said to him to-day/^ proceeded Humphrey, in all the 
“ conscious glory of being in William’s confidence, “ if father were to 
“ give you a birthday- present, what would you like ? You remem- 
“ ber, don’t you, William? and then he told me, didn't you, Wil- 
** ham ? " The direct form of attack was more than flesh and blood 
could stand William made a rush to the door with the half-filled 
“ tray, and, m spite of furious glan^hs from the butler, disappeared 
“ just as Uncle Charhe gave it up as a bad job and burst out 
laughing " 

One of the most powerful and least often detected feelHi|pa 
which influence a child's home-life is a deep abiding 
gnawing as that of Othello but untempered by a dre^ of 
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pensation or even by a ooasciousness of the nature of the haunting' 
sensation itself a jealousy which accepts the fancied daily shght 
as meekly and m as matter-of-fact a way as any other of the 
strange things that throng around the new comer , for ** where 
everything is so strange, one thing is not much more strange than 
another ” , — which hides its bitterness till some chance oocasion 
brings forth its expression, and then it is told only with sorrow, 
with no hesitation or surpnse, not even with a touch of remons- 
trance against its well-loved and innocent cause like the stingS 
of insects and the bruises of the play ground, it has been accept^ 
as what is only natural and right, however hard to bear “ You 
never take me in your arms,** says the dying child I didn’t ever 
think you would care to come, my little Humphrey’’ 
but I often should, though only I knew you would rather have 
him ” With all his passionate tears and stormy giiefs we ques- 
tion whether any one more nearly than such a child iises to the 
philosophical attitude with regard human happiness which is 
laid down by Froude “ Whether happiness come or not, it is nO 
very weighty matter , if it come, life will be sweet, if it do not 
come, life will be bitter, — bitter not sweet, — and yet to be borne ” 
But for intensity of feeling and even dramatic power we hard- 
ly knew a more striking picture than that of the motherless child 
Humphrey with the despair of manhood m bis heart, when 
through his own thoughtlessness his only brothei and companion 
Is lying sick — for all he knows, to death — and he himself is meet- 
ing only with the neglect he knows he has deseived It was he 
who forced the delicate child into an escapade, the wildest that 
ever suggested itself to his boyish thoughts , and it is for this mad 
and selfish indulgence that bis little brother is struggling with 
fever, and, as be well knows, with little strength for the struggle. 
The boy’s feelings are the same as those of the strong man when 
he is baffled and helpless in the wrestle with life, when there 
seems not one gleam to lighten the black prospect which presses 
around him, not with*dead passive influence, but with active, 
tormenting, relentless, persecution 

All that was most precious to little Humphrey was taken from 
him long ago with the mothei whom be adored and whose idol 
he was and now what he has clung to in her stead, the loving 
jounger brother, whose homage he has accepted so lightly as his 
due, his faithful and devoted admirer and comrade is passing 
away too, dying as hia mother died before Only it is worse now, 
for the blame is ail his own , he has struck the blow , ' his band is 
against every man and every man’s hand against him ’ Full 
of tender longing for his brothel, he is rudely and harshly pushed 
asido, as though his cup of guilt were now full, and he had no 
more part oi lot in his only fri^d. His life is a failure^ said. 
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there is not a ray of comfort left Something like these aie fee 
deep despainng thoughts of the young child — thoughts wlofe 
sway his little being with a power the more absolute and mysten* 
CUB that he cannot analyse them<-=-as he stands at the door of 
the sick-room with the tears m his eyes “ and his bunch of radSfeee 
m his band " 

But it would be endless to touch upon all the indications here 
offered, of the genuine insight into, and appreciation of, the many- 
sided character of childhood displayed by an authoress who has 
not even missed the perception of the profound pathos of childish 
prattle at a cnsis of life and death Look at the brave in- 
genuousness, proverbially charactenstic of early years, which 
confesses with equal absence of shame or pnde its own me- 
nts or faults “ You needn’t scold Miles, it was all me,” or “ Oh ! 
that’s my money that I am saving to buy old Dyson an ear- 
trumpet with ” Look at the early and instinctive reverence for age 
in the elder brother’s assumption of superionty acknowledged so 
frankly by the younger — “ There’s lots of things you don’t know ^ 
Look at the genuine modesty which blushes before the grown 
man, the sensitiveness to a word of blame, the intense enjoyment 
of life in its most innocent forms, with no need for artificial excite- 
ment , and a thousand other varying lights and shades, which ^o 
to make up the picture so exquisitely and faithfully drawn m 
this volume Imperfect and ephemeral as it is, how essentially 
attractive is the character of the young child, as of all else that 
IS young and fiesh in nature 

Compare for a moment a character of this kind, transparent as 
crystal, with the state of mmd of a young man lately emerged 
fiom school-life, say at that crudest, and yet m its way glorious, 
age — nineteen How infinitely more winning and loveable are 
the untouched feelings we have noticed than the gradually harden- 
ing sensibilities and tastes of a youth of this kind, just beginning 
to perceive and counting himself superior that he can detect all 
that is hollow and false and rotten in the world about him He 
IS not to be " done ” so easily , he has no respect for your parson 
with hiB hymn-book — no tenderness for, no knowledge of, the 
suffering by which he is surrounded Most ignorant and selfish 
of men , void of or trying successfully enough to quench what he 
has of that most divine of our faculties — imagination, by which 
we are empowered to read the hearts of others , how should be 
fathom a hair’s breadth below the surface of a mmd innocenl 
m youth or tned by the troubles of years ? Is it not because tbu 
most common picture is so really repulsive, although conventioiud]|^ 
regarded as the reflection of all that is manly, that we welcome the 
innocence of childhood and are captivated by a portrait of ife 
most charming features so artistic in effect, so fresh m coloofeig^ 
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SO faithful m delineation, and so carefully worked out f For the 
form IS not by any means the only merit m the work with which 
we are now dealing A simplicity and force of expression rises 
at times almost to the level of the Epic, as m the descnption of 
the child's delirium, and its influence on the unhappy father 
“ Three times Sir Everard strove to answer, and three tunes his 
voice failed him " 

And to the plot itself too a brief tribute must be paid It 
IS With nothing short of consummate art that throughout the 
earher part of the story not Sir Everard only but the reader 
Ml thrown off the scent by the delicacy of the younger cbilo, and 
the careful preparation, as it were, for some calamity in the person 
of the little Miles, the father’s pet, and the fragile image of his 
mother, till the moment before the catastrophe he is almost 
ready to exclaim with Sir Everard that no punishment could be 
too severe for Humphrey , and the surprise of the catastrophe, 
w hen it comes, is felt to be as real to the reader as to the father 
of the child 

Apart, however, from its execution, such a story as this undoubt- 
edly appeals to us with a somewhat rare force, because it reminds 
the hardest of us that, hardened as we love to think ourselves, it 
15 after all only a rough shell that has been formed on the out- 
side of our nature , that the delicate life is still there with all its 
sensitive fibre, ready to come forth like the nautilus when the 
surface of life is smooth and the evening sky unclouded 

And does not a ‘brochure’ like ‘ The Fight at Dame Europa's 
School* cut deeper than history clothed m words of burning 
eloquence, because it reminds us, and because we like to be 
reminded, how simple m reality are the clouded motives of 
meni — how in tiuth what we teach ourselves to regard as 
patnotism and policy of State is often nothing but a child’s 
Wilfulness and selfishness ? Because it reveals to us — and because 
we appreciate the revelation — how absolutely and perpetually 
we blind ourselves and cloak under the easy mask of manhood the 
very simple feelings and motives of which as children we were 
aehamed ? 

We have tried to urge that one reason why books of the class 
of which we are treating are so generally welcomed by the mature 
intelligence of men and women, is the form m which they appear , 
and that the charm of the form ^qa its origin in the instinctive 
sympathy which is at least latent m most uf us, however unacknow- 
ledged or even unsuspected, with all that ts most simple and in- 
nocent in nature In abort, that here is one indication that we are 
not so bad as we are often painted even in the secret studio of our 
own hearts, where, if anywhere, the angles and disfigurements of 
the p<n:traat we usually softened down. 
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But if apolitical jeu dJespnt pre'^tipposes at least some acquamt- 
anoe with the public affairs of the day, and if thoioughly to ap- 
preciate a simple tale of clnld-life, requires more of the child- 
nature than IS perhaps given to the majonty of men, it is to our 
purpose to observe that a skilful writer is able to touch the sensi- 
bilities of a very large class by a nursery Book of on sense It 
IS not in llie nursery that the ridiculous nonentities of the 
Cl angle Wangle and the bright blue Boss Woss are most welcomed 
or best appieciated Grey-haired men and women — men of the 
world and men of science — join in the laugh over the story of the 
Four Little Children and the extracts from the Nonsense Gazette , 
and Lionel and Guy are at once recened as playmates by all, of 
whatever age, who have not altogether lost the echoes of their 
childish years And that ♦his is a Isiger class than modern cynics 
are usually wont to admit, one proof may suiely be found in the 
wide popularity of a book of childieu’s nonsense, full of the most 
extravagant absuidities, of leceipts for “Ambiongus pies," pic- 
tures of 'Baccopipia gracilis’ oi * Plumbunni'x nutntiosa/ and 
songs of which the burden has no more rhyme or leason tlian^ 

“ Far and few, fai and few 
Are the lands whoie the Juniblics live " 
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T he neglect, which is universal throughout India, of all modem 
means and appliances for ensuring the preservation and 
accessibility of the Public Records and State Papers, has been often 
deplored in these pages The apathy of Indian Governments about 
the condition of the materials and sources of the history of the 
country, is unparalleled amongst the civilised nations of the world 
India, whose records (from the nature of the climate and from 
other causes) daily encounter more perils than those of any other 
civilised country, stands alone in having absolutely no machineiy 
for the safe custody of its literary and scientific treasures. With 
regard to the other points that characterize a good administration, 
we are wont to compare ourselves with France, Italy, Holland, or 
even Germany, or England itself , in record administration we 
have every thing to learn even from the countries which we are 
accustomed to consider the least advanced in the arts of civilisation, 
for at the present moment the magnificent archives of Spam are 
pouring forth a flood of light on the mediasval and modern history 
of Europe Meanwhile, month by month and year by year, 
the priceless gems of our Indian record offices are surely and by 
no means slowly decaying , all but the most modern must ere long 
be lost to science for ever 

And whilst the process of destruction, heart rending to any man 
with a spark of historical or antiquanan sensibility, is progressing, 
it is absolutely impossible for any private person, however ardent 
may be his scientific zeal, to rescue more than a few isolated scraps 
from the general rum India is, for most Englishmen, a land of 
incessant toil , they are compelled, by the demands of health or by 
the ties of home, to spend most of their holiday-time m a distant 
country Every man pf science in the Anglo-Indian community, 
with hardly an exception, is necessarily a busy man , and is abso- 
lutely precluded from anything like an extended or profitable 
search m the mine of the public records, until facilities be afforded 
for that purpose by the Government Even m England, where 
there are thousands of learned and wealthy men who delight to 
devote their time and their money to these pursuits, the Govern- 
ment finds it necessary to expand considerably over two lakhs per 
annum* for the eetMish'm.ent of its Record Office alone , and tnis 

* In the Cwit Service Estimates for Police charges, for watching against 
1866-67, the salaries of the superior fire, &c , ^621 , the chaiges for edit- 
offioers of the London Becord Office mg and publis^ng O^endars of 
amounted to £11,762 , the wages of State Papers and Historical Docu- 
co^yiBta and workmen^ 3,686 , the xnents, £5,950 , making a total of 
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does not include immense sums annually spent cm buildji^ Mid 
appliances , nor does it include the charges of the Irish and 
liecord Offices, or of those of the Crown Lands, or of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, or of the Court of Probate, or indeed of any erf those 
courts and offices which have not yet come under the operation 
of the Record Act And yet this most important function of a 
civlised Government, which is fully recogmsed and liberally pro- 
vided for in every country of Europe, is absolutely ignored l a 
India, where, more than anywhere else, scientific men require 
those facilities of access which are afforded by the European 
record-offices, and without which any attempt at investigation is 
perfectly hopeless At present it often costs days and even months 
to find a fact , and in India men who care about facts cannot 
spare months or even days. 

The officials under the various Indian Governments have 
always been acknowledged to form one of the most highly-cultivated 
bodies of public servants in the world , and yet those Governmeirts 
have been content to allow their literary productions — scientific, 
statistical, or political— to moulder in dusty presses, unknown and 
unused “We may safely affirm,’^ said a recent Indian writer, 
“ that a scientific state-paper, however valuable, when once deposit- 
“ ed in a Government recoid room, seldom issues thence except m 
“ the stomachs of white ants , it is at any rate almost invariably 
“ lost to science ’’ With us there is no possibility of any transmis- 
sion of results from one student to another , as a rule every officer 
who takes any interest in the local history and antiquities, has to 
set to woik exactly m the same manner as if he were in a newly 
discovered country Di Hunter, who has probably done more in 
this line than any other district officer, declares in a recent woik 
his solemn conviction that “till anangements are made for bringing 
“ the District Records \cto intelligent contact with the European 
“ world, the Indian Government continues guilty of a great histo- 
“ ncal injustice to the British nation 

As matters at present stand, our rulers enhet in this question the 
part of the dog in the manger , they refuse to publish records at 
the expense of the State, and they neglect to provide the simplest 

£22,119 In the same year we find been established, for investigating the 
an ^ditional vote of £27,070 “ to historical treasures m the possession 
“ defray the charges which will come of ^vate persons or cor^rations. 

“in course of payment durmg the T he magnificent Dublin Kecord 
“year ending Slst March 1867, to- Cfece, reconstituted by the late Lord 
“ wards the enlargement of the Public Mayo when Chief Secretary for Ire- 
“ Record Xlepository, and providing the land in 1867, is supported on a still 
“necessary fittings,” Since that year, more hberal scale , and the votes fo« 
we believe that the votes for editing, the editing, Ac , of Irish historical 
Ac , have been considerably increased , documents, are most mimifioenti 
and a aepar&te Royal Coxmnusioii has * Owr Indtan JfuaolfTidiw, p, 16. 
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facilities in the way of muniment-rooms or search-offices, foi those 
who would do so at their own co^t Instances are continually 
cropping up of irretrievable losses to science, resulting from this 
negl^t , for which, we cannot doubt, posterity will hold the Indian 
Government of the present day responsible 

Two years ago, under the heading of Public Records and State 
Pape'i 8,^ we put before our readers a statement of the case in some 
detail, with especial reference to the metropolitan records of the 
great departments of the Government of India, and to the miser- 
able Jtasco of the late Recoid Commission -f* The remarks we then 
made about the records of the Home and Foreign Departments 
apply exactly to those of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta We 
piopose to confine our attention lu this place to the subject indicated 
b} the title oi this paper , to endeavour to point out the historical and 
scientific value of the Mufussil recoids of Bengal , to shew how those 
records have been neglected, and bow consequently the loss to 
science becomes eveiy day greater and greater, and to point out 
what aie the measures which, we venture to think, might be at- 
tempted to stay, and ultimately perhaps partially to repair the mis- 
chief In this sketch we shall fieely refer to, and quote from, the 
two books of comparatively recent date which best illustrate the 
value of the local archives of this province — Dr Hunter’s Annals 
of Ruial Bengal, and Mr Westland s Report on the Distinct ofJes^ 
801 We sbaH endeavour to point our statements, mainly from these 
works, and from the results of caieful researches into all the ori- 
ginal sources of information on the subject which are accessible to 
us , if fuither illustrations were necessary, it would be easy to draw 
them from the numeious woiks of a somewhat similar design which 
have appeared in other provinces of India 

We will first consider the piesent state and accessibility of our 
local recoids Any one who has ever had occasion to visit a Mofus- 
sii lecord-ioom will be well aware that the records — where they 
aie not “ lying in a neglected condition on an open lack in the 
“clerk’s room’!, as was the case with some singularly valuable 
papers at Birbhum, when Mi Commissioner Buckland inspected 
the Collectoi s office — are at best secured in common wooden boxes 
or almiras, geneially old and iicketty, fastened by ordinary pad- 

♦ Calcutta Review, No C , April any historical or scientific value , we 
1870 hope to give our readers a review of 

t The Record Commission laste^d that work in an early number 
a few years, and frittered away some % See a letter, communicated to 
of the public money We believe the Calcutta newspapers, from C T 
that it did absolutely nothing for the Buckland, Esq , Commissioner of the 
preservation and accessibility of the Bind wan Division, to the OfiSciating 
Indian Records, which ought to have Secretary to the Government of Ben- 
beeu the chief aim of such a com mis gal Revenue Department , dated 
■ion. It produced only one work ©r burdwan, 28th November 1871 
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locks, and placed in a room of general public resort They are, 
as a rule, exposed daily to every conceivable peril The danger® 
resulting from the dampness of the climate , from the ravage of 
white-auts, rats, book*worms, and other vermin , from decay, from 
mutilation inflicted either lutent^ionally or through ignorance or 
carelessness , from hre, &,c , — all these are sufficiently obvious The 
annual destruction of valuable documents that must go on in a 
climate like that of Bengal is doubtless enormous Only a short 
time ago, a valuable collection of oriental manuscripts, the property 
of Government, was seriously damaged by ram , in consequence, a 
circular was issued by the Home Department, oideiing that m 
all annual reports made by officers in charge of public libraries, 
museums, or collections, it should be specially stated whether or 
not the whole of the property is safe and m good condition , 
but lA the present state of our Mofussil record-offices, it is 
impossible that any documents can long remain in good condition 
We believe that it was discovered, a few years since, that the Col- 
lectorate Records at Jessor had been so extensively tampered with 
by inteiested paities, that the evidence of any of these documents 
was held to be worthless , and a similar state of things is believed 
to exist m many if not most, of the local archives It was stated 
recently in the Pioneer that the records of one of the N W P 
cutchernes were inaccessible, owing to the number of venomous 
serpents that had taken up their abode amongst them ’ 

But perhaps the most perfect illustration of the deplorable, we 
had almost said criminal, neglect from which the materials of the 
rural and local histoiy of Bengal have suffered, is affoided by the 
correspondence to which we refeired above, ou the records of the 
Collectorate of BIrbhum It should be remembered that public 
attention had been drawn to these recoids more than to those of 
any other district, from the fact that Dr Hunter had founded on 
them his Annale of Rural Bengal These records at any rate have 
been looked into, if any have m the whole of Bengal Now let us 
hear what Mr Buckland says about them — 

Whilst inspecting the Collectoi’s office at Beerbhoom, I found a 
number of old English manuscript books lying in a neglected condition 
on an open rack m the clerk’s loom They had been exposed to the 
ravages of time and insects The Assistant Collector, Mr Macaulay, 
was good enough to undertake the examination of these old books, and 
among them he has found eome letters of particular inter est^ and of 
greater age than were believed to eonst m The^eerbhoom office 

Mr Allen, the Officiating Collector of Beerbhoom, adds his tes- 
timony to the same effect, and with the greatest candour — 

The books from which -these letters have been extracted were lying 
mouldering on an old rack in the English office much tn;ured by age 
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and iriBeots They to all appearance have been nncUsturbed by any 
previous explorer, and seem to have escaped even Mr Hunter’s re- 
searches, possibly owing to the fact of their not being stored m the 
treasury almirahs 

It will hardly be credited, by those accustomed to the notions on 
the subject of records prevalent m Europe (where an ancient and 
valuable document is treated with much the same reverence as 
that with which a book-collector treats his unique Elzevir), that 
Mr Macaulay^s researches proved that the history of the earliest 
part of the English rule in Birbhdm had been crumbling away m 
these neglected papers 1 

Mr Buckland justly adds — “ It is very creditable to Mi Macau- 
lay to have devoted his time to this extra work, considering the 
importance of his ordinary duties, m addition to which he had 
charge of the district treasury, whilst the pressure of preparing 
himself to pass the examination was always upon him But neither 
the Commissioner nor the Collector seem to be much struck by the 
more than Gothic indifference to science displayed by a Govern- 
ment which can permit the materials of its history to fall into such 
a gT\evouB as that which \% here indicated , and which can 
trust, for the reparation of the mischief caused by the State neglect, 
to the zeal and discretion of young gentlemen who, however indus- 
trious and intelligent, must always be utterly without experience 
in record work, and terribly hurried by the multifarious duties which 
their official position entails upon them 

So much, then, for the care that is bestowed on the pre- 
servation of our literary and scientific treasures* With regard 


* The insecurity of such custody 
may perhaps be illustrated by a very 
brief description of the method of 
custody which la found necessary 
even in Kngland, where the climate 
18 much less injurious, and the fear 
of mutilation smaller The Record 
Act directs that ah public docu 
meiits of a oeitam age fthall ho 
handed over to the Eecord Office 
As soon as any sets ot Records 
have been taken into the custody of 
the Master of the Rolls (who is ex 
officio head of the English Record 
Department), they are cleaned, sort- 
ed, bound or menued as far as may 
he necessary and practicable, and 
placed in boxes for subsequent 
arrangement Then a catalogue or 
general descriptive list is drawn up , 
and afterwai^ the more important 
documents are indexed, and tiie moH 


important are ultimately calendar 
ed When the work of arrangement 
18 complete, they are placed in iron 
presses m the room assigned to their 
class Every room in the building 
IS separately hre proof, being cased 
with iron and furnished with au 
iron door which is thief proof 
W can he turned on sA a mo- 
ment’s notice in any room for the 
extinction of fire Hot air pipes are 
placed around every room, so that 
an equal temperature is preservied 
throughout the year „ ana by this 
means damp is excluded and rot 
arrestecL Every port of the build- 
ing being thus protected by every 
means that science can devise, the 
whole 18 constantly watched night 
and day, both by the Department 
(an officer and an office xeej^ beutg 
resident in on adjacent house) ana 
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to tbeir accessibility, we need only add to what we have alreiwly 
said that they are scattered m scores of remote and almost tin- 
known hiding-places, without calendars or indexes worthy of the 
name, and in the custody of native record-keepers of no scientific 
skill and comparatively little intelligence 

We will now endeavour to show the real historical and scientific 
value of the Mofussil Records, and the importance of their being 
carefully preserved and arranged The first point that strikes us 
is the consideration that many of these documents are to be found 
in duplicate, in a more manageable and accessible form, in the 
great metropolitan archives, and especially amongst the records 
of the Board of Revenue m Calcutta This consideration, if it 
were generally applicable, would of course greatly diminish the res- 
ponsibility of the Government in the matter of its neglect of the 
rural records , for the latter, though still valuable for purposes of 
verifying or supplementing the information to be found in Calcutta, 
would lose their unique character , and the mischief occasioned 
by their destnictiou, though serious, would not be irreparable 
But we shaW shew, in out review of the contents of those of the 
mofussil offices about which anything is known, that this consi- 
deration will apply only to comparatively a small portion of the 
bulk , there are certainly tons and tons of valuable documents, espe- 
cially those of the earlier series, which are only to be found m these 
insecure rural offices On the general question of their value, we 
shall quote one or two passages from Dr Hunter's eloquent intro- 
duction to his Annals , premising that, in our humble opinion, 
even the glowing periods of this enthusiastic writer will be legard- 
ed by posterity as all too cold in their denunciation of a system, or 
rather a lack of system, which is mutilating the history of a great 
country — * 

Four years ago, m taking over charge of the district treasury, I 
was struck with the appeal ance of an ancient jjress, which from the 
state of its padlocks seemed not to have been opened for many years, 

by the police , a police patrol is on ling to lose sight of this all impoi-tant 
duty thronrtout the night in the fact, though in this place we are more 
bunding The perfect accessibility immediately engaged ip pleading 
of ail records is also well provided the claims of science '-The Public 
for, by a splendid system of Calen Records have been called, by the 
dais and Indexes, and by the British Parliament, the ** Evidences of 
employment of a thoroughly tram the Feople and it has been declar- 
ed staff of archivists On this, see ed, both in the Record Act itself, 
Calcutia RemeWf No C , April, 1870 and m many reports of Committees 
It will, we trust, be remembered of the House of CononiODB, that th$ 
thatthelegalnghtsorthe whole of the people have an undoabted right to 
people are vitdly affected by the insist on the most careful preserra^ 
neglect of which we are oomplaining in tion of all public documents, even on 
this paper , and we should be nnwil- this ground alone 
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and with whoso canton to none of the native oflBeials was ac^juainted 
On being broken open it was found to contain the early records of the 
district from within a year of the time that it passed directly under 
British rule.* The volumes presented every appearance of age and 
decay their yellow stained margins were deeply eaten into by insects, 
their outer pages crumbled to pieces under the most tender handling, 
and of some the sole palpable remains were chips of paper mingled with 
the granular dust that white-ants leave behind t 

Such was the condition of some of the chief matenals of the 
Annals ' Of all the heaps that had already been destroyed — of 
the tons of records that in the various offices of Bengal have 
already been converted into “ the granular dust that white-ants 
leave behind ” — history is for evei silent , their testimony for good 
or bad is for ever hushed Dr Hunter continues — 

Careful research has convinced me that these neglected heaps contain 
much that is worthy of being preserved For what trustworthy account 
have we of the state of rural India at the commencement, and during 
the early stages of our rule ? In the chief G-ovemment office of 
every district m Bengal are presses filled with papers similar to those 
I have descnbed They consist of reports, letters, minutes, judicial 
proceedings, and relate in the woi ds of eye witnesses, and with official 
accuracy, the daily history of the country from the time the English 
took the administration into their own hands. Many of them are 
written in the curt, foicible language which men use in moments of 
excitement or peril , and m spite of the blunders of copyists and the 
ravages of decay, they have about them that air of real life which 
proceeds not fiom literary ability, but from the fact that their authors' 
mmds were full of the subjects on which they wrote We learn from 
these worm-eaten manuscripts that what we have been accustomed to 
regard as Indian history is a chronicle of events which hardly affected, 
and which were foi the most part unknown to the contemporary mass 
of the people of India. 


♦ Mr Macaulay’s researches prove 
that Dr Hunter was mistaken m 
this assertion , as the former gentle 
man has actually discovered”?') two 
earlier magistrates iiban any or those 
whose records are noticed in the 
AnTialA. It would be amusing, were 
the subject less serious, to observe 
in what a hap hazard way the reqprd 
discoveries both of Dr Hunter and 
of Mr Macaulay were made docu 
ments, of the most inestimable value 
from a scientific point of view, are 
tamed up, because Dr Hunter is 
struck with the appearance of a parti- 
cularly rusty old box, and because 
Mr Buckland some years afterwards 


(in the same office ') observes some 
papers which appear to be particular 
fy tattered and neglected ' 

t This terribly suggestive descnp- 
tiou will remind English archivists 
of the evidence given, m a report to 
the House of Commons, of the state 
of the Welsh Kecords before they 
were made over to the custody of the 
Master of the Rolls. The evidence 
created quite a sensation at the time , 
and a special Act of the Legulature was 
found necessary to protect the r^hts 
of the Welsh landowner But Ben 

5 al IS not Wales, “ it is a far cry to 
iochawe ” 
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This plea for a careful record ajstem, oq the ground of the 
toncai v^ue of the records, we shall endeavonr further to ilhtsisale 
presently Let us now hear what Dr Hunter has to say idXNit 
admwustwdave value of such a system — 

Hesidea the value of these memonala as a groundwork for an as* 
curate and a yet unwritten history, they possess a special xnteieBt W 
those who are charged with the Oovemment of India at the present day 
When the East India Company accepted the internal admimstratiiOD. of 
Bengal, it engaged to rule m accordance with native usages , and the 
first step towards the fulfilment of its promise was to ascertain what 
these usages really were. To this end instructions repeatedly issued 
danng a period of thirty years, directing all local officers to institute 
enquiries , and even after the formal command was removed, the habit 
of collecting and reporting mformation continued till 1820 The 
period on which the rural records open in the western districts is one 
of peculiar interest It stands on the border ground between the 
ancient and the modem system of Indian government The evi- 
dence on which to form a peimanent arrangement of the land- 
revenue was m process of being collected, and not a single subject of 
fiscal legislation nor a detail in the agncultui'al economy of each 
district escaped inquiry The tenure of the landholders and their 
relations to the middle-men , the tenure of the cultivators, their 
mgs and their style of living, their clothing and the occupation of their 
families at odd hours , the pnee of all sorts of country produce , the 
rent of vanous qualities of land , the mineral products of the district , 
the condition of the artisans and manufacturers, their profits and pubho 
burdens , the native currency and system of exchange , the native 
system of police , the state of the district jail , lastly, cesses, to^ 
dues, and every other method of recognised or unrecognised taxation — 
formed in turn the subject of report. 

We will make one further extract only from the Annalet to 
trate the Iftck of continuity, which we have complained of as 
a necessa^ charactenstlc of Indian antiquarian research in the 
absence of any system of record administration — 

The labours of a previous school of officers soon became a sulsyeot of 
indifference to their successors , the quick decay of a tropical climate 
began its work , and of the researches that had occupied the ablest 
administrators during the first fifty years of our rule— researches that 
they bad designed as the basis of a consistent system of Indian rural 
law — the greater part has, durmg the second fifty years, been made 
over as a prey to mildew and white-ants 

What proportion has perished can n#v«r be known. What port ««!'• 
tawf eon omy permanently preserved by the xntervenhon qf ike ^ikUe, 

What good U8© Dr Hunter made of the surviving portion ii 
Birbhfim — so far ae it was possible for a young executive officer 
burdened with la lam amount of regular work and with pei^iein 
ally reourriog to make any use of a mm 

1 D 
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of documents and rubbigh — is well known from his Annals , of 
which the second, fifth, and sixth chapters were based on what he 
found therein His graphic accounts of the state of the country, 
when it paired under Bntish rtde, of the great famine of 1769-70, of 
the Company’s first attempts at rural administration from 1765-90, 
and of the Company as a rural manufacturer as well as adminis- 
trator, have become the type of a new school of Indian literature, 
Mr Westland m Jessor, Dr Oldham m Ghizipur, and many other 
officers in other parts of the country, have followed in the same track, 
and the promised senes of Imperial Gazetteers will doubtless serve 
at once largely to stimulate this branch of research, and to put the 
chief results in an accessible form before the public At the same 
time it should not be forgotten that the meagre contents of a 
Gazetteer, however comparatively full of detail it may be, can 
preserve for us little more than a drop out of the ocean of know- 
ledge to be obtained from a scientific examination of the records 

Mr Westland, in his Report on the Bistiict of Jessor e, has 
made a more thorough and scientific use of local recoida than has 
been attempted by any other searcher , and his book, for the 
penod of which it treats, approaches as neaily to what a good 
Calendar of local State Fapei s should be, as is possible under 
present circumstances Dr Hunter in his Annals has endeavour- 
ed to combine the work of the archivist with that of the histo- 
rian , and natuially the latter has well-nigh swallowed up the 
former The Jessor Report, without any attempt at the literary 
embellishment which has won fame for the Annals, gives a fairly 
exhaustive account of the first thirty years of Bntish administra- 
tion in that district, from 1781 to 1811 Every statement is 
venfied by references to the documents used , and is as precise, 
and consequently as valuable for future use by either histonana 
or officials, as an entry in the magnificent senes of calendars of 
the English Record Office A glance at the contents of this chap- 
ter (Part III of the Jt^port — which is the only portion of the 
work with which we are concerned here) will demonstrate the 
value of such researches , and a more careful examination of the 
text more than confirms the favourable impression We will 
quote Mr Westland’s account of the general object and scope 
of thu part of his labours 

The third part is for the most part a compilation from early official 
records , it is a history of the ^iTst thirty years, the most mteresting 
period of British rule iti the district From the old regulations, aad 
especially from their preambles, it is possible to gam an idea of the 
general outlmes of the Company’s administration m those days , but 
avoiding what might be a meie recapitulation of the general or legal 
history of Bengal, I have concerned myself rather to give a view of the 
state ot tffiors with which the district officers in thcNse days had to deal, 
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to give a history of ^le vanous attempts that were made to put xualtera 
on a better footing, to show the difficulties that had to be euoonzitere^ 
and the successes or failures which attended the Vanous measures ado|^ 
ed I imagine that few who have not examined the early reoords of 
the Bengal districts have any conception of the ordeal through whick 
these districts passed during the period whose history I have attempted 
to narrate, the penod of transition from the old to the Hew 

Viewing the quiet and settled state of the distncts now, one is apt to 
forget that eighty or a hundred years ago their condition m al] that 
regarded internal administration was but a few degrees removed from 
barbarism , and one’s present experience affords little aid in measuring 
the bearing and effects of even the most prominent public meajmrea 
of that time 

Mr Westland^fl remarks put in the clearest possible light the 
immense advantages which an irapro/ed system of record mauage- 
ment would conferon the distiict officers and others engaged m 
the administration of the country , for it is only from such manage- 
ment that we can hope for any collection and ditfusion of that kind 
of information of which he speaks Turning to the test of his 
analysis of the records, we find that he commences with a careful 
account of the state of the country prior to the establishment of 
British administration in 1781 , at which time it was divided 
chiefly among three or four great zamlnd^ns This account is 
of course less circumstantial than what follows, as it is denved 
only from allusions or incidental references in the earlier records. 
The details, however, of the establishment of the British rule— 
the early police administration, from 1781 to 1790 — the adminis- 
tration of civil and criminal justice — the salt department and its 
fights with the magistrate the quarrels between the judge 
and the Company’s cloth factoiies — the details of all these dur- 
ing the eventful years that followed our assumption of power 
are highly instructive and suggestive, and abound with passages 
of the deepest interest The story of the permanent settlement 
and the melancholy tale of the rum of the qjd zamiudirs and the 
creation of a new class of zaminddrs during the eight years from 
1795 to 1802, when the full effects of the permanent settlement 
were first beginning to be felt, are here invested with, all that life- 
like reality which attaches to accounts written by men living among 
and deeply moved by the events which they descnbe We find 
the same vividness and reality m the history of the various famines 
and of the measures taken to provic^ against them or to alleviate 
the distress, from 1 787 to 1 801 , of floods, and of the con- 
struction of embankments, so characteristic of a deltaic province , 
of the establishment of excise, 1790 to 1810 , of the coinage and 
currency , of the early state of trade and agnculture , and o| 
many sumkr matters of the greatest importance and interest^ 
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•We have only touched thus lightly on a few of the many strik- 
ing points of reoord4ore preserv^ for us by Mr Westland, because 
we imagine that the book itself is already familiar to most of our 
readers who take any interest m these subjects , who will all 
know that, under each of the beads we have mentioned above, the 
BA'port on Jtesore contains a mass of information that will be an 
almost mexhaustible mine for future histonans and administrators 
of the distnct We cannot better illustrate the value of precise 
and accurate information of this nature, than by adverting to a 
work on India recently published in England by an able and 
forcible wnter, Mr McCuUagh Torrens. For a part of his work, 
Mr Torrens bad the advantage of consulting some of the very few 
books that have been based on actual Indian records , for other 
parts be had to rely on current or standard Indian literature , and 
the contrast between the two sections of his work is well pointed 
out in the following brief review, which we will quote from an 
*bly written article m a Calcutta newspaper — 

We do not propose to show in detail where we think that Mr Tor- 
rens has failed in his picture of Warren Hastings and his times But 
it should not be forgotten that his picture is the one which still has 
poBseasion of the mentai vision of most Enghsh statesiuen who 'take 
the trouble of thinking at all about Indian afiairs. Indian history has 
too generally been compiled from the impassioned utterances of Eng- 
lish party leaders — ^men who could have no original knowledge of the 
subject, whose views were confessedly distorted by partisanship, and 
who, as a rule, were simply personal advocates or public prosecutors 
holding a brief Such materials, although prolific in striking colors and 
exciting episodes, fail to yield any sohd instruction as to what was really 
done m those times, or as to the bearings of the past action of the 
English Government of India on the great questions of the present 
day The calm jurisdiction of history has a very different venue from 
the noisy arena of Parliamentary debate If we are to learn the truths 
we must search for it m the local records in this country The Indian 
Government does an injustice both to the people of India and to the 
Bucoesssion of eminent Englishmen who have in one century built up a 
stable and peaceful rule upon a seethmg whirlpool of anarchy, by its 
parsimony m leaving its archives to perish unedited and unknown. 
While, therefore, we hold Mr Torrens' treatment of Warren Has- 
tings and his times to be wholly inadequate, it would be mere injustice 
to blame the author individually for a blemish unavoidable from the 
very nature of the materials which are the only ones available to an 
English writer on Indian affaire. The merit of Mr Torrens* book is 
that he has placed his mmd in full accord with that new and higher 
oonoeption of Mdian history which finds its themes, not m the exploits 
ef » handful of rulers, but in the viYussitudes of the people This 
Sonoeption may be said td have been introduced by the ** Annals of 
Kimi Bengal ” at a single stroke , and one of Mr Torrens* most 
mteresting chapters, ** The Flight of the People/* is a very able abstract 
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CFf the facts Collboted &t India for tiiat book Ke also makes « 
fel use of the volume of Selections from the Beoordii of the 
temment ctf India,'* edited by the Rer Mr Longf , and several of hm 
pa^es attest m an unnustakeable manner the value of snoh 
tions in bringing the truth about India home to the minds of Enghak 
statesmen 

We believe that the point brought out in this last sentence ib 
well worthy of the consideration of the Indian Government, and 
generally of those who desire to see a larger and deeper interefirt: 
felt m England on Indian topics May it not be possible that 
much of that mdifference about India, in Parliament and elsewhere 
at home, about which we so often complain, is owing to the lack of 
accurate and trustworthy information ? And can this lack be 
aatisfactonly supplied otherwise than by the publication of calen- 
dars of, or extracts from, the official records of the country ? 

We have hitherto confined our attention to the archives of two 
districts which have been brought proimnently before the notice of 
the public by the accidental presence m each district, at vanous 
times, of civil officers of antiquarian tastes and literary abilities 
The records of Birbhum and Jessor have been rendered famous by 
the labours of Dr Hunter and Mr Westland , but many other 
repositones contain materials of history of equal interest and im- 
portance We have endeavoured to obtain some statistics of the 
contents of the more important of these repositories , and we now 
Ofifer to our readers the results of these enquiries, premising that 
we have little doubt that a detailed and careful examinatioo by 
skilled archivists would bring to light innumerable sclentifie trea- 
sures of even higher value than many of those to wfeicb we are 
now about to refer 

It may be presumed that next to the records preserved at the 
Presidency, with which we are not concerned m this place, the 
oldest records of the English rule m Bengal will be found m the 
offices of Bardwdn, Dacca, and Chittagong And this is doubtless 
the case , for though we have no informatiofi about the two former, 
we learn that at Chittagong original documents are still surviv- 
ing which date from the period of Clive's first administration, 
AD 1760— only three years after Plassey Such a senes as 
this of Chittagong, extending over considerably more than a 
century, must obviously contain an immense amount of interesting 
information , but we can only give a few samples, idmost ait 
hap-hazard In 1771, the year fheceding the advent of Watrea 
Bastings as Governor of Bengal, we get a voluminous letter of 
twenty-one foolscap pages from the Commissiouer to the Oom-* 
missioners of Revenue on the revenues of the division In 1774^ 
when our histones are mainly concerned with the afiatrs of Chidt 
Smgh of Benares and with the squabbles ef the 
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Oorernor General and bis Council at GalcuCfIt, we get an interest- 
iDg letter from Warren Hastings to “ the Chim of Chittagong on 
the subject of slavery In 1777 there is one of even greater impor- 
tance — when we remember that the history of the Arak4n frontier 
and the depopulation of the Sundarbans is the oppivbrttim 
hzatoricoruin of Bengal, and that this letter can hardly be found 
in duplicate — from Captain Ellerker to the Chief of Chittagong, 
about certain invasions of the Mughs Later in the same year, 
Warren Hastings writes to the same official for inforraatlon about 
Burmah , early m 1790 we find a guard ordered for Mobeshkally 
“ on account of the Burmese and again in Apnl J791, there is a 
letter from the Board to the Collector of Chittagong regarding 
disturbances by Burmese in the south of the district In 1789 
there is an important petition from the zamfnd^rs of Sandwipa , 
in 1790 a memoiial from the zamfndars and talukdars of Chitta- 
gong , and later in the same year, an important senes of peti- 
tions, extending over twenty-five pages of foolscap and con* 
taming a large amount of interesting information, relative to the 
malpractices of the Diwan Letters about the French in Chitta- 
gong , bills “for dieting people sent by the King of Ava,”and 
documents about police, embankments, waste lands, hS^ts, “ cases 
of alluviation and decrease in lands,” salt, cotton and indeed every 
possible detail connected with revenue, commerce, agriculture, and 
the administration generally — are to be found m this treasure- 
house of antiquities, only awaiting an intelligent examination and 
selection 

In default of any trustworthy information about the archives of 
Bard win and Dacca — likely to be more valuable than any others — 
we turn to those of Midoapur, which probably come next m 
point of age These date from 1764 , they throw light upon the 
commercial proceedings of the East India Company, and upon 
the relations between officials and independent traders , and as 
usual, they are most full and explicit upon almost every matter 
of interest and importafice concerning the district 

Hugh has only acquired m comparatively recent times its 
present dignity as a Sadr station , consequently the English re- 
cords preserved there can boast of no high antiquity But most 
of the official documents of the Dutch Settlement of Chinsurab, 
and of the Danish Settlement of Fredenksnagar or Serampur, were 
deposited at Hugh at the times when those territories passed 
respectively under the Bntishfule The Dutch have always been 
conspicuous, oven amongst European nations, for the scientific 
care bestowed on their archives , and the records of Netherlands* 
India preserved at Chrasurah, were worthy of that reputation 
We regret, however, to find {firom a paper read before the AsicUic 
Society, and publish^ m its Prooeiiizngs, in Apnl 1871) that 
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moftt of those which possessed iany historical and scientiBo yalna 
were, in 1 853, “ handed over bodily, and without even any 
posal to retain copies of them in this country, by the Goverja-< 
" ment of India to the Government of the Netherlands’ India" for 
transmission to the Hague The extraordinary historical interest 
of these documents may be seen from the list, which is pnnted 
%n extensoiu the Froceminga _ They contained a complete senes 
of the Minutes of the Governors of Chinsurah, from 1674, 
which, as Mr Torrens (who was Judge of Hugh at the time of the 
transfer) stated, “must undoubtedly, 1 think, have been of very 
“ considerable historical importance." The other sets of docu- 
ments were numbered from 1 to 66 , we will quote a few of the 
numbers — ■ 

No 3 contained copies of “ grants respecting lands at Pipley 
and Balasore, in 1676 ” 

No 4 contained documents respecting “ the acquisition of land 
at Baranagore" by the Dutch in 1 680 

No 6 contained “two Perwanas under the seal of Vizier 
Sadoolah Khan " respecting a house at Patna 
No 8 was a packet containing documents respecting transfer 
of some premises at Dacca from the French authonties to the 
Dutch in 1674 This is almost ceitainly the earliest mention on 
record of the French being settled in Bengal , the India House 
Records calendared by Mr Bruce m the Annals of the East 
India Company only mention the arrival of the first French 
fleet under Admiral De La Haye in the Bay of Bengal in 1 673 , 
Stewart, in his History of Bengal, says that the French settled 
here about 1676 , and yet in these documents we find them posses- 
sing premises at Dacca, and even disposing of those premises, as 
early as 1674 

No 12 was a packet containing copies of five farmdna permit- 
ting the Dutch to trade in the provinces of Oudh, Allahabad, 
and Agra. , 

No 42 contained twenty-one volumes of journals and minutes 
of the Dutch administiation fiom 1773 to 1805 These would 
in all probability furnish materials for a fairly complete history 
of Netherlands’ India for that period and would admirably illus- 
trate the history of the British power during the same time 
No 67 was a book containing a Nbte of Warren Hastings on 
the capture of the Fort and Town o^Chiusursh in 1781 
The Danish records of Serampur date from 1745 Both theses 
and the surviving relics of the Dutch papers, are described as 
“covered with the dust of years," “worm-eaten and decaying,** 
“ many in a state of inseparable cohesion 
The papers of the dd Pumiah Council are believed to be at 
Allahab^ , but in the Collectorate at Furniah are a large mmhet 
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of dcx^ume&ts of the highest antere^^ dating from 1 786 Some of 
the earliest of these throw light oa the state of Nepil, the l^pruag, 
the froQtier tnbes, and trade betwee athem aud Puroiah, at this 
period — a period far removed from the present day in point of 
ouriligation, in this part of Bengal There are paj^rs fully illus- 
trating the fEunine of 1791 , grants of lands to Europeans and 
permissions to set up factories , measures undertaken to put down 
excessive usury, and exactions on the part of the zamindirs 
There is, moreover, a most important account of the state of the 
various zamindins of the district in the year 1788 

Probably few districts surpass Bhsgalpur in the scientific value 
their archives , for here we find not only the usual senes, but 
also such valuable monographs as Sutherland’s Remrta on iht 
Tribes— not to mention numerous letters of Cleveland, the 
pioneer of civilisation amongst the aborigines of the hill-tracts 
i‘f those enquines into the condition and history of the non- Aryan 
tribes of Bengal, so well commenced by Hodgson and Hunter and 
a few others, are evei to be made thorough and exhaustive, it 
must almost necessarily be by the aid of these most important 
documents , which (the statement will perhaps appear incredible 
to many of our readers) are shaiing a common fate with the most 
trivial^ and worthless bills and accounts of a mofussil office ^ With 
materials such as these at his command, a writer possessing a 
lively imagination and a facile pen might perform for the Santals 
and the other wild tribes of Western Bengal a service similar to 
Aat which Sir Walter Scott did so well for the Highlanders of 
Scotland , meanwhile, these materials are consigned — hoi'resco 
ttfe^ena — to the tender mercies of the climate and the ants 

The records of the divisions of Patna and of Chuttia Nagpur 
were much mutilated during the troublous times of 1857 — those 
of the Oollectorate of Gya having been totally destroyed by the 
mutineers, whilst those of Shahabad in the former division, and 
those of Hazanbagh and Manbhfim in the latter, were much 
injured We are assured that there formerly existed a large mass 
of highly interesting correspondence connected with the affairs of 
ChutUa Nagpur and the jungle mahalls, extending back as far as 
17-^5 , of which all, or nearly all, has doubtless wnshed There 
are, however, still remaining m the office of the Commissioner of 
tjiua diii^ision, many letters and reports on operations undertaken 
to suppress disturbances, and much interesting information res- 
pecting the relations of Qovernfnent with the different states form- 
h^the agency, embracing a period from 1813 to 1836 

offices of the Awm Commission are generally of very 
recent creation, nevertheless, amongst the Commissioner’s ar- 
chives are many documents which, if accessible, would prove not 
only of g^^neral interest^ but also of the highest value to tne officers 
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oi the Commission These mamly consist of reports referring to 
the relations of Government with the surrounding hill tribes, the 
state of the country when first taken possession of, and othe* 
similar topics 

In the Collectorate of Tipperah is to be found a highly valuable 
senes of papers, of the years 1789-1792 , wherein is buned an 
immense amount of information about the inteiesting State o£ 
Hill Tipperah Turning to the division of Rajsbahi, we find a 
great number of documents of a similar nature in the Rangpur 
Collectorate, illustrating in the same way the relations of Govern- 
ment with Bhutan, Kuch-Bebar and Assam These records date 
from 1781, and those of the Dinajpui Collectorate from 1790 
In Rajshahi itself, we get papers dating from July 1782, soma 
of these are kept in almirahs, others carelessly bound together m 
bustahs , and, as usual, most of the volumes have been damaged 
either by damp or by white ants 

The mutilation of the ancient and extremely valuable archives 
of Murshidabad is, we believe, a matter of histoiy Of the whole 
mass of the old English recoids of this collectorate, thee volumes 
alone now survive ' The first of these volumes contains the mi- 
nutes of the Provincial Court at Murshidabad foi the latter half 
of the year 1778 , the second volume contains the minutes of the 
Provincial Council for the first half of the year 1780 , the third 
volume contains the correspondence of the collectorate dunng the 
years 1791 to 1795 Between these records and those of recent 
years there is, alas > an historical blank — hiatus valde deflenduSt 
which can now never he filled up 

We have here glanced at the literary tieasures of some of tha 
chief districts of Bengal — treasures which are being yearly dis- 
sipated and destroyed under the very eyes and with the tacit sanc- 
tion of the Government It will be observed that we have dwelt 
for the most part only on the purely administrative records , but it 
must be remembered that, m addition to thesf, there is a vast mass 
of judicial records scattered about over the country, exposed to the 
same dangers and treated with the same neglect Moieover, these 
judicial records are hardly inferior m importance to the records 
of the executive , like them, they vitally affect the rights and 
interests of the subjects , and from a scientific point of view, 
every archivist well knows that records of judgments and plead- 
ings are often the best possible ^guides in matters of social 
history, and are always the most tiustworthy sources for 
illustrations of the manners and customs of the people And yefe 
what hope have we of any intelligent use being made of all thesd 
materials ? Wherever we go we find, in traversing the various diftn 
tnots, almost exactly the same accounts meeting us at every turfi; 
Iq every one of the richer and more ancient reposilories there are 
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Urge nutnbers of Itigblj important and interesUug documents ^ but 
everywhere, with dreary monotony, we find the same ignorance of 
the real nature of the treasures, and the same neglect attended 
with the same inevitable loss and decay Everywhere, the damp 
and the white-ants are the masters of the situation Even where, 
in some districts, the rule of King Stoik has been temporarily 
substituted for that of King Log on the advent of some particularly 
zealous and energetic district-officer, the hapless records still 
suffer DO less , and it cannot be doubted that many a priceless 
literary gem has been saciificed to misguided industry m the clear- 
ance of so called rubbish Even m the one office which has been 
most thoroughly searched, the scene of Dr Hunter s labours and 
the birthplace of the Annals of Rural Bengal, we find the Com- 
missioner of the Division, meiely in the couise of a casual inspec- 
tion of the office during the past year, turning up (amongst what 
would have been doubtless considered rubbish by a less acute 
observer) the most ancient records of the district , and we find an 
intelligent Assistant Magistrate, notwithstanding his pre-occupation 
and his inexperience, able to evolve from this rubbish the history 
of the earliest period of British rule m the locality It is impos- 
sible to doubt what would have been the fate of this history, but 
for tl^e acute archaeological perception of Mr Buck laud and the 
accidental possession of arch seologi cal tastes and industry on the 
part of Mr Macaulay If this is the case with the archives of 
Birbhhra, o\er which a special providence seems to have watched, 
what may we not fear for the unknown and uufiiended archives of 
less fortunate districts ? 

It now remains for us to considei whether any reasonable mea- 
sures — reasonable, we mean, m point of the trouble and the ex- 
pense which they would involve — can be devised to remedy the 
melancholy state of things which we have pomtf^d out , or, at least, 
to arrest the woik of destruction The plan which has been most 
commonly suggested, and which would piobably appear to most at 
first sight a feasible one, is, for the local distnct officers to select the 
most valuable and important recoids, which might then be printed 
au CictenSo and thus effectually rescued from the general wreck 
But we shall endeavour to show that this scheme is impracti- 
cable , even if it were not so, tlu 'v ilue of the results would only be 
JO direct proportion to the amount expended on the copying and 
the printing , and unless th^ expenditure were most lavish, the 
bulk of the records would still be untojched That the scheme is 
impracticable, however, will hardly be douoted by any one who knows 
bow numerous and how pressing are already the calls upon the time 
and attention of the distnct officers , to impose upon them the 
dgtiea of archivists in addition to all the rest, would be to add the 
Jast straw to a load already well-mgh insupportablo Moreover, 
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his IS exactly the kind of work wbidi is only done well by ^hoee 
who have a taste for it A very wise man once said “ V$e 
persons as atftct the business wherein they are employed fb* 
“ that quickeneth much and we will venture to say that, la 
antiquarian investigations, the absence of this cpiickemng affection 
absolutely disqualifies a man for the task Not every Assistant 
Magistrate has the taste of an CWdbuck or a Dryasdust , nor caa 
every one drink of the inspiration which the Birbhfira record-roorti 
seems to afford — non cuivis homim contingU adire Coi inthum 
We have no doubt that, as a fact, nine officers out of ten would 
find the task of wading through dusty and musty records weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable to a degree , and would either delegate 
It to some Ignorant subordinate, or perform it in such a perfunc- 
tory manner as to make the selection absolutely valueless And, 
as we have already suggested, no selection that could be made with- 
in any reasonable limits would adequately represent the aichseologi- 
cal treasures of our mofusMl ai chives 
The great fundamental eiror which underlies- this and most other 
propositions that have l>een made for putting the record-literature 
of India on a better footing, is comprised in a mistaken notion of 
what really are the duties of a civilised Government m this matter 
It IS not for Government to print recoids ^n extenso this task may 
safely and indeed with advantage be left, even m India, to the 
scientific zeal of individuals or of learned societies — provided al- 
ways that due facilities are afforded them for making a judicious 
selection The functions of Goveiument m the matter are now 
recognised, in the practice of every enlightened state of Eu- 
rope and Ameuca, and by the unanimous opinion of the vhole 
world of archivists, to consist in — ^1) securing all public docu- 
ments of value from the numeious dangers to which they are ex- 
posed, by the use of all the appliances and inventions of modern sci- 
ence , (2) superintending the destruction of useless documents with 
the adoption of such precautions as may ensure that nothing of 
value (either to the public or to individuals^ is lost, and that no 
improper use is made of the condemned papers , (3) securing the 
perfect accessibility of all public documents (except those that may 
be withheld for valid reasons of state, as for instance, m England, 
the recent records of the Foieign Office) to all classes^ of searchers, 
whether the searches are made for official pui poses, for scientific 
purposes, or in the establishment of legal lights These principles 
were first laid down by M Guizot, wl^n Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in France In a memorable note relating to the consohdation of 
the Department recently known as the Archives de VEmpiref 
the same acute scholar and statesman renewed the record works of 
the Academie Royale dea Inscnptiona et Bellea Lettrea, and d the 
de IHietme deFimce, and pointed out that whilst 
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such societies may and should follow up and supplement the work 
of the Government by publishing records of value opened up to them 
by the State calendarers, it la for the Government alone to make 
their archives thoroughly accessible by means of complete and 
scientific calendars prepared by their own officers These prin- 
ciples have been accepted and acted upon by nearly every Govern- 
ment in Europe and America 

These, then, are the two cardinal points to be aimed at — preser^ 
vation and accessibility It is, we boldly affirm, impossible to 
obtain these without — (1) the concentration of all record repositories 
and the establishment of a public and convenient search-room , 
(2) the compilation of good and scientific calendars It may bo 
noted, however, that here m India the question of the preservation 
of the records is of far more pressing importance than even that 
of providing for their accessibility Hence, the first measure that 
IS urgently demanded by the state of our mofussil records is their 
concentration under proper superintendence in some sale and dry 
central repository Any attempt to provide for their pieservation 
in their present scattered state, must be either wholly futile, oi 
ruinously extravagant , whereas their transport to Calcutta and the 
provision of a proper building for their reception and of a small 
establishment for their custody, might he effected at a cost in- 
considerable m Itself, and absolutely insignificant when considered 
as the price of such an inestimable boon to the scientific world 
lo provide for the accessibility of the treasures thus collected, by 
means of search-rooms and calendars would fairly demand atten- 
tion after ^hisconcen tiation had been effected but to secure the 
safety of the trea'^ures themselves is the great point Like Tarquin 
haggling over the Sibydtioe books the longer we hesitate about 
collecting the Bengal iccords, the less will be the value of the 
Collection when made 



Aet IV —THE LANGUAGES AND RACES OP 
DARDISTAN 

The Languages and Races of Dardistan By Dr Q W Leitnee , 
Lahore and London 

O UR present review of this work does not extend to the first 
two volumes which have already been published, but 
embraces only the first part entitled — d Comparative Vocabulary 
and Grammar of the Da'tdu languages 

Hitherto, as it appears, this interesting work, the materials of 
which were collected by Dr Lteitner on a tour to Dardistan in the 
months of August, September, and October 1866 under great 
difficulties, has passed nearly unnoticed by professional philologists, 
but apparently from no other reason that that they did not know 
how to make use of it It is to be legretted that nearly the whole 
attention of oui learned orientalists at home is bestowed on Sanskrit 
alone , Pah has, till recent times been very little studied, and it 
13 significant that since Lassen B lastitutiones Linguae PrCLkr\t%^ 
cae have appeared (1837), nothing has been done (the little work 
of Delius, Radices Linguae PidLriticae, excepted) on this vast 
field The modem idioms of India, derived fiom the Sanskrit 
thiough the medium of the Pah and Piakrit, are nearly utterly 
neglected, as if they had no right of existence We accept there- 
fore most gratefully the valuable contiibution which Dr Leitner 
has given to a more comprehensive and comparative study of 
the modern Sanskritical idioms of India in his Dardistan The 
subject itself is interesting enough, were it only, that languages 
which weie hitherto only known by name, are brought within oui 
research , but it is doubly mteiesting, when we find that the 
races inhabiting Dardistan aie of A'iian origin, and speak 
dialects which, on nearei investigation, will be found to have 
gone through the same process of development (or decomposi- 
tion, as it might bo called), as then si&ter-tongues m the plains of 
Upper India. 

But from another point of view also the subject m quesUoa 
deserves our closest attention It is proved now fully, by the • 
Dardu dialects being brought wUhin our reach, that the large 
mountain chain separating India *from the steppes of Tartary 
and Turkistan, is still inhabited by an Anau race Of the KdfiiM, 
who live in the inaccessible valleys of the Hinduhueh, the writer 
of this paper has pi*oved years ago that they are Amana and not 
Tatdrs, (as it was supposed fora long time^ and that they are speak- 
ing a language which caa only be compared with the Prakrit ^ the 
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middle ages * We may therefore consider it now as fully establish- 
ed, that the original home of the A nan race of India hae been the 
northern mountain lange, 'which la still inhabited by the 
descendants of the same 'people The supposed emigration of 
the Allans fiom beyond the Hindukush {le, from the ancient 
Bactra or thereabout), which is now the fsTOurite theory of our 
Sanskrit scholars, is perfectly gratuitous, and not borne out, or sup- 
ported by any tradition All we know from the V^da is, that the 
Arians first lived m a cold, mountainous country, covered fre- 
quently with snow, that from the north they moved down into 
the Panjab (Panch-nada) and gradually furthei towards the 
south, till they finally reached the ocean on the Bengal side ^ 
towards the south-west the Maharashtra (Maratha country) was 
their last settlement But this emigration from the northern Hima- 
laya and Hindukush has by no means embiaced the whole popula- 
tion originally settled there They were only single tribes or 
clans who descended from their mountain fastnesses, and conquered, 
as a hard, sturdy race, the (apparently) 'weak and small-bodied 
aborigines of the low lands , just as the Afghans, their brethren 
according to the flesh, have done it in later times The settle- 
ments gradually increased, as we may well suppose by new ad- 
venturers or clans from the hills joining their biethren in the fer- 
tile plains of India , and either necessity or a spirit of adventure 
prompted then movements towards the south How long this 
pl'ocess went on, nobody can tell in the absence of any chronolo- 
gical data or him tradition But after the Anans had been set- 
tled for centuries in the valley of the Ganges, and their whole 
mode of life had undergone a tboiough change, their old home 
in the mountains of ^^orthern India was forgotten in proportion as 
the connexion with it ceased Their old warlike spirit gradually 
gave way, as they settled down to the peaceful pursuits of life, 
which soon brought them to a comparatively high degree of civi- 
lisation , and we need therefore not be astonished, if in later times 
their northern biethren, who having to contend with a rugged 
sterile soil had remained in primitive simplicity of life, and who, 
being shut out by high and often impassable mountains from con- 
tact with other nations, liad retained also their pnmitive freedom 
unchecked by narrow caste-rules, were looked upon as MUchaa 
{BaTbaTians)^ just as a Bengali Babu of our days looks with hor- 
ror on the savage and uncouth appearance of an Afiidi of the 
Kbaibar mountains That tl^re were native kingdoms m the 
countries of the Dardus, and some of them very flounshing, we 
know from the travels of the Chinese Buddhist Chi Fah Hian, 
who traversed these regions A D 400 They had all embraced 

• Seo my easar On the Language Caucasus Journal Boyal Asiatic 
of the so called Lofrs %n the Indian Society, 1861 
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Bnddbiam, and were thereby brought again into close contact 
with their brethren m the plains* The further history of those 
regions is covered with darkness We do not know bow and by 
whom and when Buddhism was extirpated and with it the little 
learning that was kept up la the Yiharas or monasteries. 
The country was overrun by Tatar tnles, and the people em- 
braced Islam, but they were not or could not be expelled from 
their mountain fastnesses The only Talar tnbe, which has 
effected a permanent settlement in the Dardu country, are the 
Kkajuna , for their language is not A nan, but of Tatar ongin 

In the Ji'ist part of the Dardistan, Dr Leitner gives us speci- 
mens of fom Dardu dialects, the Ohilgiil and AsioH, which are 
comprehended under the common name of Shind, the Arny^d and 
Kaldska Mdndei No doubt tiiere are many more dialects 
in those mountainous districts, as the difficulty of intercourse 
favours particularly the formation of new dialects amongst people, 
who have no literature and therefore no standard of language 

We shall try to exhibit in the following lines the chief gram- 
^matical features of these Dardu dialects* 

I The declensional process 

II The terminations of nouns 

Nouns in the Dardu dialects have on the whole the same ter- 
minations as in the North-Indian vernaculars Most nouns end 
in a consonant, the Praknt termination o having first been short- 
ened to * u * (as m the old Hindui) and then dropped altogether , 
e g , rosh, anger, (pi) Hindi rdah , Ush (—ich,) bear (Shina),. 
Kalasha Mander itz, Arnyia ortz, Hindi rickh, Sanskrit mkska , 
dea, day (p 2), Ghilghiti dies, Astori, bdsan (perhaps 6dsa?) (Ka- 
lasha Mander, Sanskrit divosaand vdsara). The old PrSknt ter- 
mination ‘ 5 ' seems at the same time to have been retained m 
some nouns, just as la Sindhi and the old Hindui where it is still 
optional to let the noun end m a consonant or in ‘ o as maniSbjjd 
man (Sanskrit manusbya , the Praknt assunilation is manusso , 
the transition of s, ss into j, jj is borne out by the cognate dialects, 
for instance, Smdbi hanju goose, Sansk hansa) Dr Leitner gives 
too few examples of nouns ending in ‘ 5 so that no safe contu- 
sion can. be ventured upon* The termination ‘o’ seems to have 

* The phonetic laws of the Dardu these dialects contain no cerebrals^ 
dialects are very interesting, but we a far bearing conclusion could be 
must forego them here, as they would d»wn from it. The Pushto has no 
lead us too much into detaile Suf- 4X*p\rat«s, but the whole cerd/rctl 
fice it to notice, that ne oipiraiet are row , the PcrataTi, as it is well known, 
to be found, and if we are to rely on has already dispensed with both 
the correctness of the orthography n^piratet and cerdimla With the old 
given, no either The latter Bactrutn (the so-called the 

joint, however, must be left open as naatter stands differently 
yet , if it should be fully proved, that 
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been cLaog^ already to a, as it is now comiDon m Htndi and 
Fanjabl , eg , phcUd apple (t e , fruit) m Ghilghiti, phald la AstdrI 
(pi) Though Dr, Leitner mentions nothing of the ginder of 
nouns, we may safely assume that pfaala is maecuhne, as in 
Hindi and its sister dialects, and that toe neuter has been dropped 
m the Dardu dialects and transferred (at least for the greatest part) 
to the mascuhnet as it is now the case in the northern vernaculars 
(phalam being neuter in Sanskrit). The matter is different with 
nouns like ra (p 35) King, Astori rash (perhaps raz), for this is the 
Sanskrit raja, Prakrit ra a and contracted ra In Astoil, on the other 
hand, the final (original a) is dropped, and the palatal j changed 
(as I fancy) to z or zh (by no means sh), a change which is quite 
common to the Pusht5 (and to the Marathi likewise), and is also 
borne out by the Panjabi In the same way is to explained 
ka, a crow (p 2), Sanskrit kaka , Panjabi, kau , contracted, ka. 
AVe see from these few examples that the same Prakrit rules, which 
have been operating m the modern Anan idioms, apply equally 
to the Dardu dialects. 

Dr Leitner says nothing about feminine nouns, but we may 
safely infer that nouns like nao, boat (Hindi and Panjabi, nao , 
Sanskrit, nau) — ati, bone (Sanskrit asthi, neuter , Hindi, haddi f , 
old Hindi asti m) — feminines We find also nouns terminat- 
ing m long i, which are, according to all analogy, feminine^ as, 
atshi, eye (Sanskrit neuter, Panjabi akkhi, fern , Sindhi, 

akhi, fern ) Nouns ending la i and i, however, may be masculine 
and femininey as agai, sky (Sanskrit akasha, Panjabi akaa or 
agas, m , m agai, the final s is dropped, and after long a a 
euphonic i affixed, as in khudai, God), gin, mountain (p 6, ex- 
plained by great stone, but apparently signifying a roc/cnr mountain) 
Sanskrit, gin, m , Hmdi and Panjabi likewise raasc The termina- 
tions fi and u likewise may be no doubt equally applied to 
masc and fern nouns, though the nouns contained m the list are 
all ( very likely by chance only ) masculine Thus we find 
(p 4i)pat% leaf (should no doubt be written ), Sanskrit 

patra (n ), Hmdi, pattA (m ), Panjfibi, patt or pat In this case 
the ‘a* IS the shortened Prakrit termination 5, as already alluded 
to The same is the case with bara u ( p 4 ) husband , Sanskrit 
bhartar (bbartri), Piakrit bhattaro , the assimilating process has 
been somewhat different in Ghilghiti=bhara-u=barau An ex- 
ample of a noun (m ) ending m u, is shu (p 2) dog , Sanskrit 
shvan (shun). If nouns are exhibited in the list ending m <6, e, 
we are inclined to consider them as mistakes , they are in all 
probability plurals, as will be seen afterwards. In the same way 
the spelling of words with a final ‘ y as day (pi), beard, is 


* Or pfttu, 
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•pparently the same as that ■with final j or i = dsi (=Huidi dirbi , 
Sanskrit, inffe^) We find thus, that the termmations of Dardu 
nouns are essentially the same as in the North-Indian Vernaculars 

2. The Forrmixon of the Plural * 

From the examples given on pp 35, 36, and 3*7 we can draw the 
following inference Tbeie are only two methods of forming the 
pluial in the Dardu dialects, that of iitoaculine and /m^?wne 
nottns 

Masouhne nouns ending in a consonant form their plural 
(nominative) by adding the termination If , as bal, a boy, plural 
bal-i, boys , batt, a stone (Hindi patthai , Sanskrit, prastara) plural 
batt i The same rule seems to hold good with leference to nouns 
ending in a, as ra, king, plural raj-i (where veiy likely for the 
sake of euphony original j has been restored ) An exception from 
this rule make nouns in 5, which form their plural by changing 
final o to e, as manu]]o, man, plural manuy e This, however, 
requires further confirmation J; Iho Astori dialect seems quite to 
agree, as regards the formation of the plural, with the Ghilghiti, 
The Arnyia dia*lect, however, deviates considerably from the Ghil- 
ghiti and Astdri in this respect, for we find (p 35) sing 
miter, king plural miteran , host, ( Hindi, hath , Sanskiit basta) 
hand, plural h5stac(butis hoc tar not a misprint or mistake for 
hosts n ?) Both these methods of forming the plural arc very 
remarkable * 

The termination i has no analogy m any of the Indian vernacu- 
lars sprung from the Sanskrit, nor m Prakrit less still in Sanskrit 
We may, however, be allowed to assume, that the Dardu plural 
ending m i corresponds to the termination e, which is used in the 
infenor (more vulgar) Prakrit dialects, such as the Ardhamilgadhi 
(cf Lassen, Institutiones Linguw Prdhnticae, pp 412, 5) We 
know from the Piakrit grammarians, that already in Magadbi 
the termination a=o = u of the nominative singular was changed 
to 0 , which IS fully borne out by the old Hindui of the middle ages, 
where nouns which end now in a consonant frequently adopt the 
termination i=e The Dardu plural termination i may be a rem- 
nant of it The Pushto, which is likewise an Anan tongue and 
closely allied to the Prakrit idioms of India, comes veiy near the 
Dardu plural formation, all Pushto nouns, ending in the nomina- 
tive singular in ai (=o=Maga(itu e) forming their plural by- 
changing ai to i 


* The Dardu have m all likelihood is this long or short! We hate 
dropped the Dtiol just as their sister taken it as long I 
idK^ na the plains | We find also (p 37) phunet, 

t Dr Leitner writes only i or 1 , flower , plur phunSr, flowers 
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The Arnyia plural termination an finds its analogy m Pushto 
and Persian , in both languages nouns ending m a consonant, 
affix m the plural the syllable an (though in Persian now restricted 
to nouns denoting animate beings) It is generally agreed upon, 
that this termination an is originally the Sanskrit plural accus an 
irom the few examples given of the KalSsha dialect, it would 
appear that KalSsha nouns do not affix a plural termination at 
all, a circumstance which will require further investigation 

Femimne nouns form, according to the two examples 
given (p 37), their pluial in e , as, tshei (Sanskrit, stii, old 
Hindui, tna oi tm), plural, tsheve , di, daughter (Hindi, dhi or 
dhiya , Sind hi dhia , Prakrit or , Sanskrit 

plural dijar-e (very likely for diyar e , for the Sindhi also forms 
the plural of dhia m dhiara= Sanskrit duhitarah) This plural 
foimation is quite in accordance with the usage of the North 
Indian vernaculars (e=en) || 

3 The formation of Cases Case-affixes 
The modern Indian vernaculars of Sanskrit origin (as well as 
the Pushto and the Persian), Lave for the greatest part lost the 
power of case inflexions The Piakrit is already very deficient 
in this point , and the idioms, sprung from the Piaknt, have gone 
gradually a step farther, till they have lost (with few exceptions) 
every sign of a (giammatical) case-inflexion, and were consequent- 
ly compelled to make up for this loss by using or substituting 
adverbs (now called 'post'poaitions) in lieu of the original inflexions 
It 18 very remarkable, that the Dardu dialects have also in this 
respect closely followed the footsteps of the other Piaknt idioms, 
though they have occasionally beaten out a path of thnir own 
The affx denoting a dative relation is t or te , as, ra-t to a king , 
rajo t, to kings , hate te, to a hand , hato-te, to hands It is very 
interesting, that the same affix is used m Pushto where it is tab 
We cannot doubt a moment that this t, te, or Pushto tah is the 
Hindi tai (now tai^j) , Sanskrit, (Loc ), signifying liter- 

ally p2ac6,= to The other prepositions given (p 35) like- 
wise agree with the Hindi , as sati, with (=sath , in sati we have still 
the old locative) , madja (better written majja, the Hmdi and 
Sindhi inajjh)= Sanskrit, in ) 

The aocusattve is apparently identical with the nominative, 
as in all the modern Sanskrit^al vernaculars An instrurnenUd 
is not given under the noun, but we shall find one under the 
pronoun and see that its form is katsb The ahlaXive relation 

♦ Compare on this point my es- ed with the Sanskrit^ Pdli^ and Prd’- 
say On the Dedenetwial Features of hnt Journal of the Koyai Anat^ 
Ferm»CM^ara,<xwp(ir Society 1862 
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is expressed m Ghilghitl by the postfix jo (to be pfonoiiMed sho, 
or rather zbo), which we do not hesitate to identify with the BtadX 
postposition ^ (old Hindu! ) /rowi» which corresponds to the 
Praknt ablative affix 5iT(= Sanskrit 

It 18 very well known (what gave our first Hind! and Hindu- 
stani grammanans so much unnecessary trouble), that the modem 
(Sanskrit) vernaculars, along with the other case inflexions have 
also lost the genitive They made up for this case in a very easy 
and ingenious way, by turning the noun, logically standing in a 
genitive case-relation, into an adjective^ by adding to it the ad- 
jective affix ka, fem, ki, (Sanskrit ) , for this very simple 
reason ka (or rather the adjective formed by ka) agrees with its 
governing substantive in gender, number, and case, as all other 
adjectives, which are flexionablc, do The Hindi cannot say, the 
house of the Loid, but only ^ Latin, dominica 

domus, the lordly house, the Latin affix icus being absolutely 
identical with ka (ika ) In all the northern idioms this method of 
making up for the lost genitive has been adhered to, though 
the adjective affix used for this purpose vanes We find 
thus ka, cha, ja,jd, ga, ra, na, and da in use, thailasfc (used m 
Panjabi) being onginally identical with the Sansknt ablative affix 
inST (Prakrit ^), but in spite of this tuined into an adjective 
affix The Pushto, the nearest neighbour to the Panjabi, uses 
likewise da, with the only difference, that it is used as an (indeclin- 
able) pj efix 

It 18 very remarkable, that the Dardu dialects diff’er in this re- 
spect from then sister idioms in the plains, they having retained the 
old Praknt genitive case of the singular , which, not being treated 
as a common affix, has not been transferred to the genitive of the 
plural In Qhilghiti the genitive affix is e or dy for the singulai , 
as , ra-e, of a king, hat dy (di) of a hand, son ei, of gold, etc The 
^Prakrit genitive singular ends in which in the 

inferior dialects has already been contracted to % and thence to 
^ he In the old Hindu! the genitive singular still frequently 
ends in fy We believe that the Ghilghiti affix e is idenfical 
with this or fT , di seems only to be a euphonic change of 
e In the Astori dialect we find (p 35) the genitive singular 
rajo , but this must be a raispiint, as on p 36 we find the geni- 
tive singular son-di, of gold, hat-ei 3f a hand The Arnytd geni- 
tive singular ending in u (perhaps only shortened for o) looks very 
cunous, and we are at a loss how to account for it In the Kaidr 

♦ Wb do not know Low to ac sha affix pi may be compared with 
count for the Astm abl affix 7 iye the old Hmdul t-q- which mgmfiea 

and for the Arnyia sdr The I[cUd- alao/icwt 
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^ha dialect, on the other hand, we meet with the genitive amgaler 
{and dative") sha-as, which tends greatly to confirm onr sarmiee 
respecting the oiigin of the Ghilgbiti genitive singular affix e 
For there can hardly be a doubt, that the affix as corresponds to 
the Prakrit genitive as we still find it m the Kapur-di-gin 
rock inscnptions In Prakrit the dative is already completely- 
lost, and its functions transfeired to the genitive , which will easily 
account for the circumstance that m Kalasha the same affix seives 
also to express the dative case 

The genitive plural ends m Ghilghiti and Astori m 6, which 
IS, as we shall presently see, also the termination of the forma- 
tive plural This affix o we take for the Prsknt genitive plural 
ajia(Sindbi am and Panjabi an, Hindi on, final n having been drop- 
ped in the Shina dialects, whereas it is preserved m the Arnyid, as 
miteran That in the Kaldbha dialect the plural should in all 
the oblique cases be identical witb the singular, is hardly credible 

In H ndi and its cognate dialects a certain number of nouns 
(especially those ending in a, 5, etc , which for brevity's sake we can- 
not detail here) subject the final voivel to certain changes before 
the accession of the case affixes , which has been generally (but 
wrongly) clfled the ohliqve ca^e and which we will call, as it is no 
case at all, but only serves as a base for certain cases, the forma- 
tive In the singular, nouns ending in a consonant attach, in Hindi, 
etc, the case-affix, without any fuithei change, as ghar-ka, , but 
on the othei hand, bete ka (fiom beta), with change of final 
vowel In the formative pluial we find throughout the termination 
on , as, ghaion ko, etc That this formative plural is oiigmaliy 
the Prakrit genitive pluial can haidly be questioned 

The Daidu dialects differ but little from this Thev use the 
genitive singulai and plural as formative for the other 
cases In the singular only the final (euphonic) i is dropped , as 
hat-ei, of a Land , formative, hat-e hate te hate-sati, etc , manujj-^, 
of a man , form at we, raanujje, manujje-jo, from a man Iif 
r5-te, etc , final e seems to be dropped only for euphony^s sake 

The final e of the formative singular, however, may also be a eu- 
phonic addition to facilitate the accession of the case-affix , or it 
may be considered as the original termination of the noun (old 
Hmdui) dropped in the nominative, but restored again as soon as 
the noun receives an accession m the form of an affix. Nouns 
ending m a vowel (except^ 6) would then remain unchanged in 
the formative singular , as, ra-te, la j5, tshe-j5 , or they would 
add e before the accession of the case-afl&x, as, tshe*e-te Accord- 
ing to the examples given, both forms seem to be in use Nouns 
ending in 6 (=:Hindi a) change final o to e m the formative 
singular (just as in Hindi, etc),m whatever way the formative 
singular may be explained. The formative plural ends uni- 
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ibrualy m 5 (Hindi on) , as r^-5, h*to, tsbey-6 (with eaphomo y 
interpolated), bald, etc^ final a and o being dropped before 
the formative plural termination The dstoit dialect seema to 
agree m this respect quite with the Ghilghiti , foi we find tbeie 
formative singular, raja te, plural rSjo , piitsh-e, putsh-o, Oc 
It is true, that under the bead of the genitive singular (tho 
formative) we find different forms, such as bal>a , but this is 
obviously a mistake 

The declensional features of the Dardu dialects are there- 
fore essentially the same as those of the North Indian vernaculars 
Many points still remain doubtful, but on the whole we may 
rest assured that the forms given by Dr Leitnei may be safely 
relied upon, as they are fully borne out by their sister idioms m 
the plains It would be an absolute impossibility to give a 
detailed description of so many dialects, hitherto totally un- 
known, within the space of a few months May others, who may 
have m future the chance of visiting those legions, fill up 
with the same circumspection and perseverance, as Dr Leitner did 
ID giving us these first outlines, the gaps which still remain , 
and we shall soon be able to put at the side of the modem 
Indian vernaciilais of Sanskiit origin old sister-dialects, which 
will thiow a new light on the decomposition or transition of the 
old Piaknt into the pieseut idioms 

4 — TJie Numerals 

The numeials, of which only the cardinals are given, are 
altogether identical with those of the Prakrit idioms of India , 
only the laws of assimilation of conjunct consonants and of elision 
of single consonants diffoi to some extent, as might be expect- 
ed We find thus in Ghilghiti ek, one, do, two, which we may 
dismiss without any remark The form tre, three, differs from the 
Hindi tin (:= Prakrit, tmul) and goes back to the Sanskrit tn , in 
Smdhi we find likewise tre , tshai ( = char) four , pon, five, 
(instead of pauch) shows a peculiar assimilafion , sath, seven , atsh, 
eight (Sanskrit asht=ash=:ach), which is not without Prakrit ana- 
logy , nau, nine , dai, ten This form is again peculiar , Sanskrit, 
dasha , Prakrit, dasa (Hindi, das) , Sindbi, daha In Ghilghiti this 
form has been lengthened to dah, and instead of h, which is like- 
wise dropped, short i (as I take it) has been affixed The numbers 
from 11-19 show a remarkable ^onti action , akai, eleven, bai, 
twelve , tshoi, thirteen , tshaunde^ fourteen , panzei, fifteen At 
first sight these numerals are quite puzzling , but tsbaundei for- 
tunately lets us have a glance into their composition We mttSt 
therefore commence with the analysis of this numeral The Sanskrit 
form IS chatur-dasha, Prakrit chauddaha (thence the Hindi chau- 
dah , the GhilghiU form goes back to the Prakrit chauddaha (with 
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the mterpoUtion of a nasal ^ chauH-) changing at the same time 
(=daha)to dei We see from this process that akHi and b&i, as well 
as tshoi (choi) stand for ak-d«i , San^nt, ekSdasba , PrHknt, eSraha , 
Hindi, ikfirah or Tfiraha — ba-dei (Sanskntdva — daeha, PrSk it, va- 
ralia, hence Hindi bfirah) — tsho d€i (Sanskrit, trayo-dasha, Prftknt, 
t§raha , Hindi, terah) which is, as Dr Leitner indicates under the 
Aston, nearly to be pronounced as ti5i-dai, a form, which solves 
at once all difficulty , panz-ei=::panz-dau The following numerals, 
sbonj, sixteen , sataj, seventeen , ash tains, eighteen , and quni, nine- 
teen, are again quite peculiar The Sanskrit form for sixteen is, 
shddasba, which has become in Prakrit sdlaha ^thence Hindi solah) 
The Ghilghiti has here left the trace of the Prakrit, and gone back 
again to the original Sanskrit, by contracting shodasha into shonj 
(instead of shons), the palatal sh having been changed for eu- 
phony’s sake to j In the s5me way must be explained satSins, 
Sanskrit saptadasha (but Prakrit sattaraha), and ash tains, Sanskrit 
ashted-dasha (Prakrit, attharaha) As regards quni, nineteen, we 
cannot help thinking that there must be some mistake about it 
The Sanskrit is unavinshati (one less than twenty , Latin, un-de- 
viginti) , Piakrit (unvisai— un^iisai (assimilated), thence Hindi unis, 
Sindhi uniha (or univiha) But where shall the q come from ? 

Is perhaps q a euphonic augment to facilitate the pronunciation 
of initial u?— for m the root itself it has no foundation If so, this 
had to be shown m the laws of sound, peculiar to the Dardu 
dialects ^ 

Bi, twenty, is already explained ( = Smdhi viha=vih) Strange it 
18 that hi, when compounded with another numeral, becomes biga, 
as biga ek, twenty-one The Indian vernaculars offer no analogy 
to this, but we know from other sources, that the Sansknt palatal 
eh IS changed to k and g , for instance the Sansknt shvan, dng, 
becomes in Greek •cvwu ^ and the very numeral vinshati, twenty, 
has been changed to vigmti m Latin There can therefore be hard- 
ly any doubt about the correctness of the form biga. Most cunous ^ 
it IS, that the other tenths are made up by multiplication and 
addition, and that the original Sanskrit- Prakrit numerals are 
dropped altogether The very same phenomenon we meet with 
in the language of the Siah Posh Kafirs* in the Hindu Kush, who 
are likewise sprung from the great Anan stock We find thus biga- 
dlU, twenty and ten=thirty, dubio (=du biha), twice twenty= 
forty, du bioga-dai, twice twenty and ten = fifty , tahe bio, three 
times twenty=sixty , tslie bi6ga-dki=n three times twenty and ten 
?=fieventy , tshar bi6, four times twenty = eighty , tsh&rbio dfii, four 
times twenty and ten = ninety We do not know how to explain 

this foot , for there can be no doubt that the Dardu races bad 

— i — 

* See my essay on the Langnage of the so-called K&firs, 
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onginally the Sansknt-PrSkrit nufflerak.* Why did ihtj drap 
them ? We can hardly fancy that they dropped them for 
venience sake, for it is far more troublesome to make up for 
original numerals by multiplication and addition, than to ex- 
press them by one noun But not only among the Dardu races 
and their brethren, the Kafirs in the Hindukush, we meet 
with this strange fact , the same phenomenon may also be 
observed m the decomposition of the Latin into the Galhco- 
French (not in Italian or Spani8h)y as quatre-vingt, four times 
twenty = eighty , quatre-vingt-dix, foui times twenty and ten— 
ninety We see thus, that when an old language is once giving 
way and going to pieces (which is generally the case amongst 
great commotions or in times of great ignorance), essential parts of 
it may be lost which can no more be recovered, 

In shal, one hundred, Sanskrit Prakrit ^ or 

(thence Hmdi sau) we find, that final t (d) has been changed to i 
The change of d to 1 is very common in PushtC, and consequently 
we find there also the form sil or sal for one hundred (similarly, 
las, ten = das ) Fora hundred thousand the Indian lak (without 
aspiration of k, as indicated above) is m use 
Only a few ordinals are given in the list (p 8) 

M uchino or yarr, first We suppose that muchino is perhaps 
a derivation from the Sanskrit (Hindi or 

in front, first, though we cannot speak with any degree of ceitain- 
ty We confess that we do not know what to make of yarr, as 
we are not able to lay our hands on any analogous form in the cog- 
nate idioms The following numerals are erroneously put down as 
ordinals , dogund is not the second, but twofold (Panjabi, duguna), 
similarly, tsheguno is threefold, tshar guno, fourfold Pon and shft 
can apparently not be the fifth and sixthy as there would be no 
difference whatever between the cardinals and ordinals, which is by 
no means likely Biga guno (so very likely it should be writ- 
ten instead of biga egun5) is hk%^viQ*\wmtyfold, and not the 
twentieth — 

Trang, haljy is^ rather cunous We suppose it is derived from 
the Sanskrit hh half, and part or share = > initial 

a has been elided =:dhrftns'h= trang (by transition of (mcmto k, g) 
Once IS ek dam, twice do dam, ^ e , one breath, two breaths , 
apparently a later formation, being of Persian origin The other 
Dardu dialects offer few variations frtim the Qhilghitl Under the 
Astori we have only to notice, that two is du (instead of do , five 

• One circumstance, however, is* muUxplicatwn But we can hardly 
not to be lost sight of, that oven supp^ that the Dardu racee w«« 
the original Sansmt numerals for oonscious of this fact 
twenty, thirty, dc , are made up by 
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pmh (laa&ead of p5n , eight adht (instead of stsh) , fifteen, paziley 
(instead of panzSi), lei being apparently only an alteration for 
odi. 

The Arnyia offers more differences One is I fwith elision of k) , 
two IS dju , and the same form is put down for twelve There must 
be some mistake about these forms , for it is not likely that 
the Amyil should not distinguish between two and twelve With 
regard to the other numerals it may be observed, that a is general- 
ly changed to o, as tshor, four (instead of char) , sob, seven (rrr^arr^)^ 
6sht, eight ( = asht) For ten we find the form djosh (how is this 
to be pronounced ?) Is dj= simple j (gf') ? We can hardly believe 
this , how should simple d (^'l become j ^ We do not remember 
that any such change occurs in any idiom derived from the Sanskrit- 
Prakrit We forego, therefore, any surmise on this form, as we 
doubt its correctness Twenty is bishir in Arnyia (in Persian 
Cr%.4*ju bist=bisil=:bisir or bisil), final t having been again chang- 
ed to 1 and thence to r The same we find m the Pushto JJt 
shil This our derivation is fully borne out by shor, one hun 
dred, Ghilghiti shal, I being changed again to r in Arnyia The 
Kalasha numerals offer also a few pecuhanties Ten is dash , 
but eleven daje ga , and twelve, daje*dua We see that in these two 
forma the original (palatal) sh is again dropped (being first changed 
to h) and the enchticum je* (and) affixed The following numer- 
als are very much mutilated , tna, thirteen , tshaua, fourteen, pondja, 
fifteen , shoa, sixteen, satta, seventeen, ashta, eighteen, nda, nineteen 
They are all formed on the same plan, and final a only expresses 
the number ten This can only be explained in this way, that 
dash has lost the initial d ( which is quite in accordance with Pra- 
krit usage), and that final s (sh) was changed to h (as SmdhI 
daha) and then dropped altogetbei It is very remarkable, that 
the KalSsba has formed in this way a Tieiv form for nineteen {nM\ 
leaving the trace of the Sanskrit and Piskrit Twenty is bishi 
(=bls), and twenty-one, bishlje ek, twenty and (=je) one 

6 — The Pronouns 
a — The Pionoun of the First Person 

The declensional scheme of this pronoun is the following m 
Qhilghiti 

Angular. 

Nom ma, and (as we can see from the verb, p 21) mas in the 
feminine Formative, ma 


♦ Wa have no doubt, that je la the m the old ffindul 
Sanskrit and, still to be met with 
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OemtivQ (me-i?), or proQominAi adjective, mejro , fern mejrl 
my, mine 

Dative mS-te, to me 

Accusative ma, me. 

Instrumental ma katsh, by me 

Ablative ma-j6, from me 

Plurai 

Nominative b§ (or) bes, we 

Formative asso 

Genitive as&e i, of us , our 

Dative asso-te, to us 

Accusative ? 

Instrumental asso kats'h, by us 

Ablative asso ]d, fiom us 

The form m8, f, is boine out by the Sindhi, in old Hindul 
we find also the form ^rfV, mohi (the Prakrit is ^and 
It is, however, very piobable that ma (Iike^f^) is oiiginally 
the aocuBdtive The formative ma is likewise identical with the 
Sindhi formative singular mBn, moh ( or mun ), corresponding 
witii the Sanskrit acc me We do not hesitate to put down 
me-i as a genitive, as such a form is very likely to occur* The 
pronominal adjective me} 5 and fern meyi is quite peculiar to the 
Ghilghiti and Aston Ihe Sanskrit possessive adjective is 97^^ 
(from which the Latin mens has sprung), which has been totally 
given up by the modern Indian idioms , they have formed an ad- 
jective of their own m its stead, me-rS, mine, by adding the ad- 
jective-affix rS to the original genitive me, which is still fiequently 
used in old Hindu! (rfi = ka f) though now quite out of use 
The plural be or bos is peculiai too It is a contraction from the 
Sanskiit vayam, Piakrit, The modern Indian idioms have 
mostly had recourse to the other Prakrit form wc (thenoe 
ham) , derived from a Sanskrit (obsolete ) roof, (thenoe the 
Smdhl asih , Panjabi, also asin) In the formative, howevtr, 
the Darau dialects exhibit the same root, asso (very likely to be 
wntten asd only) , Smdhi, asBn, Panjabi, asa , Prakrit, amh , 
thence the Hindi ham in the formative also 

We are very bappy to detect m this declensional scheme foe 
the first time an %n8trumentalt which is expressed by the poet*- 
pMition katsh ( Astori, katshi ), r£fther a strange-looking 
What may this kStsh be, or how is it to be explained ? Wo fiotl 
no analogous form m any of the cognate dialects which form tbepp 

■ ' ' ^ ■ ■ 'Ill I 

* Compare te-i, of thee is used irutead of k&. BA corre«pOD5|[)l 

t We do not mean to say that r& to the FiAknt adjective-affix ta, 
iM only a change for ka, but that it 

IQ 
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instrumental w a diierent way We suppeae that kitsh m idanti 
cal with (= Sanskrit and ought very likely to be wntten 
kSj We are confirmed m this supposition by the Dakhnl kfij, 
which 18 quite used as a sort of postposition and signifies by reason 
of, for the Botke of M# kfi] (for we will write it thus) denotes 
therefore hy my work, which is a very fit circumscnption of the 
instrumental case 

The AstCii dialect agrees on the whole with the Ghilghitl , only 
a few variations are to be noticed Thus we find mu, f,=ma , m 
the formative singular both forms, mu and mfi, seem to be in use , 
as mfi te, to me, and mukfitshi, by me 

The Arnyia forms, we confess, are for the greatest part quite 
unintelligible to us Aww* ( very likely only awi ), is plain 
enough , it conesponds to the Sindhl fiun, f , the labial m having 
been changed to v, which is still quite a common thing m Panjfibi 
The formative singular is m«, as m5-te , the mstrumental mS- 
nSse, by me What is this instrumental affix denved from ? We 
do nc^ remember any analogous form in the cognate idioms, and we 
do not therefore venture any surmise as to its origin or derivation 
In the nem plural we find ispi, we This form might be ex- 
plained by referring it to the Prfikrit plural, (derived, as shown, 
from an original Sanskrit form It would appear, thkt the 

AmyiS retained the original form changing the labial m to p 
and shortening initial a to i, which is quite possible For the 
genitive plural we find tshikkfin , for the dative isp5-shikk5n , 
for the instrumental, tshikkfin-nfise , foi the ablative, tshikkSn- 
sSr There must be some mistake about these forms, aa 
18 clearly seen by the so called dative, ispfi-tfchikkHn, which 
sounds very unlike an An an form Besides this, where is 
the postposition te ? What this tshikkfin is we cannot tell , only 
so much IS known, that it is a 'plural and that its singular must 
therefore be tshikk (or very likely, tshik-chik) In the Kfifir 
dialect we have the* demonstrative pronoun siga, this (denved 
from the Sanskrit with the adjective affix ka) , and it may be 
very likely that siga and tsbik are the same This our surmise is 
very much confirmed hy the form he tahik, which we find set 
down (p 15) for the demonstrative pronoun they (fern.) Ispl- 
tshikfin would therefore signify ue here ♦ To all the other forms 
therefore, ispfi has to be added , pr rather, tshikkin is more or le«i a 
superfiuous odditfon ^ 

In the Kalssha disdect we find a, /, an abbreviation from awS^ 
or firom the Pmknt i{ In the genitive singular we meet wi^ 
the fbrm mfii , which serves at the same time as formative fo? the 


♦ Or, wf oW, SB it would appear. 
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oaaas, tba Satire axoeplecL Tbi| laKi to^ 

Saosknt aeoua upguliur, as noticed alread^r abOFe. In the 
dative we meet witb tbe form motaW ^ Hindi, Prflknt 
irhich bas been dropped m the other iDardu dialects The instru- 
mental Bing )s jbRi tada, hy me , and tbe ablative mfii pi > Ihe 
origin or denvation of both these poetpoBitions is unknown to us* 
The nom plural is abi, we ^ vei j likely derived from the Prfiknt 
by changing m to v=b, and droppng w y aine=av€ or abe, 
and tbenco abi In the formative plural, we bud again homo 
(=ham, a being changed to dj The dative plural is stated to bo 
homa, which must be left doubtful, as we cannot sufficiently elicit, 
from tbe few examples given, the formation of the dative m 
Kal&sha, 

h — The Pronoun of the Second Person 
The declension of this pronoun m Ghilghitl runs thus . — 
Singular 

Nominative tus, thorn 

Formative td 

Genitive l^i, of thee, thy (or, to, see Part II, p 3ft) 

Dative tu-t, to thee 

Accusative 1 ( tu t ) 

Instrumental tu katsh, by thee 

Ablative tu-j6, from thee 

PLURA.L. 

Nominative t^o, you ( or txOs , fern tzS5 , see p 21 ) 

Formative tzo 

Genitive t^a-i, of you , your 

Dative \zd te, to you, 

Accusative ? ( tzo ? ) 

Instrumental tzo katsb, by you 

Ablative tzo jo, from you 

Tu 18 the regular Hindi form, and tus, like mSs, is only a dia- 
lectical variation The genitive t€-i corresponds to the banskriU 
Praknt genitive ^ In the foimative sing the form tu is 
retained 

The nom plural tzo ( which, however, ought to be written ts6, 
as 2 can only be joined to a media and not to a iennie^ ) is pecu- 
liar The Prfijcnt is (formed from the case^t or and 
like • (his has Se^me tusih in Panjfibi ^n^Sindhl, tavhiu or 

m c^Wnpared with the m« no ana war i8 mado. 

«i»d HtodtU li»wluofa not + I§ perhaps la thja final « 

on^ i^pa«r w akio yiwm. saye owgiaal pwaonunal alhx sm ll 09 e^ 
IpmitMce Fftm dev ^5^ 
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talilo) , ID PaahtS tase , and in Obilgbiti tio* In the formative 
plural the PamabI tu^In becomes tusSn (Siodbl tavban or tahHii) , 
and m the Ghilghiti genitive tza-i— i being, as indicated, the 
genitive affix, which in the pronouns seems to have been transferied 
to the genitive plural likewise The genitive sing (tei, like 
mfi-i) 18 to be traced back to the (original) Sanskrit genitive, 

s, ^ 

The A^etoii on the whole agrees with the GhilghitT We only 
find in the genitive sing the two vaiiations, too for the tiaasc, 
and tei for the fem Under the pronoun of the first person, no 
such difference of gender is noted , nor do we find any differ- 
ences of gender in the other cases It is therefore more than doubt- 
ful if any such difference of gender exists at all 

In the genitive plural we find likewise tso for the masc, and 
tsei for the fem , we have at piesent no means to decide oi\ the 
coiiectness of these forms 

IntheArnjifl dialect the nom sing is tu and the formative 
and genitive tfi (originally the accus , Sanskrit, Tirf or W, 1*^5- 
kiit, ?r ) The nom, formative, and genitive pluial is bisa. 
This leads us to a veiy inteiesting observation The Sanskrit 
form is juyam, you , which, as we have seen already, is aban- 
doned in Pi aknt (and in the modern idioms), and recouise is had 
to a new plural foimation on the base with the pronomioal 
affix (=LatiD met, as, ego-met, But besides 

the base yu (yuyam), we find in Sanskrit also the form vas 
though now only used in some cases of the dual and plural In 
Latin the base yu is totally abandoned (though not in Gieek, 

standing for and va8=vos substituted in ita 

stead In ArnyiS the old base vas has been preserved like- 
wise and coirupted (if we may say so) to 6i8a But the base 
vas itself is no doubt identical again with the PrSkiit form 
jderived as it is from the base vw and ^ Tva is first assimi- 
lated (by transition of the initial tenuis to its correspondiug me- 
dia d) to dva, tins again to vva = va or ba, and with the pionomi- 
nal affix srna to has (instead of basin), the final in being dropped 
altogetbei The same piocess of assimilation (which is quite m 
accordance with PiSkrit usage) we find in the Sindhl ba, two, 
instead of dva , even in Sauskiit, initial dv is occasionally assimi- 
lated to V , as twenty, instead of (two times 

¥rfir being apparently an abbreviation for and 

identical with Kalfisha nom Bing is ap} arently 

tG , though, by a mispnot, we find in its place bomd What tG 
ICashalatai is, we do not venture to guess , but whatever may be 
the meaning of Kashalatai, it has oertamly notlung to do with the 
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pronoun of the second person. Hio formative and genittv^ 
tSt (=z:tfi = tv«) In the plural nora we find the carious 
ahs-tslnkk That tfehikk is very likely a demonstrative pronotta 
we have shown already , the pionoun itself would tnereibro 
only remain ahs, you In Smdlil we have, besides tavhSn and 
tahen, also the foim avhen , which apparently goes back to the 
pronominal base vas (vasni) with euphonic initial a=avhjD, 
Quite in the same way the Kalfisha abs la formed In the forma- 
tive plural we meet with m^m^ We are at a loss how to ac- 
count for this form The only explanation that seems to offer itself 
18, Uiat initial m is a change for v, so that mimi would stand for 
vimi This brings us to forms like the Greek vfifie^ ^Ionian), 
which are derived from the Sanskrit base (—y^ — sm) 

c — The Demonshative Pionouna 
The Dardu dialects have no personal pionoun for the third 
person, as little as the Sanskrit Pi 5 kiit and the modern idioms 
derived from them , they use instead Demon atrahves Under 
the Ghilghiti, two demonstrative bases aie given , arm, this, and 
10 , that llieir declension is as follows 
Singular 

Nom. anu, luasc , n 5 , fem , this,® rO, raasc , re, fem , that 

Form anesS, „ nCsC „ iCsfi, „ rfiae „ 

Gen auSse i, „ iiBse i „ rfise i, „ rCsS 1, „ 

Dat au&e t 6 , „ liCsS t^ „ i 6 aB te „ re^e te, „ 

Accua 1 

Instrum anBflB kateh, ra , D 6 a 6 katsh, f iBeB katsh, tn , r 6 s 6 kateh, f 

Ab .. anesB jo m , nSsS jO, f r&s6 jO, m , r6s6-j0, f 

Plural 


Nom 

ane, masc 

oft feni 

n maac , 

ra, fem f 

Foim 

amnO, , 

uin 5 , „ 

rind ,, 

rmo „ 

Oemt 

anme i, „ 

nine 1, ,, 

rine 1, ,, 

r 1)6 1, „ 

Dative 
Accus ? 

aniuO te, „ 

niiiO te, ,, 

iIiiO te, „ 

rtno-te, „ 

lustrum 

amnO k&tah, m , 

, ninO katsh, f , 

iinO katsh, m 

>rme katsh, f 

Ablative 

anmO-jO, „ 

niuOjO, ,, 

rinG jO, „ 

nnO jO, „ 


In Sanskrit the pronominal base ana is no longer found in the 
nominative, but only as a supplementary base to (instr sing 
, but ID Pah and Piaknt it is used in some of the oblique 
cases, which shows quite clearly that (PiSkrit is 

Independent pionorainal basej Tins is fully coiroborated by the 
Ghilgbitl In the Indian PrSkrit idioms this base has been entirely 


* Under the verb (p 21) we find 
also maso, hub, he , fem, nes , rOe and 
res respectively 


t Or, res and rfts , see p 21 
t Compare also the modern 
eian that 
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The formative singuiar aedse we take for the ongmU 
geuitiver^anasya ( ), which servce still for the gem^ 

tive case, cmly that i (= ^) has been added to it The fonnative 
plijral anino would point to a Prflknt form anfinam, to which the 
Sindhl mane oorrespouds In the genitive i has been added, be- 
fore which the final 5 of the formative is changed to g=ranine-l 
Curious it IS, that m the formative of this pronoun, initial a 
( the real pronominal base) has been dropped altogether , but we 
find this already done in Prakrit ( as tor we 

have the nom plural masc ne and fem na, those 

The pronoun lo is quite peculiar, and no trace of such a base 
can be detected either in Sansknt-Prakiit nor in any of the 
modern idioms of Northern India The only trace we have is the 
Hindi interjection al particle re or are m , and rl, or ail fem , m 
calling out to an inferior peison But in the old Hindu! aie and arl 
are used as a common interjectional particle, without involving 
any slight The exact meaning of re (are) and n (ari) has long 
been doubtful , and the change of gender m an interjectional par- 
ticle made it veiy uncertain if re and ri rail) could at all be taken 
as such Dr Caldwell m his Com'pai ative Grammar of the 
Drdvidian languages claimed aief for the languages of the 
South, explaining it by ‘ slave 'i " Though it would be very curi- 
ous, that a Dravidian word of this kind should have become a 
common vocative particle m the North of India, it does by no 
means explain how the change of gender could take place, which 
IB quite nncoramou in an interjectional particle It is true, that 
18 already found as an interjectional pai tide mSanskiit, 
but it IS not to be oveilooked, that it only occurs in the later 
Sanskrit, when PiSknt had already become tlie common language 
of the people. There can therefoie be liaidly any doubt, that 
ro (ral) is originally a pronoun, and that re (rl feminine) is the 
vocative of it, denoting, o, tke one heie ' The original base of 
this pronoun is da (oi ta), in Piakrit always da (as ^ etc } 
We have seen already, that d is frequently changed to I (m Push- 
to quite a common phenomenon) da=la and 1 to r=raorro 
(compare with this the Latin ille=-i-da m Sanskrit , Greek BaufWfut 
=Latia lacrima.) But we have the very same form m Push- 
t6 too, mZy ra or la. In Pashto we find in the oblique case of tliA 
pronoun of the first person iTIj to me, or «J]f, literally, to this ona 
The forntne sui^ar rese ih to be expluned in the mzf 


The Smdhl nukea aa exception for But this la sbiU doubtful, 

from thia, as it has preserved m the though Bopp takes it as such 

fiacmativB the fomt ma, hiaa, t He oonmaraa it vitk the Tdagn 
whioiriBa^ heiieotieii wt13i atua^ «r»^iadr1hsrfiii^ 
aupposjiag that i (n) u only a change 
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as an^se (t,6,=rasya) The plural masculine rl pointy to aft 
on^ual re =te, and ra (feoL; to tfih (Sanknt flX ^ The iortrUy 
mental singular and plural is the same for both genders 

la the AstoH we find snSt as demonstrative pronoun, corres^ 
ponding to the Sanskrit Prakrit ^ The genitive singular ^ 
8hoBSO=SanBkiit , in the form shosso the old Frfiknt geiii4 
live termination ^ sea is most clearly distinguishable The 
formative singular is sbesse, o being depressed to 5, to facilitate the 
accession of the case-affixes The nommative plural is 8h9 
(=San8k for the distant, and nyO (=.Gbilghiti ani) for the 
near demonstrative Their respective genitive is shme-i and 
anine i and their formative shino and aninO 
In the Arnyid dialect the demonstrative pronoun is b5, fern, 
hes , genitive and formative singular masculine hats, feminine 
horo, nominative plural masculine bami, feminine he tshikk, genit- 
ive masculine hamitan, feminine likewise hamitan , the formative 
IS identical with the genitive The base he is luenticai with sB 
(or sho*) the genitive masculine hat5 reminds us of the old Hindu! 
where we likewise find hat, as formative singular (^hav- 
ing been hardened to t; The genitive feminine hOrQ is pecu- 
liar It strikes us that in the plural another pronominal base 
has been substituted , hami comes nearest to the Sanskrit 
(singular genitive and formative pluial hamitan 

can easily be identified with the Sanskrit genitive plural 
8 (=sh) having been changed to t, as in the singular We do not 
know what to make of the nominative pluial feminine he Uh\kk^ 
We have already indicated above that tshikk is very likely a 
demonstrative base, but we must leave this for the present unde- 
cided f 

In the KaUbsha dialect the base fisa is given , which remains aa 
it seems, unchanged in the genitive singulai and in the foima- 
tive The nominative plural shell (com ) looks very curious In 
the plural genitive we find isi, and m the formative asi=:sba8i. 
Asa we Wbuld identify with the Sanskrit demonstrative pronoun 
that, though the plural shell remains for the present a 
nddle^ which we have no means to solve 

6 — The Vet b 

llie Dardu verb is full of interei^, as we meet with many forms 
of v^hicb Wo hannot find a trace m the cognate idioms We can sea 
flrtt glaiiO§rt^at the conjugation of the Dardu verb is 

* Dr. Loitaer Feix»|irk« expressly iwoply wiUtea it sbo (properly 

that m jO, j IS to be prpuounosd like t in the dialoraeg tikikk m cm 
the French j , we have therefore traoeiated bj ** alk” 
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ncher in form, than moat of its sister dialects in the plains of India, 
though the grand features of the conjugational process are the same 
We should verj much like to know, how the causal verb is formed ,* 
for there can scarcely be a doubt, that the Dardu idioms are possessed 
of a Causative, there must also be a Passive Voice of some kind or 
another, but we cannot find any example of either In the follow- 
ing lines we shall try to give a general survey of the conjugational 
process, m which many old forms, which are lost m Hindi, have 
been preserved 

The Infinitive 

In Qhilgkill the Infinitive ends apparently in oki, for all verbs 
given in the list, whatever their final root-vowel may be, have tho 
termination oki, as aroki, to bring (root ar), tshakoki, to see (root 
tshak) This termination is very puzzling We know that the old 
Sanskrit mfinilive termination turn has been lost in all the. 
Prakrit idioms fand for the greatest part already in PjiHkrit itself), 
and that the veibal noun ending in ana has been substituted for 
it , so we find m Hindi n8, Sindhi, anu, Marathi aneh, etc , even 
in Pushto the infinitive ends in al-ana. We see that the Astorl 
quite agrees with this formation of the infinitive, for we find 
there instead of aroki tho form areOno , instead of tshakoki, tsha- 
keono The Arnyid and Kalasha dialects seem to point on the 
other hand to the same form , for we find in Arnyia for the 
Ghilghiti aiOki, angiko , and m Kalasha Onik The termina- 
tions Oki, iko and ik are apparently only variations of the same 
affix. But what is this affix likely to be ? We find in Sindhi and 
in the old Hmdui the affix ka, feminine ki (=:SaDsk. X^) used 
m a similar way , as, Sindhi to be tossed about, 

the being tossed about , old Hmdui, f, deliverance, from 

The affix forms originally adjectives , and etc , 

signifies therefore (as a secondary theme derived from 
that which tosses about* and (as an abstract noun) the tossing 
about The Infinitive as a verbal noun is therefore not the 
root of the verb , this must be looked for m the imperative, as 
we shall presently see 

2 — The Participle Present 

The participle present is formed by adding the affix Stat to the 
root of the verb, as tahak-Sta, seeing, 5-ta, coming (Inf 5ki, Im- 
per §), ar-5ta, bnngmg, femuftne ar-etl This agrees quite with 

♦ That forms like tshakoki a» to eti We find also 6te , is this another 
be taken as verbal nouns may bo seen nominative form, or is it not a loo*- 
from the phrase, pildu kare (p. 31,) tive, as it is still m use in fiindl, u 
for tho sake vf dnnkmg bolte, u speaking ? 

t Perhaps to be wntten eta, tern. 
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the old Hmdui, which likewise forms the partKsiple present by the 
affix etfi or fds, as nrrlHT or »iow doing , we find al- 
ready in Prfiknt tffTTf! (Sansk WRT, WR?) The ongu^ 

nasal has been dropped m this affix, and m its stead the preceding 
vowel (originally a) lengthened to e, to keep up the quantity of 
the syllable Afterwards e was shortened to i, and then dropped 
altogether 

3 — The Participle Past 

The participle past is formed by adding e to the root of the 
^erb , as, ar e brought , tshak e seen , gye, gone • (p 32) The 
Hindi forms its participle pa.st by adding fi to tbe root of the verb , 
as, dekh-a, seen We know that the old Hindu! form la 
dekb-ia, as it is still to be found in Smdhl and Panjabi 
Dekhia is a Prakrit form, instead of dekhita (by elision of t) We 
find also a past participle ending in lo, as bilo, been (p 18) In 
JMarathi ta (ita, the affix of tbe participle past m Sansknt) has 
been regularly changed to I , and m Pushto the past participle is 
either formed by ai (=a or e, with elision of t) or alai (=ita) 
Other forms of this participle like pi, drunk, rSy, spoken, bey, 
seated are very \ikely on^y euphonic variations instead of pl-e, 
re e, be-e 

4 — The Imperative 

The Imperative is formed by adding e to the root of the verb, 
as ar e, bung (Persian Imperative fir) The plural 

of the Imperative is nowhere given, but it seems to end m 
efi, as area (p 24) In the old Hindul the Imperative still 
ends m i in the singular, and the same termination is preserved in 
Sindhi (at least for all transitive verbs) The Imperative plural 
ends in 6 or ahu We find already m the lower Prfiknt dialectp 
forms like or qrfr, do thou, and in the plural 

kara % from which karo has been contracted The Dardu plural 
Imperative ending in fi goes back to tbe Pifiknt termination aba, 
which 18 the older form. 

5 — The Present or Subjunctive 

In Ghilghitl the Present tense is conjugated as follows — 
Singular 

1 Mas arem, I bring, or, I may bnng 

2 iTlfcubnngest 

„ areni fj ) ^ 

♦ It w, however, a question, if ar© t 'The second person fettunme ending 
be not the particaple past cor^unettvef m © ni u auite pecoliar , we are ut-. 
and the le^ar pArtidple past ai6ya, terly at a foqa how to account lor it» 
etc , as It would appear from the Very hkelv it belongs to the Prewynt 
FretmUf aa exhibited hereafter which eee 

1 H 
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Plural 

1 Beg aroD, We bnoj, 

2 ?2g You bring 

3 bung 

According to tliis paradigma the verbal terminations are em, 
€ and fern eni, ei , on, eat, eo, which are far nearer to the old 
Prfiknt than the terminations now in use in the North Indian 
vernaculars The Prakiit terminations of the Present tense run 
thus ami, asi, adi or a-i , 5 mo, attha or adha or aha, anti In 
Ghilghiti these terminations have undergone very little change , 
ami has become era (Persian am, Hindi u3, Sindhi Sn Panjsbi 
fin) , asi has first become ahi and, with elision of h, a-i=re (Persian 
e or i, Hindi en Sindhi and Pan^Sbi likewise en) , ati, Prakrit 
already a-i (by elision of d) has only changed a to e=e-i (but 
Persian still older ad) , m Hindi Sindhi, and PanjHbi final i has 
already been drooped =e The Prakrit plural terraination amo 
(amu) has become Qn — Persian ira, Hindi un, Sindhi tin, Panjabi 
lye , the Ghilghiti has thus managed to distinguish between the 
first person singular and plural, whereas in Hindi both persons 
have become alike , attha has become eat, which is very pnmitive 
— Persian also still id, whereas m Hindi, Sindhi, and Pan-jabi the 
Prakrit termination aha has been changed to 6 — old Hindi ahu or 
abS The termination of the third person plural anti has become 
en — Persian, and In all the North Indian vernaculars t has 
been elided, as Hindi en, Smdhi am (=anti), Panjabi an 

As we see from other examples given, the Present tense serves 
also at the same time for the Future From this circumstance we 
conclude, that also in the Dardu dialects the Present has become 
a Subjunctive or Aonst, as it is generally but very wrongly call- 
ed , that 18 to say, a tense which more or less corresponds to 
the Sanskrit Fotentzal and has a wider range of meaning than the 
strict Present tensa Masculine arem, etc, is therefore properly to 
be translated, I may or wdl bring It is at any rate very 
remarkable that the l)ardu dialects have made no attempt to 
form anew Future, after Iwe proper Future tense bad been 
altogether lost in the later Praknt dialects The Pushto has also 
retained the Present for the base of the Future, but at the same 
time added some distinguishing particle u to mark it off as such , 
whereas the North Indian vernaculars have followed a vanety of 
methods to make up again a Future Yet it is not to be lost sight 
of that even the Hindi and Panjabi have formed their Future 
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oa the base of the Present or rather Subjunctive , for 
Is nothing else than a compound tense chaliln gE ; 

literally, I am gone finn) I go, that is to say 
I wish (will) to go * For this simple reason gft ^rees as a participlo 
past, with its subject in gender and number 

6 — The Preaent Dffintie 
This tense is conjugated in the following way — 




Singular 

1 

Mas 

>1 

arem us, 
arSmis, 

^ 1 I am bringing 

2 

Tus 

» 

argno, 

arem. 

“ 1 Thou art bringing 

3 

Ros 

Res 

areyen, 

aieyin, 

He is bringing 




Plural 

1 

Bes 

arOnefl, 

com We are bringing 

2 

Tz58 

TzSs 

^ 1 areanet. You are bringing 

3 

Res 

RSs 

m \ . 

£ varenen, 

They are bnngmg 


It is most remarkable, that the Dardu dialects distinguish in 
the terminations of the verb the mixscuhne and feminine, which 
is not to be found m any of the cognate idioms But this is only 
apparent , in reality, as we shall see hereafter, all these forms are 
properly paiticiplea, to winch the termination of the substantive 
verb “ to be accede so, that they really coalesce with them Are^ 
mu8 must be separated into a/em and us, feminine arem and is. 
We see, on p 18, that the Present of the substantive verb ‘to-be ' 
is hanus, and feminine hams, I am These two forms are again 
compounded of hanu and s, feminine bam and s, banu being the 
participle present (fern, hanx), to which the termination s (zrasmi) 
accedes , literally, I am being f In the Dardu dialects the Pre- 
sent Definite is formed in the same way as in the Hiudui, le, the 
Present of the substantive verb is added to the Subjunctive Pre- 
sent In the Dardu the Present hanua hanid, eta, is shortened 
in this way, as it appears, to us, %a, etc , second person n5, d§ or 
ni ( = han5 masculine, feminine ham). The thud peison singu- 
lar arSyen, mascuhne, and areym are rather puzzling , according to 
all analogy, however, eu must be the termination of the subatan- 

* The Hindi Future is, therefore, besides hanO s, etc , there must be 
as to its origin, a desuUratxvt some other form of the Freest of the 

t We have haidly a doubt that eubstautive verb in Xhudu 
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tivd verb (fetniome m) The AstSH seems to pomt clear! j to 
this , for theie we find (instead of hanu) hCn, femiDine heyiL A 
similar termination must exist in Ohilgkiti likewise , though, per- 
haps, now only used in compound verbs In the first person 
plural (arOn-es) the termination os (hands) is shortened to w, 
which seems to be in use for both genders. 

The form areanet^ given for the second person plural, is apparently 
a mistake , the corresponding form of bomus vp 20), has in the 
second person plural l^^tt , the substantive verb itself is hanUty 
according to which we should expect a form like areat-et, or so 
We must leave this undecided as unfortunately no other example 
IS given, from which we might be able to draw a conclusion In 
the third person plural, aren en, we find again the termination 
en (com ) as in the singular masculine 


7 — The Imperfect 
Singular 


1 

Ar^rausus, 

Ardmisis, 

"} 

I was bringing or brought 

2 

Tus aidso, 

„ ardese, 

"} 

Thou wast bringing 

3 

Bos ar^so, 
Res ardis, 

"} 

She I 



Plural 

1 

Bes ardnasis* 

com 

We were bringing 

2 



You were bringing 

3 

Ris arenis, 
Ras aigpisi, 


They were bringing 


That the form in question is an Imperfect, can hardly be 
doubtful It IS compounded of arem-u-sus, etc , in the same way 
as the Present Dehmte is , with the only difference, that the 
Imperfect of the substantive verb is joined to it This is (see 
p 19) asus, feminine asis, etc, ash and its teminine asi being like- 
wise participles (compare the Panjabi sH, feminine si , Hindi 
thfl, feminine thi) to which the Present ot the substantive verb 
ckcoedes (in its shortened terminations), this will sufficiently account 
for the (thus necessary) distinction of the two genders The u 
between arem and sua is, to dl appearance, only a euphonic con- 
junctive vowel, which vanes according to the sequence of the 
vowels, therefore arem-usus, feminine arem-i-sis, the a of asiis, 
MSS, etc, seems to be dropped, when preceded by a vowel 

llie second person singular feminine ardese is remarkable , 
according to analogy it should be ardsi or ardse In the third person 
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iiogtilar masculio^ arS-so fasti' final u u changed to the aeo^t 
being drawn forward to are Ihe feinimne ar^is la quite peculiar* 
it ought to be aresi (are-asi) In the first person plural we find 
that the initial a of asisa, etc , has been restored, as, ardoH^a 
(asis) The second person plural ard-asit is a contraction frotn 
arefit-asit (asi^t) In the third person plural masculine aien-is, 
seems to be a termination, only used when compounded with 
another verb, the absolute form being ase , in the feminine arc/j- 
m the termination seems likewise to be a shortening of aaij 

That oui conjecture with reference to the formation of this tense 
IS correct is corroborated by the Astml There we find tba 
forms aremalus masculine, feminine aremalis,* etc In AstOri the 
Imperfect of the substantive verb is asillus (very likely only asilus, 
as there is no reason for a double 1 ), feminine aailis , asilu, femi- 
nine asili 18 the participle past, formed exactly (from 
to be) like the Marathi = to which the termina*- 

tions of the substantive verb accede, as in Sindbl (ho-si), MarStbl 
(asal-on^ 

This formation of the Imperfect, on the base of the Present 
with the addition of the Imperfect of the substantive verb, is quite 
pecuiifir to the Dardu dialects , with regard to this tense they 
quite struck out a path of their own, being apparently guided 
by the foimation of the Present Definite 
8 — The Pietente 





Singular 

1 

Mas 

aregas, 

aregis, 


I brought 

2 

Tus 

Ros 

Res 

arega, 

areye 

”} 

Tliou broughtest 

d 

aregu, 

aieyi, 


She} 




Plural 

1 

Bes 

areyes, 

com We brought 

2 

Tzos ' 
Tzas 

j- aieyet, 


You brought 

3 

Rib 

Ras 

]■ areye, 


They brought 


It seems that there is only a Preterite or Aonst in the Dardu 
dialects , a Perfect is at any rate, ft it may exist, not given in the 
conjugational survey 

The form ar^a seems only to be a euphonic change from ardya^ 
the participle past To this participle the terminations of the 

♦ Th* fonns given (m p 23 are analogy they should be written, as 
apparently misprints , according to all we have done 
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nubfitazitivc verb accede, as this is tbe case in the Siadbl Pret^nte 
First person masculine ardga-«, feminine lirdgi-s , Sindhl, si— —as 
Sya-se mascubne, feminine 8ya-se, I am come , se- 

cond person arSg^ masculine, feminine ardye , m Smdhi similarly, 
in masculine, an feminine, as fiy-^, mi 8. ^ fli-afi, thou art 
come In the third person singular, aregu and ardyi seem to be 
mere participles, without a termination , aregu being apparently 
another form of the participle past masculine The plural of the 
participle past seems to be ar4ye, to which the terminations €8 and 
et accede, no distinction of gender being made in the plural In 
the third person plural, we have only the plural of the participles 
Without any termination This is fully borne out by the Aston , 
where we have arS-s, are s (very likely an-s, as elsewhere too), 
plural ards, feminine arg-es, etc 

It IS very remarkable, that the participle past is used in the 
Pardu dialects in an active sense too, as in Persian, whereby they 
have managed to form a Preterite of the active voice from Tran- 
Bitive verbs , whereas in the idioms of Upper India o. 'passive con- 
st! uction is resorted tb, the past participle of transitive verbs 
having only a passive meaning The only exception is made by 
tbe Bangdlly which has likewise used the past participle* in an 
active sense 


9 — The Pluperfect 
Singular, 


] 

2 

3 


Mas ardgasus, 
, ardgasis, 
Tus ardgaso, 

„ ardgise, 
Eos ardgasu, 
lies aregasi. 


™ I I had brought 
^ I Thou hadst brought 

} She } brought 
Plural, 


1 

2 


Bes 
Tzos ) 
Tzfis J 
fils 

Kss 


ardgeses, com 


We had brought 
You had brought 


j- They bad brought 


ardgeset, 

ardgese, m 
ardgisiji, f 

The Pluperfect is formed in the same way as the Preterite, only 
atw, etc, being added to thb past participle, as shown already 
under the Impel feet In the third person plural feminine, we 
meet with the termination which correepouds to the femi- 
nine rfi asij,* they were (p 19) Iji seems to be another termi- 


Shotdd very likely be written a$iji according to hantp (p 18) 
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nation of the femiDine plural, for in AstOif we find only uwtead 
of ban in the form hanf The Aetorl affixed, as shown alreib^ 
under the Imperfect^ the termination alus 

In ooncluBion, we will give a fable from Dr Leitner's Dardtf 
Legends, p 17, composed in the Aston dialect It runs thus — 

Eyk tsh^ekeyo kokdi ek asilli , sese soni thul d^li , se tshdj 86 
kokOi te zanma Iflo w6i , tule du dSy th€ , ee ekenu lang hall , ko« 
kdi der p6y, mtiy 

Moral AnSsey mam am ham. 

LSo arem the apejo lang bil6 

From the grammatical remarks we have premised, we can 
pretty fairly explain this piece 

Eyk or ek is one (p 7), tshdy is woman, and keyn apparently the 
feminine affix of the genitive preferring to kokdi, feminine, hen ) It 
would be very remarkable, if the affix ks, k6 should be used in the 
Astori , else the genitive sign in A slot I is 4y di, or, as it appears 
eyn Perhaps tsh^eke is to be taken as one word Afl^/^^=.was, 
feminine (p 19) Sese, ablative singular, /rom that, by that (else 
written je-se) Soni is the genitive singular of gold From this it 
would appear, that ey is only to be pronounced like short e (equal 
to i'l Thul egg, feminine How is it to be wntten, thul or tul ? 
We do not hesitate to consider thul a faulty spelling, as no aspe- 
rates are to be found in the Dardu dialects The denvation of tvZ 
IS unknown to me Ddli, was given, the past participle — dits (Pan- 
jabi), as explained above The literal translation runs, therefor^ 
thus 0/ a woman one hen was , by that an egg of gold was 
given 8e tshey se, fiom that woman , se is apparently an ablative 
postfix, corresponding to the Ghilghitl sO fjO) , the affix nyO, put 
down for 'the AstSri is not to be found here Zanma signifies food, 
origin unknown, Ido signifies much (p 13), in Gbilghitl bodo , 
wdi 18 the feminine of the past participle, and zanma must there- 
fore be feminine , we cannot find the meaning of w^i amongst the 
list of verbs Tul4 is plural, eggs With regard to ddy-thd (or dey 
td) — toki signifies to do, ddy td is very likely a compound verb like 
the Hindi to be in the habit of giving , it would there- 

fore signify et wilt be %n the habit of giving, (in future) it will (al- 
ways) give two eggs Sd, that {le, woman) , ehenu,f^om one the 
nu seems to be the ablative postfix, identical with ny6 Lang ig an 
adjective, the exact signification of '^ich is not known, very likely 
its meaning is deprived Kokdi d€r, the stomach of the hen , 
ddr is put down on p 6 , onj;in unknown Kokdi has no sijnpi 
of the genitive , is tne gemtive affix i perhaps dispensed wiA, 
when the noun ends m i ? or does ft form a compound (I'atpam- 
sha) With d€r ? Piy (pBi), very likely a past participle (femiDin^t 
U> burst, Hindi died is, the Kokdi, (Bindl 
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Banfilrrit Mfia ooireBpondfi exactly with the 

SaDsknt dead 

The first of the moral An^y man! ani bani signifies liter- 

ally of (anese) the meaning (mani) %8 (bani) iHs (anI 

apparently femmme^ as ban!) The following words are, we behere, 
to be interpreted thus Lso arem td, having made (or said, as m 
Hindi, where irotT the same sense), I will bring 

(get) muck , ape -80 lang bil6, he became deprived of the litUe (be 
had) Apo signifies in Ghilghiti and very likely in Ast5ri also, 
little (p 13), Sanskrit mwil , so is postfix, /rom , bild, he became 
(P 18) 

There can be little doubt that, if more Dardu stones are brought 
to our knowledge, the grammatical structure of these dialects will 
soon be aatisfactonly settled 

The public is indebted to Dr Leitner for the discovery of 
these most interesting idioms , which, when once more known m 
their details, will shed many a ray of h^ht on the development of 
the cognate idioms in the plains of India. They involve a most 
interesting philological problem, — how idioms, identical and col- 
lateral with those m the plains, have, though apparently totally 
separated from them, gone through the same process of internal 
decomposition and reconstruction The Dardu races, like their 
brethren the Kafirs m the Hindu Kush, are at present, from 
all we know, sunk in the deepest ignorance , but the day is 
perhaps not far distant, when even these barbarous or semi-barbarous 
members of the great Anan family will be reclaimed to a cmhsed 
life, which can only be done, in the first instance, by an acquaintance 
with their language He who opens the language of a barbarous 
race, lays thereby the foundation-stone of its future cmlisation 

E Trumpp 



Art V ^degradation OR DEVELOPMENT 
Pr%mUvve Culture By Edward B Tylor 2 vols London Jofen 
Murray, 1871 

T he author of “ Researches into the early History of Man*^ 
kind ” has given to the world a very valuable addition to 
the particular department of ethnology which he cultivates, In these 
volumes He has made himself, by an enormous amount of 
labour and care, one of the most reliable authorities regarding the 
primeval customs and beliefs of mankind The book before us 
contains a vast amount of materials which are partially digested 
into general theories, and which afford a foundation fora great deal 
of thought regarding most important subjects connected with the 
history of man We shall make it our object m the present paper 
to study carefully the two opposite ethnological theories with which 
Mr Tylor is occupied m this work, and which he has called the 
degrc^ation and the development theory respectively 

It has been a widely prevalent belief m many parts of the world 
that the present race of men is composed of sadly degenerated 
descendants of primitive ancestors who were greatly superior to 
any present representatives of the human race We need not now 
enquire into the origin of this belief , the fact of its existence and 
widespread prevalence is sufficient for our purpose We can trace 
it m the worship of ancestors which is the characteristic religion 
of China and which prevails throughout the whole of the East , 
we can see its operation m all the legends of a golden age, when 
mortals weie considered fit companions of the gods, and when 
exploits of wonder and deeds of daring were performed by men 
upon whom the favour of heaven had lested The same belief has 
resulted m the modern theological doctrine of a primeval Paradise 
and a subsequent Fall, which lies at the foundation of a large part 
of mediaeval theological speculation In this doctrine, it is assum- 
ed that the first pair of the human race were created in a state of 
moral and intellectual perfection , that a full revelation was made 
to them of God's nature and laws , and that all the faculties and 
capacities of human nature were found m them in a state of perfec- 
tion It is assumed that they continued in this state of moral 
and intellectual perfection until, by^he seduction of an evil spirit, 
they broke a certain apparently arbitrary commandment , that then 
they fell from their perfection and their punty, were dnven fpoql 
paradise and the presence of God, and became subject for the first 
time to death and all the ills which flesh is heir to " It is assumed 
that after this, wickedness multiplied, that from henceforth thb 
vast majority of men were cut ofi from all knowledge of Qod 
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■except the traditions and relics of that onginal revelation which 
was made to man in his condition of perfection and happiness, 
which traditions and relics, however were not sufiScient for their 
moral and spiritual guidance , and that to a very small minority, 
a chosen section of the human race, a gradual revelation was made 
which should, after many centuries had elapsed, be made known 
to the whole world for its enlightenment and salvation Thus 
this theory maintains an absolute degeneration of the whole of 
the human race with reference to the original condition of our first 
ancestors , while at the same time it admits of a certain relative 
progress, brought about by supernatural means, m a small section 
of the race, as compaied with the vast majority who continued 
to sink, by the working of natuial causes, into deeper and more 
hopeless degiadation 

There are many, however, who hold a theory of degeneration 
of a much less extreme and more philosophical form bat not differ- 
ing essentially fiom that now described has practically 

resolved it&eJf into two assumptions First, that tbo history of cul- 
ture began with the appearance on eaith of a semi-civili2ed race 
■of men , and second, that fiom this stage culture baa proceeded 
in two ways, backward to produce savages, and forwaid to produce 
oivilized men ” * 

This degeneration theory has received many rude shocks m 
recent times flora a great many diffeient quarters Geologists tell 
-us that the earliest relics of human life upon the earth indicate 
that man’s first condition was one of savagery, that he bad nothing 
but rude stone implements, that be was ignorant of the use of 
fire, and that he advanced gradually through the stone, bronze, 
and iron ages to his present state of culture Philologists give us 
a kind of evidence, limited in extent, which leads to a similar 
conclusioa History fads to establish the theory of degradation 
because it does not begin till comparatively recent times Many 
of those who look unon the Bible as containing the oldest true 
account of man s existence, do not admit that it supports a doctrine 
of a pnmitive state of advancement and a aubsequent deckne 
And finally, ethnology has collected an enormous mass of evidence 
bearing upon the question, which every careful and unprejudiced 
student must admit to have great influence m overturning that 
view of human degradation which has so long and in so many 
countries borne sway ovei the human mind 

The general thesis which Mr Tylor endeavours to mamtam in 
the two volumes before us, is thus stated in his own words •— 
That the savage state m some measure represents an early condi- 
tion of mankind, out of which the higher culture has gradually 
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been tieyeloped or evolved, by processes still m regulfiw O|ienktf0tt 
as of old^ the result sbowiDg that, oa the whole, progress faa^ 
prevailed over relapse” In making a brief review of the atteaipt 
to maintain this thesis, we find the work naturally dividing itselC 
into four gieat portions In the first of these evidence is collected 
from relics of primitive arts such evidence as has been rendered 
familiar to modern readers by the science of Prehistoric Archaeology 
To this must be added the facts for the knowledge of which we 
are indebted to the study of language This portion of the work 
13 manifestly only preparatoiy to that which follows m tlie second 
part, and which is really the most itoportaub of them all, inasmuch 
as it furnishes the key by which the author explains all the 
psychological and other difficulties that meet him afterwards, 
namely, the doctrine of souls, or Animism In the third great 
portion the doctnue of souls is merged into the more extensive 
and complicated doctrines of Spiiita and Deities, leading us more 
immediately to a study of various systems of religion Finally, 
we have a long and interesting chapter on religious cultus, being 
an account of important religious ceiemonies with their meaning 
and lieaimg upon the geneial subject of discussion We shall give 
oui attention successively to these four great classes of subjects 
I In dealing with the gieat arid various mass of facts which 
constitute the history of general human cultuie, the author appears 
to set out with two leading hypotheses which it is bis object to 
establish These hypotheses may be thus briefly stated First, 
that there is amongst men a power of developing culture from the 
rudest beginnings , and second that cultuie thus developed has 
an invariable tendency to survive through succecniing generations. 
With reference to the first of these two piopositions the author 
admits that a people may degenerate from a comparatively high 
state of culture and also that elevation from a low state of culture 
IS frequently the lesult of contact with more civilized races. Thus 
the out-lying offshoots of a great tribe or race aie frequently 
placed ID unfavourable circumstances, and, consequently, of 
necessity degenerate from the condition of their brethren 
who are more favourably situated Thus also when a more civil- 
ized race comes into close contact with a less civilized one, a 
transmission of culture takes place by which the latter is elevated , 
unless, indeed, the difference in culture between the two be 
firo great that the latter is corrupted and rumed by acquiring the 
more artificial habits and inclinaticms of their powerful neigh boursL 
But independently of these two occasional lesults of peculiar cir- 
cum stances, there is amongst men a certain power — an mventive 
faculty — by which an instrument, an art, an ability M developed 
mto something better “ Thiougbout the varioua topics^of 
histone Archasology, the force and conveigence of its testimony 
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tipon the develo^ent of culture are overpowermg The relior 
discovered m gravel beds, caves, sbell-mounds, terramares, take- 
dwelliDgs, earthworks, the results of an exploratjon of the super- 
ficial soil in many countries, the comparison of geological evi- 
dence, of histoncal documents, of modern savage life, corroborate 
and explain one another The megalithic structures, menhirs, 
cromlechs, dolmens, and the like, only known to England, France 
Algena, as the work of races of the mysterious past, have been 
kept up as matterB of moderu couaUvioUou aud rocogmiied puipoBO 
among the ruder indigenous tribes of India The senes of an- 
cient lake-settlements which must represent so many cen tunes of 
successive population flinging the shores of the Swiss lakes, have 
their surviving representatives among rude tribes of the East 
Indies, Africa, and South America Outlying savages are still 
heaping up shell-mounds like those of far-past Scandinavian 
antiquity The bunal-mounds still to be seen m civilized coun- 
tnes have served at once as museums of early culture and as 
proofs of its savage or barbaric type It is enough, without 
entering further here into subjects fully discussed in modern special 
works, to claim the general support given to the development 
theory of culture by Prehistoric Archaeology ** * 

But the facts of Prehistoric Archaeology are not, according to 
our author, the only ones which tend to establish the proposition 
in question The history and antiquities of the useful arts attest 
the existence of a natural power of invention and development 
amongst all races of men The appearance of any art in a parti- 
cular locality, where it cannot be shown to be foreign in its origin, 
IS a primd facie evidence that it is indigenous amongst the people 
with whom it is found And if its history could traced, the 
probability is that it could be shown to be the result of a develop- 
ment from a still simpler and luder original The researches of 
philologists lead to a similar conclusion Language grows, which 
means that men have a power of multiplying and rendering more 
expressive the signs of their feelings and thoughts Those pro- 
ducts of the imagination which we call myths also grow they 
are developed in accoi dance with natural laws which have already 
been partially discovered, but which still remain a sul^ject of m- 
terosting scientific enquiry 

The second proposition which Mr Tylor endeavours to establish 
18 , that any element of culture once developed amongst a people 
has an invariable tendency to curvive, even long after its meanmg 
has been forgotten, and the general culture of the people has 
advanced far oeyond it There is certainly nothing very recondite 
in this proposition, nothing which would seem to a casual observer 
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to be at Till staking Yet its very wniphoity and obviousness is aa 
evidence of its scientific truth, &nd the cumber of facts and 
tratioDs which the author has brought to bear upon it renders the 
discussion one of extreme interest It is only a particular way 
of stating that principle of connection which binds together differ- 
ent generations of men into a harmonious unity The fathers give 
to their children that knowledge and those habits which they 
have themselves inherited or developed The children receive 
this inheritance with filial reverence, preserve it in some respects 
unchanged, develop it m some of its elements to suit their ad- 
vancing civilization or changed circumstances Frequently a par- 
ticular ancestral custom or notion continues amongst a people 
long after the general condition of civilization has advanced far 
beyond that in which it originated Such a custom or notion 
IS called by our author a “ survival , ’ it is a relic of the past, a 
fossilized product of a time and a people long gone by As a 
survival it cannot be understood except through a knowledge 
of its history A knowledge of its history furnishes likewise an 
important element towards the study of the past history and 
condition of the people 

These two principles which we have thus briefly examined 
furnish the key to the whole of the work before us The author 
makes use especially of what, by a happy invention, he calls sur- 
vivals for the purpose of solving many of the difficult problems 
with which he grapples It would be impossible in the course of a 
brief article to do any justice to the wonderful variety of fact and 
circumstance which are made use of in the elaboration and sup- 
port of bis theory All that we can do is to refer to some of the 
important results which he has reached and some of the conse- 
quences which follow from them Carrying with us then the lead- 
ing principles which he has unfolded in what we have called the 
first part of his woik, we shall advance to the consideration of 
the second which comprehends the doctrine of Souls 

II In this doctrine the author sees the essential element of 
religion A people may not hold any clear belief regarding a 
Supreme Being, or future retribution, or any of the other great 
doctnnes which constitute the religious belief of a higher civihxa- 
tion , but if they possess a simple belief in the existence of 
Spiritual Beings, either human or not human, they cannot be 
dfiscnbed as non-religious This belief is the root-element of all 
religion , it appears to be almost tmiversal in its prevalence , it 
IS f£e original trunk upon which all the other elements of the 
higher religions are grafted “ The conception of a personal soul 
or spint among the lower races may be defined as follows — It is 
a thm^ unsubstantial human image, in its nature a sort of vapour, 
film, or shadow , the cause of hfe and thought in the individual 
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it Animates , independentlj possessing the personal consaonmess 
and volition of its corporeal owner, past or present , capable of 
leaving the body far behind to Sash swiftly from place to place ^ 
mostly impalpable and invisible, yet also manifesting physical 
power, and especially appearing to men waking or asleep as a 
phantasm separate from the body of which it bears the likeness , 
able to enter into, possess, and act in the bodies of other men, of 
animals, and eren of things*'* 

How this conception of the sonl has been attained may |;^rhaps 
be inferred from the language used by savage and other races in 
describing it It is frequently spoken of as a shade or shadow 
similar to that unsubstantial image caused by our bodies inter- 
cepting the light of the sun It is spoken of ^is breath or air, thus 
being likened to that essential condition of life, the vital air which 
we breathe It may be suggested by dreams and visions, by the 
passing of the breath from the body at death, and by many other 
similar phenomena of human life 

However this conception of the soul may have been acquired, it 
manifestly contains within itself elements which only require a 
little development and elaboration m order to produce some of the 
most important elements of the woilds great religious systems 
The soul, according to savage conceptions, is capable of departing 
from the body even during life, as for example, m dreams when 
the person fancies himself far away fiom the place whei*e hie 
body lies At death, it is absolutely certain that the soul does 
leave the body, but amongst few, if any, savage peoples is it be- 
lieved to cease to exist Vaiious views are entertained regarding 
what becomes of it after it has left the body, and from the 
nature of these views we can draw important conclusions regarding 
the religious and moral condition of those who hold them The 
highest moral conceptions of a people will undoubtedly exhibit 
themselves in connection with this belief regarding the future condi- 
tion of the souls of their deceased fiiends or enemies And Mr 
Tylor has placed in tb4 hands of moral philosophers, most important 
materials for supporting, or modifying, or over-throwing current 
ethical doctnnes Piofessor Calderwood, wnting m the Qonte^~ 
porary Review oi January 1872, thinks that “recent investiga- 
tions of savage life are tending towards a confirmation of an 
intuitional philosophy, and what is now required to make this 
more manifest, is a rigid scrutiny of the vast mass of evidence now 
at command such as would raUke it possible to throw off the acci- 
dental, and clearly mark out the constant and uniform testimony 
of the several stages of life on the highway towards civilization 
Probably this writer is somewhat biassed by his desire to support a 
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• 

pet theory, and we think it is a pity that formidable names sncH 
as "intuitional,” development, ’ and many others should exerctsa 
such a power over men whose sole object should l>e to reach the 
truth We shall examine as thoroughly as we can in this bnef 
article the ethical elements which show themselves in the vast mass 
of facts which Mr Tylor has collected from the records of savage 
nations regarding the soul 

The leading essential fact connected with the sours existence 
which IS of woild-wide distribution is, of course, that it continues 
to exist separte from the body which it leaves at death Now m 
this continuity of existence, the soul may either be connected with 
some other physical organism, oi may have a separate spiritual 
existence "The one is the theory of the Transmigration ot Souls, 
which has indeed iisen from its lower stages to establish itself 
among the huge religious communities of Asia, great in history, 
enoimous e\en in present mass, yet arrested and, as it seems, 
henceforth, unpiogressive in its development , hut the more highly 
educated world has rejected the ancient belief, and it now only 
survives ra Eurorpe in dwindling remnants Far different has been 
the histoiy of the other doctiine, that of the independent existence 
of the personal soul after the death of the body in a Future Life 
Passing onward thiough change after change m the condition of 
the human race, modified and renewed in its long ethnic tJourse, 
this great belief may be traced from its crude and piiraitive mani- 
festations among savage races to its establishment in the heart of 
Clinstianitv, where the faith in a future existence forms at once an 
inducement to goodness, a sustaining hope through suffenng and 
across the fear of death, and an answer to the perplexed problem 
of the allotment of happiness and misery in this present world by 
the expectation of another world to set this right * 

With reference to the special ethical question which we wish to 
discuss, it makes very little difference to us whether we are dealing 
with beliefs regarding transmigration or continued independent 
spiritual existence We find ethical notions prevailing amongst the 
one class of belief as well as the other The character of an indi- 
vidual in his life in one body determines his condition in subsequent 
births as frequently as in the case of separate futuie existence 
Now if we examine the notions of savages or barbarians regarding 
the state of the soul after death, we may arrange them apparently 
into three different classes. First, w^have those notions in which the 
soul IS represented as enjoying a meie continuance of its existence 
in the present life without any matenal change except that of being 
separated from the body, or joined to another similar body Secondly, 
we have another class of notions in which certain qualities or 
conditions not properly ethical, such as bravery, rank, endurance. 
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determine the future state of the diaembodied or tratosmigrftted 
soul And finally, we see arriongst many peoples, especially those 
approaching the higher culture, a distinct recognition of moral 
retnbutiou in a future life, the good being rewarded and the evil 
punished Let us see what we can learn from this analysis 

A glance at these classes of notions regaiding a future life dis- 
covers a tiansition to a distinct ethical consciousness , but m the 
first and simplest theories there appears to be no element which 
we now recognize as ethical A study of the illustrations which 
Mr Tyloi has collected bearing upon the simple continuance theory 
will lead us to the conclusion, however, that there are certain 
pnmary elements which form, as it were, the giound-work upon 
which moral principles may afterwards be based Wild Indian 
tribes look forward to a land where they shall engage in labours 
and enjoy pleasuies similar to those of the present life They 
collect together in their imagination all that is good, all that they 
take pleasure in , they form with this a conception of an ideal 
existence better than the reality which is around them , they 
project this ideal image into the future life and beheve firmly 
that they will one day realize it 

Kow there is not much here that WB would consider ethical , 
but there appear to be the same principles m operation which in 
a higher culture produce true ethical doctrines There is the 
formation of an ideal conception of life — something to be aimed 
at, and to be hoped for There is a gathering up in the mind 
of all that IS thought to be best and happiest m human life, and 
a distinct hope of attaining to it Now what is the highest aim 
of a moral life, as we uudei stand it, but the striving after an 
ideal? And if our ideal be higher, moie complex, ana more per- 
fect than that of a wild Indian, still the mental principles involved 
appear to oe essentially the same 

We now ascend a step higher and observe a second class of 
notions regaiding a , future life in which there is an important 
element added to that which we have been considering The life 
which now is continues beyond the grave , there is here also a 
projected ideal of that which is most esteemed in the present 
life But in addition to this there is distinct recognition of a 
causal connection between present character and future condition 
Those who have been brave in battle, who have shown fortitude 
in suffering, who have occupied an exalted rank, are rewarded by 
a life in every way desirable in the spirit land Thus the enjoy- 
ment of the ideal life is considered the appropnate reward of the 
most estimable character And thus there is a dutinct reoogmtion 
of a better and a worse m human character, of something considered 
noble which we should seek after, and of something considered 
unworthy which we should shun We do not find here any 
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lob ideas as right or wrong, the good or virtue. BvA 

do fi^ eertain <]^uahttes and conciitions which sire considered 
orthy of approbation, and deserving of reward And undoubt- 
ily this conception of the worthiness of these qualities and 
>nditions must practically operate as a rule of life , and there- 
>re with reference to the mode of its operation it is essentially 
loral 

We cannot, therefore, agree with Mr Tvlor when he says that 
on the whole the evidence tends toward the opinion that the 
muine savage docfenne of the future life either involves no 
loral retribution, or accepts it only at a rudimentaiy stage • 
a the contrary, we think that the principles which we have 
ten m operation are essentially moral Ibe ethical standard 
-the ideal life— of the savage is not that of the more cultured 
an But still there is an ideal life either as a present object 
approbation or projected into the future , and the veiy exist- 
ice of this ideal object of approbation and desire constitutes a 
oral aim m life 

Undoubtedly the moral elements of such doctnnes are rudi- 
entary , that is to say, the moral standard has not beeu developed,, 
le idea of abstract good or virtue has not been elaborated, the 
)tion of duty, as distinguished from particular actions which one 
lould do and a particular character which is deserving of ap- 
obation, has not been conceived But there is very distinctly 
hibited a sort of frame or setting into which these developed 
hical products may be fitted as soon as they are formed As 
lowledge increases and experience is gained, the idea of a woithy 
e may be modified , but still as an ideal it must always occupy 
6 same position The abstract ideas of right and wrong, the good 
id evil, are, m the higher culture, distinctly seen, whereas m the 
wer they are not , but the principles in accordance with which 
ese ideas are formed appear to be at work in the lowest cul- 
re, and the mode m which these ideas influence the life finds 
close analogy m the lowest culture The ethical elements, 
erefore,, which we would vindicate for savages do not consist m 
ose developed abstract ideas of nght and wrong with which we are 
miliar They consist rather in certain modes of thought — what 
ant would call Forms — certain ways of looking at life and the aim 
life , the matter of these forms being supplied by an ever varying 
d continually accumulating experience The most primitive 
d therefore most essential of th%se modes or forms of ethical 
ought is the formation of an ideal life, an actually unrealized 
0 in spint-land Perhaps this ideal is first formed in projection, 
it were, into the future, and afterwards recalled into the present 
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fawi ap^ied to certain qualities and conditions of actual hfe Ho#- 
e?er this may be, tbe important form of ethiical thought 
appears to be tbe connection of the ideud life as a consequence 
with the actual life as realized And the only other step necessary 
to tbe oonrpletion of ethical doctrine ts tbe formation of certain 
moral ideas as right and wrong, which constitute tbe matter that 
ezpenence supplies to fit m to those primitive forms which we 
have been considering These abstract moral ideas, however, are 
found only m religions systems of peoples who have advanced con- 
siderably on the high road to civilization Arhongst the ancient 
Egyptians, the well-known ^ Book of tbe Dead ” is the record of 
the existence of an idea of virtue and a belief in future retnbution 
In the hymns of tl>e Rig-veda abstract moral ideas are continu- 
ally appearing, showing that the writers of those hymns had 
advanced to tolerably matured ethical conceptions As to the man- 
ner m which these moral ideas are formed, the historical study 
which we are conducting does not infoim us They appear more 
or less clearly expressed in various systems of higher culture They 
apparently take the place of other cruder and more concrete con- 
ceptions which form the ideal ethical life of more pnmitive peoples 
They are not, therefore, essential elements of universal ethical doc- 
trine That which is essential must be formal, and we have 
endeavoured to indicate briefly and crudely what we think are the 
important foimal piinciples 

It is with regret that we leave the discussion of this part of the 
subject, as we think that historical analysis alone can decide some 
of the disputed questions m morals The old battle-field between 
tbe theory of intuition and others opposed to it appears to be 
" shifted , and moralists would be much better occupied in endeavour- 
ing to make an accuiate investigation and analysis of the ethical 
phenomena of history, than in engaging in never-ending specula- 
tive discussions about questions which mere discussion can never 
decide We now advance to a study of the doctrine of spmts 

III We have collected in this t^rd part most important ele- 
ments for the study of what has been called the natural history of 
religions In old dajs when the adherents of every great religious 
system made an exhaustive division of religious into the absolutely 
true and tbe absolutely false, viewing his own religious system as 
the sole lepresentative of the former class, there was not believed 
to be that community of principles and origin between different reli- 
gious systems which scientifiS investigation is now demonstrating 
But careful and unbiassed enquny is gradually leading men 
to the conviction that religious systems are not isolated phenomena, 
that there is not one of them which is not intimately connected at 
many points with all the others which have preceded or co-exist 
With it This conviction is at the foundation of the various modem 
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Attempts to ooQstroct a scieiice of religioua No scieaoe oi 
«enes of phenomena can be ooDstrocted unless those pbrniomeB^ 
are recogniaed as goyerned by laws and connected together upon 
some raUenal and discoverable pnnciples The work before us 
cannot claim to be a science of religions , but it contains a great ainl 
vaned ooUection of facts systematically arranged, which must be most 
valuable to the professed student of theology The general prm- 
ciple m subordination to which the facts aie arranged is expressed 
in the following sentence — “ It seems as though the oouceptiou 
of a human soul, when once attained to by man, served as a type 
or model on which he framed not only his ideas of other souls of 
lower grade, but also bis ideas of spiritual beings m general, from 
the tmiest elf that sports in the long grass up to the Heavenly 
Creator and Ruler of the world, the Great Spirit * The facts 
which are adduced appear, m a general way, to bear out the truth, 
of this theory 

The most direct and immediate employment of the con- 
ception of the human soul m religion is, of course, manes- 
woiship or the worship of the souls of deceased ancestors la 
this case the objects of worship are actual human souls, exist- 
ing separately from any material embodiment But m the 
great msyonty of lower religious forms the spirit is supposed 
capable of becoming embodied, of connecting itself more or 
less permanently with some material object Thence arises 
the theory of possession, of spirits, usually malign, taking up 
their abode in human or animal bodies and speaking and icting 
tbrougb them. Thence arises Fetishism, in which spiritual beings, 
good or evil, are supposed to be embodied in particulai objects, to 
act through them, to communicate by them Thence aiises the 
worship of stocks and stones,'' believed to beau embodiment of 
some spintual agent Fiom this oiigm, by a little development, 
Bpnngs the practice of idolatry, which involves essentially two 
ideas , that of the idol being, in a sense, a representation of the 
unseen spirit, and also its embodiment or abode The vanous 
forms of nature- worship are but different manifestations of the 
same ground-concep+ion The great powers of nature are personi- 
fied, considered to be exhibitions of the power of some spiritual 
beings analogous to the human soul , and these occupy a ruling 
position in the great hierarchy of polytheism From this point, 
the exercise of the generalising power leads either to a religious 
doaUsm of good and evil as amount the Persians, or to a kind of 
monotheism in which some one of the great deities is elevated ^ 
a supreme position, the others being degraded to the rank of lower 
deities, or angels or demons. Into any criticism of the details 
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wLich are brought to support these |)ositions we eannot at preswit 
enter, but shall make some general ‘observatwns which occur to ua 
regarding their inhuenee upon current Geological beliefa 

1 If the facts contained ‘in these Yokmes be true, and the 
inferences naturally following from them consequently well founded, 
the hard and fast line of demarcation which has been supposed to 
separate Ohnstmnity from other and lower forms of religion mast, 
to a great extent, be obliterated Many modern Christians have 
been accustomed to look upon Chnstianity as the only divme reli- 
gion, all others being so called human religions, as the only abso- 
lutely true religion, all others being absolutely false, or if true at 
all containing only so much truth as has been received by tradition 
from some primeval revelation, or as has been excogitated by the 
•natural reason of man Such, however, is not the <JODception of the 
relations of Christianity to other religious systems which we should 
form from the book before us We find that there are in- 
numerable beliefs connected with religion which appear to 
take their rise m their crudest form amongst savages or bar- 
banans, which reappear more or less purified amongst people 
of higher stages of civilization, until finally they are incorporated 
in tlm Ohnstian system The mass of evidence at our disposal 
tippears to lead to the conclusion that there is an actual histoncal 
connection between lower and highei systems of religious beliefs, 
that the former have formed as it were the stepping-stones bjr 
which the minds of men have nsen to the latter, and that all reli- 
gious conceptions have advanced and become punfied, from our 
human point of view of course, by keeping pace with the progress 
made amongst the other mental and moral elements of our consti- 
tution The strangely complicated character of human life and 
human history forbids us to isolate any one element as the reli- 
gious, and fancy that it can be implanted and make progress inde- 
pendently of all the others , it forbids us also to isolate any his- 
torical period or people and fancy that they drew their religious 
beliefs from a source entirely different from that which is the com- 
mon origin of all religious belief We may maintain strenuously 
that Christianity is the best and truest and purest form of religious 
life that the world has ever seen, and also maintain just as strenu- 
ously that the most essential elements of Chnstian belief are found 
more or less crudely exhibited amongst peoples whom we look 
upon as heathens. 

2 As another conclueioU from this investigation, we point out 
that the distinction usually drawn between natural and revealed 
religion is untenable The distinction beween natural and revealed 
religion, as commonly understood, does not mean simply that 
there are truths which are peculiar to revelation , or that Chnstiam- 
ty has commumcated to us what we could not have leaiut from 
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any other sonroe of knowledge, aad has exerted on the httnum 
spirit a diviue and holy influeoce unattained and unattainable by 
any other moral agency , for, so understood, the disUnction docs 
not seem to admit of question But the nation generally attached 
to the phrase ‘natural religion’ is that there are certain religious 
ideas, pnnciples, doctrines, which are within the province of hu- 
man reason, and have actually been evolved by it, as distinguished 
from certain other ideas and doctrines which he altogether be- 
yond that province, and which can be known only by a special 
authoritative communication from heaven Examining the con- 
tents of our religious belief, it is supposed that we can discern in 
it certain elements which are not exclusively Christian, which the 
human mind is capable of excogitating from its own resources 
without supernatural aid, which were actually recognized by 
thoughtful men before Christianity, and are still believed by 
many who do not accept the peculiar or characteristic doo- 
tnnes of the gospel In this distinction thus eloquently stated 
m a recent lecture by Dr Caird for the purpose of condemning it, 
we have a position which cannot be maintained consistently 
with the facts and conclusions contained in the volumes under 
review All religion is in a sense “ natural,” as all religion may 
be in another sense revealed All religion is relative to the facul- 
ties of our human nature and is the expression of our most deeply 
felt spiritual wants and longings, and is therefore in that sense 
natural All true religion, likewise, should have reference to 
something out of ourselves, to something higher and better than 
ourselves, should be to our minds an interpretation of the highest 
raeamng of things around us, and of our own lives in relation to 
them, and in this sense should be a true revelation m our hearts 
of the divine Hence, if we would wish to understand one 
religion in its fulness we must study others which have prepared 
for and led up to it And in making this study it will not do 
to abstract certain elements supposed to be natural, rational, or 
the reverse, and arrange them in different* bundles and call them 
by different names This will be doing violence to the facts of 
history, to our own nature, and to truth We must take the 
elements of our human nature to constitute one whole, and the 
religious facts of history to be a great harmonious unity, if we 
would wish to understand the nature, the powers, and the com- 
plex life which we possess 

3 The history of religions is of something essentially subjec- 
tive, a history of the subjective notions and beliefs which have 
home sway over the minds of men It matters not whether we 
turn our attention to the low^t or the highest form of religious 
behef, this is true The external material tacts of the umvmise 
are everywhere and at all times pretty much the same The eiler-i 
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Ml mam's iife'faave vaned ^^esHy^ lit 19 tme, at different 

tiaieftaod^n diiforent countttos of tke world , iHit ike vanattou bas 
iieeu chieiy ux aceideotal ciraumeUuQces flehgioiiB ktstoiyaad 
progress are essentially isubjectwe, although espresemg thera^ra 
tu ob|ectiye forms This applies to all religioo, whether soM^alled 
uatur^ or revealed, as well as to revelatioo, the source from wbidi 
religion is excited aad advanced Revelation is an iQward light 
in the heart of man, enabling man to interpret the meanii^ of 
external nature, or to put a meaning upoh otherwise, to him, 
meaningless phenomena. The language of any 80>called book- 
TevelaUoQ la but the expression recorded for the use of after times 
♦of the religious light and life which were glowii^ and throbbing 
in the hearts of those by whom it was spoken indeed a so-callod 
revelation which is simply external, a series of words uttered and 
tieard, an object presented to the senses, an event taking place 
must be entirely meaningless and useless, unless they serve to 
call forth a response from the heart, unless they are caught hold 
and interpreted and invested with meaning and kfe by the 
tnmd of the individual to whom they appear 

IV la the study of the history of religious cultus we must 
carry with us the results which we have already reached. We 
have had certain materials laid before us from which we may 
learn something as to the kind of experience which first 
gave nse to the conceptions of the human soul, of the future 
existence of that soul, and of the ideal life m the future or 
in the present which is the object of ethical consciousness 
We have seen that this conception of the soul furnishes 
the type upon which the conception of the more extensive 
world of spirits is based, a conception which nses finally to 
n Bpmt supreme over all There remains to be considered the 
doctnnes and customs which have ansen out of the relation believed 
to exist, and the intercourse held to be carried on between the 
human soul and other spiritual bemgs The most important 
elements of this religious cultus are prayer and sacnfice. 

There is nothing in the conceptions of either prayer or jsacnfice 
which could not naturally anse out of the belief that men are 
related to other spiritual beings in something the same Ivay as 
they are related to one another The prayers 'tyhiph rode 
barbarous tubes present to their deities are pretty much ike 
same as the requests which they make to persons m authority 
amongst themselves , that is,« they are formed after the same 
model, conceived m the same spirit, although of course jthd 
obgects after which they seek are different We should natur- 
ally expect therefore that prayer, being the expreasioa of the 
most deeffiy felt wants of men, would vary neatly amongst dif- 
ferent pe^les according to the nature of the ideas which 
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dootirmte m tbeir miock aod U>eir state of ocrHure Witere 

the minds of the people have not ansefi above Btilitanan 
tions we need not expect anything higher id their prayers. Wfa^ 
there have been formed distinctly ethical Kkas of right and wroeg 
we may certainly expect to find these, if any where, in the peti^ 
tions presented to the deity The few specimens of pm^era 
collect^ by Mr Tylor are sufficient to b^r out the geneml 
theory which he wishes to support But we think that a much 
more extended study of the prayers of different peoples might 
result in important disoovenes in the history of religious and moral 
thought The examination of this field of research sUll requires to 
be performed, and when it is thoroughly carried out by a competent 
scholar we have no doubt but a great deal of light raav be 
thrown upon obscure questions connected with the history of 
humanity 

The custom of piesenting saciifices follows just as naturally as 
prayer from the geueml conception of the relation between man and 
higher spints And the meaning of the sacrifice, that which 
It is designed to express, must of course vary according to the idea m 
the woi shipper’s mmd of his relations to the deity We have many 
instances in which the saciifice presented is considered to be only 
a gift designed for the use o^ the deity with a view of pleasing 
him or securing his favour We have other cases in whicb^ 
besides this, there is involved the idea of rendenng homage to 
him as superior And finally when moral ideas, and the concep- 
tion of God as supreme have arisen, the meaning of sacrifice 
comes much more complicated It involves the idea of propitia- 
tion, of giving up to G(xl something valuable to the worshipper 
as an expiation of sm committed Thence arises the sacnfiofe of 
children, the cutting off of members of the person’s own body, and 
the presentation of other things valuable to the saorificer In 
this 18 iftvolved also the idea of substitution, that the sacnfioe 
presented is a substitute for the life of the sacnficer which has 
been in truth forfeited by the commission of sin, but that a merci- 
ftil deity IS willing to accept some other offenng as a substitute 
or as a symbol of the life which ought to be sacrificed 

All these and other ideas involved in religious oultus are abun- 
dantly illustrated in the chapter before us Many of these ideaa 
have found their way up into Christianity , many of them are still 
incorporated m the theological systems of Christian churches, 
some of them have been rejected, ^me of them are now being 
rejected by the increasing enlightenment of the modem world. 
Let us see what conclusions we can draw from this progress 
religious history 

1 No Single phase of religious thought appears to be final 
Every religious conception is a successor more or less purified and 
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developed to some one that preceded it ^and is itself a stepping-s tone 
to some higher and, it may be, truer coDoeption which is to follow 
It Every religious system must conteun in it matenals taken 
from other religious systems out of which it may have sprung , 
and 18 liable, nay, judging from the history of religions, certain 
to become develop^ or ponded or, it may be, corrupted into 
somh thing else The doctrine of the development of religious 
belief IS now a firmly established scientific principle, whatever 
view we may take as to the manner m which that development is 
brought about, or as to the standard by which it should be judged 
2. Consequently it is not proper for the adherents of any 
system of religion to rest m that system as absolute truth 
As far as the human mmd is concerned there appears to be 
no such thing as absolute truth, or at least to human faculties m 
our present state of existence the knowledge of absolute truth is 
unattainable. It is right that men should seek to know what is 
true and good ^ it is nght that they should reject what will not 
stand the test of examination, and that they should receive as an 
article of belief what their intellect and conscience approve But 
to rest m any system of religious beliefs and to cease searching 
after something still better and higbei IS a sign not of the culmi- 
nating point of a religious character, but rather of religious death 
3 Religious beliefs appear to be valuable chiefiy from their in- 
floence upon moral character Almost as soon as moral ideas 
iwan to be formed they were connected with religion And the 
beliefs of religion afibrding, as they do, a sanction and a power- 
ful motive to the practice of that which has been regarded as 
virtue, have exercised a very powerful mfluence m the formation 
of morals. We say this of all religious beliefs whether we regard 
them os being true or not The argument that the good moral 
results of a religious faith prove the truth of the principles of the 
religion is a false one Granting that correct moral ideas have 
been once formed, the presence of a stroqg religious belief will 
have a powerful effect in stamping as it were those moral ideas 
upon the character But this is true of all religious beliefs, unless 
there be involved in them elements essentially unmoral 

But we must leave the subject with the reader The book 
must be read in order to be appreciated, and deserves to be care- 
fully read And it should be particularly interesting to people 
in India who have so many opportunities of becoming acquainted 
vjjth the customs and beliefs of tnbes comparatively low in the 
rabks of civilization and of adding to the amount of available 
knowledge regarding the subjects we have been discussing 
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I N proceeding to investigate this portion of the subject, it will 
be necessary to consider separately the different services 
entrusted to the CommisRaiiat Department Of these the sup- 
ply of sustenance foi men m health, and for patients m Hospit^, 
technically called “ Rations ” and “ Diets, ” naturally takes 
precedence There is no intention of criticising here the bill of 
fare , or of entering upon any elaborate discussion regarding the 
dietetic value of the aliment provided for the soldier in propor- 
tion to its bulL Suffice it to say that the quantity provided is 
even more than ample It remains to be ascerteuned, whether the 
quality of the edibles and potables supplied is the best obtain- 
able for the money, or whether equally good articles could not 
be procured at a cheaper cost Paterfamilisw, wroth at what he 
may consider extravagance in his household accounts, or puzzled 
by the domestic enigma of how to make ends meet, can at least 
scrutinise closely each item making up the “ dim*d tottle” of 
his expenditure, and solace himself somewhat by issumg the 
ukase for retrenchment m what he conceives the right direction 
The public, albeit justifiably indignant at the continuance of the 
Income-Tax, is not so fortunate “ Victualling and “ dieting ” of 
European troops figure for a large amount m the Military porr 
tion of the Budget , but any one anxious to mvestigate these 
items of public expenditure for himself, will look in vain for any 
appendix exhibiting details affording a satisfactory check on them, 
or indeed over any part of the Commissariat Department grant 
This IS to be regretted , for, if data for ratios were given, the 
vesocUa quce&tio of economy would, in this instance, be brought 
within the ken and ready apprehension of every housewife evenu 
It 18 particularly unfortunate too for the purposes of this article, 
ti^t this information is wanting , for in its absence, the precise 
economic effect and scope of the observations herein to follow; 
must be the less readily appreciable Howbeit, the gener^ 
reader will do well to bear in mmd, thatr from what may prvmA 
facte appear a trifling difference in the price of a com^ 
modity, when calculated in the aggregate for the consumption of 
say 36,000 men, a total amount will present itself, often per- 
fectly startling in magmtuda ScoUiU^'* a little oft mak’s it 
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mickle ” A truism, be it observed, that mainljr underlies economy 
113 any country, but more particularly so m India Enough said, 
however, by way of preface ! To the subject 

Bread — To provide the ** staff of life for the soldier, the Com- 
missaiiat officer is concerned with three operations, viz^ the purchase 
of wheat, the grinding of it into bread stuff, and the baking of the 
latter into bread In none of these transactions would there appear 
to be any systematic attempt at economy In place of wheat being 
purchased either by contract, or by direct purchase in the bulk 
for the whole year’s consumption at harvest time, when, of course, 
it can be procured cheapest , save in the one instance of the Boviil’s 
flour mill at Cawupur (which will be referred to presently) it is 
now bought as required, to meet the daily consumption Thus 
Government buys in the very dearest manner possible It may 
be urged, that buying m large quantities necessitates large store- 
rooms, and entails risk from the ravages of weevil, etc To this 
It IS readily answered, that natives have most excellent, simple, 
and cheap methods of storing wheat without risk from either 
weather or insects If does not concern the subject to describe 
these ingenious contrivances here , it is merely n'=‘ce8sary to make 
the fact known that they do exist, aud are cheap and effectual And 
further, that the very native dealers retailing to Government inva- 
riably employ them In fine it is calculated that by the present 
retail system of purchasing wheat a loss (all risk of storing con- 
sidered) 18 entailed of at least 20 to 25 per cent Say the daily 
consumption is 3,600 maunds, and that the price vanes m the 
average from Rs 2 to 3 a maund, some conclusion as to the large 
amount which might be saved annually, were better arrangements 
made for wholesale purchases at the propei season, can easily be 
arnved at Be it understood that the Commissary General, not the 
Executive Commissariat officer, is responsible for this annual waste 
of public money " 

in co-i'elation with this sub-division of the subject, it may be 
veil to notice here an item of expenditure which figures in the 
Budget for about 4 to lakhs of rupees annually When the 
pnce of certain articles v%z, atta, dhall, ghee and salt, exceeds a 
fix^ limit " compensation for dearness of provision” is paid to the 
native soldier This boon is a relic of bye-gone days, when it 
was deemed politic to fling an occasional sop to the sipdhi Cerberus, 
which mifeht show its teeth Granted ostensibly m tbe first 
instance as an indulgence, it is now regarded as a right , but 
looking at tbe item in the latter aspect, it is affirmed, that m 
many instances it is unnecessarily paid, and in most instances 
more is paid on this account than need be It may so hap- 
pen that from some local cause or through the machinations 
of native dealers, the pnce of gram may be fictitiously raised at a 
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gamson station , or it may be, that the sadden inffuz of laig^ 
bodies of troops into a district may lead to a like result , bat 
surely with the improved means of intercommunication now at 
command, a little prudence and foresight would prevent a heavy 
pecuniary loss to Goveinraent on such occasions It is not un- 
common, particularly in the vicinity of native States, to find 
gram selling m a Cantonment at famine prices, while at a distance 
of perhaps less than ten miles it is moderately cheap M9.yhap too. 
at the same cantonment a large establishment of carnage is main- 
tained, which might, within reasonable limitation be utilised for the 
transfer of the gram from the district, but which is kept m com- 
plete idleness unless an emergency call for its employment with a 
moveable column Under all circumstances, therefore, it xs sug- 
gosted, that money compensation should never be paid , but that 
wheu the price of provisions exceeds the piescabed limit, the Com- 
missariat Department should be empowered to supply m kind 
It is believed by this means, the heavy item of compensation 
for dearness of provisions would seldom, if ever, appear in the 
public accounts 

Until within the last five or six years, wheat was ground as well 
in the Government bakeries as elsewhere throughout the countiy 
by the primitive native hand mill — bread material being likewise 
prepared from the meal by hand labour These operations are 
now generally performed by machineiy, but no uniformity of 
system exists A word legarding the introduction of this machi- 
nery Considering the vast and accumulative inventive genius, 
which has been for generations employed m Europe m bringing 
flour mills to the peifection they have now attained, it would 
naturally be supposed, that the only difficulty m the way of the 
administrative head of a Department desirous of dispensing with 
the cumbious, and it may be added, hi thy native methods of obtain- 
ing flour above referred to, would be m selecting the most suitable of 
the numeious excellent models befoie }jim But far from it , 
a late Commissary General, ignoring all expenences, determined to 
strike out a new line of his own, and in an evil hour lent ear to 
the flattering tale of a certain would-be Archimedes in the depart- 
ment To descnbe the fantastic crudities, and ** horrible inventions 
(%7vter alia, his chef d'ceuvre^ a beautiful combination of a knead- 
ing machine and guillotine lu one) of this lash aspirant for mechanic 
fame, might doubtless be amusing, Jiut would hardly be edifying 
Suffice it, that after wasting large sums of money, this visionary 
left nothing but ' wrack behind,*' to wit, amorphous fiagments of 
wood and iron, circumjacent m eveiy large station, sad evidenoea 
of hiB folly and pesumption It roust not be thought that tbia 
little epifl^e in tbe caieer of a foolish amateur inventor is narrated 
with any ill-nature , but merely as a warning, and m hope that it 
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xaSLj serve pour m<mrag$r lee Hutree Again, the Commissariat 
Commission of 1864 suggested, that a very superior flour mill, welt 
known as “ Boviirs Patent Blast Mill ” should be introduced in o 
this country But how has this excellent suggestion been acted 
on ? In place of any attempt being made to ascertain m the 
first instance, by careful investigation, what was likely to prove the 
most suitable locality for the experiment, and what were the 
conditions of supply there required in view to a machine of the 
proper dimensions being provided , one of the largest size was at 
once ordered out by the Secretary of State, and directed to be 
tried at Cawnpur The machinery arrived, as likewise the miller 
to work it , when it was discovered that a costly building of five 
stones high was needed, which took four years to erect Mean- 
while, the miller on a salary of Rs 400 a month remained idle, 
and the machinery had to be carefully protected and stored, with 
every risk of detenoration in such a climate But this is not all 
though the mill has been working well during the last two years, 
and though most excellent flour has been provided from it for 
many neighbouring stations, still it is a failure m a financial point 
of view What is the cause of this ? Mainly there is not enough 
duty for the machinery to do, or m other words, it is proved 
that a mill of too large dimensions has been provided for the 
locality in which it has been established Can there be a greater 
evidence of what unreasoning and unreflecting folly may effect 
towards rendenng abortive the soundest conception ? Further it 
may be added, that in not two stations are the appliances for 
producing flour alike, consequently, although the cost of laboui and 
other conditions may be but little dissimilar, the price of 
production varies notwithstanding often in the proportion of 
cent per cent The same remarks apply to bread-baking 
No two sets of ovens are alike , and most of them are of the 
rudest construction possible The consequence is that the cost 
of fuel 18 quite double what it should be and would be, were 
ovens of improved and really scientibc construction used The 
moral to be derived from all this is, that, if Government really 
desires to obtain the full benefits of increased efficiency, cleanliness, 
and economy, which the introduction of machinery into its 
bakeries is so well calculated to afford, it would do well to appoint 
a skilled mechanical engineer, with full power to initiate and 
supervise all arrangements m view to a uniform system of work- 
mg being establish^ ^ 

Meat — Notwithstanding all assertions to the contrary, the 
beef ration issued to the soldier is indubitably of much poorer 
quality than it should be , while the mutton, as is universally 
admitted, is simply execrable Breeding and fattening animals 
for the shambles has almost been elevated into a science iq 
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Englapd , whereas the people in this Gonntry have^ for the 
most part^ strong religious prejudices opposed to every thing of 
the kind Certain it is that unless Government takes direct action 
in the matter, no improvement m the quality of the naeat ration 
can be looked for Moreover though Government has persistently 
endeavoured to blind its eyes to the fact, it is one the no less 
real in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, that the stocks 
of cattle and sheep (of the latter more particularly) are becoming 
gradually, but steadily diminished, and rapidly tending toward^ 
complete exhaustion The resources of the country in flocks 
and herds are doubtless very great in proportion to the demand 
for flesh , but still it must be remembered, that as wealth increases^ 
a largely increased consumption by natives is to be anticipated 
Besides, however great the resources of the country may be, they 
can never be expected, throughout all time, to stand the heavy 
dram now caused by the wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter 
of cows and ewes It will hardly be credited, but is a fact 
nevertheless, that of the animals slaughtered throughout tba 
country, at least 90 per cent are females A further evidence of 
exhaustion may be found in the circumstance, that the price of 
cattle and sheep has increased and is still increasing year by year 
in a degree which cannot otherwise be accounted for In fine, if 
Government desires to save itself from a great future embarrass- 
ment, and the concomitant heavy outlay sure to result, it 
would do well to reconsider its decision, all too eagerly arrived at, 
in concurrence with the opinion of the Commissariat Commission 
of 1864- “ not to connect itself directly or indirectly with breeding 
farms small or great” The reasons for this decision are nowhere 
sot forth , but it is presumed it may be ascnbed to prudential 
considerations, and to the dread Government has of being entan- 
gled in heavy expenses Breeding cattle for slaughter pays in 
every other country , and why should it not pay in India, it may 
be asked ? Of course every thing must depend upon the manner 
in which these farms are established, to make them either econo- 
mical, nay profitable, as they assuredly should be, or quite thq 
reverse Strange to say, the Secretary of State m endorsing 
emphatically the opinions of the Government of India relative 
to the non-establishment of breeding farms, adds, ‘ that this 
decision should not be considered as adverse to the establishment 
of model farms, which subject would have due consideration here- 
after” Elsewhere, model farms ai% naore frequently maintained 
in connexion with stock breeding as a primary object , and why 
this important branch should be specially neglected in India, is 
not quite apparent Indeed, it is believed, lor reasons abovQ 
touched on and further to be shown, that in India, more particu- 
larly, cattle-bieeding has become an imperative duty, and should 
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assuredly be associated m every scheme for Oovernmeot model 
farms. To go further, it is mamtaiued that in the possession, 
without fear of injunous competition, of the natural outlet afforded 
in the ever present demand for farm produce of all kinds ^or its 
European troops and for European residents generally, lies the only 
chance Government has of establishing model farms on an ineic- 
pensive, and even remunerative basis. The expenment must be 
initiated cautiously and tentatively Exemplary illusbratioQ is often 
the aptest method of description m treating of practical matters 
Therefore, to roughly shape a scheme — Let the different garrison 
and HOtdr stations be grouped into circles of supply, and m each 
circle let some central locality, presenting the best facilities for 
pasturage, cte, be carefully selected It is probable, that Govern- 
ment waste-lauds would frequently be found available Let 
the cattle and sheep required for slaughter-purposes be then 
bought, and drafted to each station therefrom , care being taken 
to select and retain all animals approved for brood purposes 
Thus, gradually, a nucleus of promising stock would be foimed, 
which, when crossed judiciously and intermediately, would soon 
yield a type of animals for the bharables, rivalling the highest 
standard of foreign breeds. It is necessary to add that, as the for- 
mation of these d6p6ts would render possible large reductions m the 
establishments now maintained at each station, any original outlay 
incurred would soon be recovered , and thereafter they might be 
made not only self-supporting, but highly remunerative In 
connexion with cattle dep6t8, home farms for the production of 
gram and green fodder for the stock, might with advantage be 
established. At these might be tried all the experiments necessary 
for developing and improving the agriculture of the country In 
short, they might be made to answer all the purposes of the model 
farms, the establishment of which is now occupying the atten- 
tion of the Agricultural Department , to which Department the 
above remarks are, theirefore, specially commended 

Having thus disposed of the question of the quality of the meat 
ration, it is now necessary to consider its present cost Previous to 
J86^, meat rations were invariably supplied by contract. The 
average rates paid were Rs 9 for beef, and Rs 12 for mutton per 
hundred pounds Even now, when rates have become nearly 
doubled, a cow yielding from 140 to 1 601bs of meat for rations, 
besides the hide and di^biis, can be purchased at Rs 8 on the aver- 
age , while a sheep weighing 201bs when dressed, besides the skin 
and offal, can be bought for about Rs 2 On the other hand, grass 
feeding for 15 days only, was all that was stipulated for from con- 
tractors , and this condition was rarely insisted on in its integrity 
Such being the case, some idea may be formed of the handsome pro- 
fits enjoyed To obtain a meat contract was to secure a colossal 
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fortune It is notorious, that the contracts granted at the above 
named rates, were sublet at Rs. 6 per lOOlbs for beet and at Be 7 par 
1009t>3 for mutton Even at these rates, therefore, profit must have 
been possible All this notwithstanding the Commissariat Commis^ 
Sion of 1 864 expressed itself satisfied with the rates, and even suj;^ 
gested an increase in those paid for mutton In effect, however, the 
rates for beef have been since much reduced This has been brought 
about through the discontinuance of the contract system, and the 
substitution of supply by direct Commissanat agency The pnoe 
of beef which is issued six days in the week, has been reduced to 
about Rs 7 per lOOtbs on the average , while the rate for mutton 
has remained stationary General Norman recently boasted that^ 
although the pnee of provisions generally had increased greatly, 
still the cost of the soldiers' rations had bc^n cheapened He is 
entirely leticent, however, as to how this desirable result has 
been attained , and gives no credit where credit is due, namely, to 
the Executive Commissariat Officers, through whose good exertions 
a large saving in the cost of the meat ration has been effected 
Nor has any attempt been made to ventilate the subject further , 
albeit It might well have struck any ordmanly acute observer that, 
if a considerable saving were effected by the unskilled and un- 
systematic efforts of Executive Commissanat Officers, a good deal 
more might be expected to be achieved m the same direction, when 
the light of expenence was fully turned on the subject. The utmost 
discrepancy exists in the rates at the different stations on the plaina 
These vary from 4/J 2 to 9/ per hundred pounds for beef , and from 
7/8 to 1 9/ per hundred pounas for mutton The rates for meat on the 
hills must, for sometime, necessanly remain high , but excluding these 
from present consideration, there would seem to be no special cir- 
cumstances or conditions to which the great difference m rates above- 
stated can he attnbuted The fact is, that Executive Commissanat 
Officers are permitted to make such exertions as they may severally 
please towards an economical supply, while those whose duty 
it IS to systematise and control their efforts, remain supine, 
complacently monopolising the credit due to others It has 
been stated above, and the assertion is no loose one, that, on the 
average, a cow yielding 1 40 to 1 fiOlfes. of flesh for rations, can be 
bought for 8/ Add to this on the aven^ for feeding previous to 
slaughter, and for expense of establishments, &c , Rs 1-8 , and a total 
cost of 9/8 results Deduct value realisable for hide, ddbria Ac, , 
and the sura of Rs 6-4 remains as the pnee of 1 40 to 1 60ibs of flesh* 
Or say 4/8 to 4/ per hundred pounds To ensure this, and even 
a more favourable rate still, three points must have speou^ 
attention 

I Careful selection of cattle, and thwarting of the dealeiji’ efforts 
at monopoly 
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II UtiiisAtioti of the d^bns, and sale of hides, skins, &c 

III Control of Waste at slaughter-honses, and ration stands. 

Oatile ard now bought from the native dealers, large and sinall 

together, at an average rate per head at pretty much the price 
demand^ Few Executive Commissariat Officers have either the 
recjuisite time, or experience, to enable them to select cattle, and 
to judge, even approximately, of what the outturn is hkeiy to be 
This duty is delegated to native agents, aided by butcher 
sergeants The latter diaw ?0/ a month pay for their work, and 
bften possess even less experience than Executive Commissariat Offi* 
cets themselves The establishment of the depdts, above advo- 
cated, Will doubtless do a great deal towards equahsing the prices 
paid for cattle , but even with the best experience, no accurate 
estimate of the value of a live animal offered for sale can be arriv- 
ed at without the aid of weighing platforms Though these are 
commonly used in Europe, all applications on the part of Execu- 
tive Commissariat Officers for p^mission to introduce them into 
Government slaughter-houses m this country, have met with stern 
denial 

The price realised in the different executives by sale of hides, 
skins, ddbns, and offal, vanes in as great a ratio aa that of meat, 
tildes are now bought for the Government Tannery at Cawn- 

f iur, in the market at from 2/12 to 3/ each, while freshly slaugh- 
ered hides of the largest sixe are sold in the neighbounng 
Commissariat Executives at pnces varying from 2/ to 3/8 at the 
butside Sheep skins are bought for 6 annas and upwards > 
while Government itself realises at 2-6 to 4 annas Again, no 
attempt has been made to obtain a general contract for 
the purchase of hides , though it is telieved that, either 
at the Presidency, or in England, one could be obtained at 
very supenor rates Nor is there any reason why Government 
should not ship to England direct This trade is in the hands of a 
single firm at the Presidency, and m ordinary times is very lucra- 
tive , while during anj? crisis on the continent of Europe, when the 
shipments to England from Russia, Germany, or Austna, for instance, 
become interrupted, a splendid fortune can be made in it in a few 
months Further, the fot, suet, marrow bones, neck, tongue, head, 
liver, horns, and hoofs— m shprt all that is styled technically the 
d^tis of an anitnal -^18 now included and sold as offal for a mere 
fiohg , on the average at 4 annas a head for cattle, and at 1/6 
wer heAd for sheep It is cOitain that for fiat 6 to 8 annas per 
neAd, and for tnutton suet 2 annas to 2/6 per head could readily 
be oikained from the railway authorities for use in gpieasing car- 
nage wheels. Whereas on the other baud, there can be no olgectioa 
to the marrow bOnes, nObk, tongue, heart, and liver, being included in 
the ration, m proportion, say, for half their weight m ordinary flesh.. 
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Most of these |)ortions of tl)e ddbris readijy fetch, singly^ 
retailed to soldiers and to residents, what the purchaser pays tW 
Commissariat •for the whule ddbiis and ofifal put together Fur- 
ther, there is no reason why, by a slight apphcation of the artai, 
the horns hoofs, and bones should not be fully utilised, by being 
converted into valuable commercial pioducts , while the offal with 
triflmg expense might be made to afford a moie valuable fertilising 
agent than even guano In Bne it is affirmed that in the cost 
at least 4/ per head is recoverable for the hide, ddbris, &c , and 
from 8 to 9 annas per head fiom the cost of mutton To con- 
clude, the loss by wastage m (ftessmg at slaughter-houses, and m 
issue at ration stands, is calculated as quite equal to H pdt* cent 
This could be reduced to a minimum, with but little trouble, by the 
Commissary Geneial m communication with the Commander m 
Chief 

Rice ^The Commissariat Commission of 1 866 states — That rice 
was first issued to the soldier in 1 840, since which, a daily ration of 
4 ounces has been issued Tint neaily ninety pei cent of the 
Commanding Officers and Medical Officers consulted, state that 
the ration is excessive , and some stato tb it it i& not touclied 
by the men That the greatei portion issued is eifchoi wasted, or 
pilfered, or exchanged for some other article That not unfre- 
quently nee is roasted and ground and then mixed with coffee , 
an equivalent portion of the latter being stolen That the only 
reason that can be assigned foi the issue of so large a rice ration 
IS, that It was looked upon as a substitute foi vegetables, which 
latter were not commenced to be issued till 12 years later 
That the ration should be reduced to 2 oz , and that thereby a 
saving of some eighty thousand rupees a year would be effected 
The only notice taien of this veiy cleai and cogent testimony 
as to the rice ration being excessive, and as to tlie fact of a very 
limited portion of the quantity issued being really either con- 
sumed by the soldier, or benefiting him in any way, was that flour 
was ordered *‘at the option of the soldier” *to be substituted foi 
rice In other words, that u dearer, and equally useless substi- 
tute, should be provided , and mark f ^ — “At the option of the sol- 
dier” What the British soldier was supposed to do with the flour, 
or how he was to cook it, and how he was expected to digest foqr 
oz of flour cooked in any shape, m addition to his already more 
than liberal allowance of food, is nj where explained Qad such 
an order been issued a century or so ago, when the sous of Mars 
were arrayed in all the gorgeousness of full-bottomed wigs, a use 
for the flour might have been divined But albeit, ** the powers 
that be ^ in this ail-wise nineteenth century, would consider such 
use of flour as sinful waste it might be shewn, were the subject 
concerned with discipline and obedience, that at least the Goyem* 

1 u 
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ment of & century ago, would never have been guilty of the 
folly of permittiDg the soldier an option as to wbat he might 
deem go^ for himself in the shape of meat and dnnk It need 
hardly be remarked, that the flour order has remained ever 
since its promulgation a dead letter The only reason that 
can be assigned for the issue of nee, is stated to be that, when 
it was first included m the soldier’s ration, no vegetables were 
supplied But as will be shewn presently, no expense has been 
spared of late years, to improve the soldier’s vegetable ration , and 
seeing that he now has excellent potatoes on his table, when las 
office^ can procure none, and can obtain only native vegetables, 
the recommendation of the Commission aforesaid, that the nee 
ration should be reduced one half, and that a saving of eighty 
thousand rupees annually should be effected thereby, would seem 
far from unjustifiable On the other hand, if it be deemed that 
the soldier is fairly entitled to the nee ration or its money 
equivalent, at least supply him with an article that will 
really benefit him, m place of affording a premium of, say, a 
lakh and-a-half of rupees annually, for the encouragement of pil- 
fenng amongst regimental cooks et hoc germs omne Better 
far, do away with the nee ration altogether, and use the money 
m improving the quality of the mutton ration, and m cheapening 
the cost of malt liquor — boons the soldier would really appreciate 
Sugar and Rum — These are of excellent quality, and are for 
the most part supplied by contract entered into with the Rosa 
Factory, near Shahjahdnpur, m the North-West Provinces There 
IB a nominal competition for the contract for sugar, but the supply of 
rum is quite a monopoly, and as a natural sequence, is very lucrative 
to the happy possessor It seems monstrously absurd that sugar 
and rum, throughout all these years, should have had to be trans- 
ported to such distances at heavy expense, when there are many 
districts in which these products might be manufactured cheaper 
than at Shihiahdnpur In the Panj^b, notably m the Jalandhar 
Distnct, excellent sugar cane is grown, yielding a much larger per- 
centage of sacharrme juice, than that grown in the Bareli and 
Fatbigarh districts This fact has been ascertained by careful experi- 
ments made some years back Then, 25 raaunds of sugar-cane could 
be bought in the Jalandhar District for a rupee , ^ hile,at Shah]ah4a- 
pur, the rate was 7 maunds per rupee A suitable factory, it is 
estimated, could be efetabUshd near Jalandhar at a cost of from 2 
to 2 J lakhs of rupees, wbich sum would be recovered in a couple of 
years’ working It is aflSrmed that sugar could, by this means, 
be supplied at half the present cost, and rum at little more than 
one-third the piesent cost Surely, with these facts before it, the 
matter is one well worth the prompt attention of the new 
Department of Agnculture, Commerce, etc 
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and Coffee — Cbiua tea and ladian tea are issued, m tbe 
proportion of naif of each, to soldiers, everywhere througb- 
out the Presidency , but in Assam and on the hills, tea of 
superior quality is grown, and can be supplied actually cheaper, 
cost of carnage considered, than the “cheap and nasty*' 
China tea now issued , the importation of the latter would 
seem, therefore, very like carrying coals to Newcastle And herein 
we say nothing of the duty incumbent on Government, of fostering 
and encouraging tea cultivation in India in a legitimate way, by 
bnnging a large demand to the door of the planter, and continuing 
its patronage so long as it is satisfied that the quality of the 
supply IS good, and the price moderate Indian tea is purchased 
by contract, but so many petty and vexatious stipulations are 
insisted on, that the European planters are shy of tendering 
Such conditions may be all very well for checking the wiles and 
tricky ways of petty native contractors , but are unnecessary 
and even prohibitory, m dealing with European gentlemen, as 
most of the Indian tea-planters are On the other hand, coffee is 
purchased at each station separately by contract, or by Depart- 
mental Agency The average price paid varies from 5 to 7 annas 
per fib It has Wn calculated that, m dealing with this supply, were 
the natural sources tapped, and were purchases arranged for where 
the coffee is actually grown, mz , m Ceylon ^nd on the Western 
Coasts of the Madras Presidency, the average pnee might be reduced 
to 3 or to 4 annas per lb 

Vegetables — Potatoes and onions are the two kinds of vege- 
table preferred by the soldier There is no difficulty in supply- 
ing onions , and a full ration of potatoes, grown on the plains, is pro- 
vided as long as the season for them lasts After the season, potatoes 
are procured from the hills , and, for an intermediate penod, during 
which they cannot be obtained either on the plains or on the hills, 
stations as f£u: up as Ambdla even, are supplied from the far dis- 
tant slopes of Cberrapoonjee In short, no effort nor expense is 
spared to mamtain an uninterrupted 8up{)ly to the soldier of his 
favounte esculent This is, of course, very creditable and praise- 
worthy , and, doubtless, Government reaps the benefit in the 
consequent improvement in the soldier^ health, and in the 
absence of scurvy in the Hospitals. However, the present 
article is not concerned with pointing out the numberless 
instanees of consideration and liberality displayed by Govern- 
ment m Its never-ceasing solicitflde for the soldier's physical 
well-being , and therefore no mention would have been made of 
the vegetable ration probably, had it not been necessary to notice, 
in oonnection with this portion of the subject, a well-mtentione^ 
but ill-directed attempt which has been made to dissipate the 
ennui of the soldier in this country, by affording him the meeifis 
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of employing his leisure in gardening The idea was that, while a 
healthful recreation was provided him, he would ultimately pro- 
duiieall the vegetables required for his own consumption, beii^ paid 
of course for so doing ^ and thus that profit and pleasure would be 
combined for him To this end, r^iraental and company gardens 
were ordered to be established "file Barrack Department was 
ordered to lay out the plots, turn up the ground, and provide 
maUure , while seeds were to be supplied on indent from the 
Government nurseries at Saharanpur Prizes were to be distri- 
Vmted annually for the best regimental and company gardens, res- 
pectively The initial expenses have been incurred, the seeds pro- 
vided, and the prizes awarded, with great regularity , but the 
result, save in a few very isolated instances, has been ml This 
humihating failure is partly to be accounted for in the fact that 
the efforts of the men have been very desultory, and have had 
hut little support and guidance from their officers, whd could 
hardly be expected to possess either the needful experience or 
interest in horticulture It is feaied, that, not unfrequently, 
native malls have been employed to sow the seeds, and to 
attend to the gardens in so far as was necessary to secure the 
prizes annually awarded with but little discnmination, and m 
a perfunctory manner, by Committees, the members of which 
are usually appointed according to the oi-dmary roster^of duty 
Hie original Scheme for the establishment of the soldier's gardens 
was, however, faulty , and contained within itself the elements of 
its own defeat It was either too comprehensive, if its sole object 
were to provide recreation for the men , or if the more ambitious 
view were entertained of making the gardens self-supporting, as far 
as Government was concerned, and profitable to the men, the means 
provided were inadequate to the end desired Either esotenc com- 
pany gardens alone should have been provided, or paiks and gardens 
on a large scale established under experienced superintendence 
Sufficient encouragem/^nt would have been given to the former, 
were land and seeds provided to each man desirous of employing 
his leisure hours in a healthful occupation , while Jthe latter, iT 
property managed, might be made remunerative, as well as afford- 
ing places of resort for pleasant recreation, where sJso profitable 
wage Ibr labour might be obtained 

MaU Lxguor — This supply is procured from England by con- 
tracts made by the Secretaiy oi State The quality is far from uni- 
form , but, on the whole, may be said to be tolerably good The 
price on tne average paid by Government, inclusive of all charges 
previous to issue, is about 56/ to 57/ a hogshead of 53 gallons , 
while canteens pay 59/ a hogshead Government, therefore, suffers 
a lo^s of about 17/ to Xt] on each hogshead issued The total 
loss on this account may be set down, annoaTly, at from eight 
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to mtki lakbs of rupees A part is, bewever^ reooperated by profits 
on the sale of rum, amounting, probably, to on© and-aialt oar 
two lakhs of rupees annually Of course, the object in selling 
the malt liquor cheap, and the rum dear, is to induce the soldier 
to drink malt liquor, which la considered more wholesome for 
him m a hot climate, than ardent spinta Assuming even that 
this 18 the case, it is a matter of doubt, whether the consumption 
of rum has b^n much diminished by cheapening the former 
Again, it 18 hardly just that malt liquor drinkers should have 
their bererage cheapened at the espense of rum drinkers Fur- 
ther, were the supply of malt liquor not monopolised by Qovernr 
ment, it is believ^ that a keen ©ompetition would arise to 
meet the demand thus opened out , and that more particularly, 
a great impetus would be given to Hill Brewenea Thui^ the 
soldier would eventually get better beer, as cheap at least as he 
does now It is suggest^, therefore, that rum should be sold 
at its actual average cost pnce That malt hquoi^ should either 
be procured, as at present, by Government, and if so, sold at the 
average cost pnoe also , or that the supply should ba left to 
regimental arrangement 

As regards the large surplus of 6 or 7 lakhs of rupees annually, 
which would thus become disentangled, it is conaidered that, 
seeing the country has been groaning under the burden of 
an income-tax, it behoves its rulers to be just befom being 
generous , and, as the amount in question represents the cost 
of a boon withdrawable at will, there can be no sound argument 
against its re-appropnation to Revenue, more particulaarly as the 
boon has not fulfilled the oiyeot the liberal donors had in its 
bestowal But if the money must be spent on the soldier, let it 
be so in some more useful way than m enabling him to 
beer cheap Deprive no man of bis beer j but, by all means, let 
him pay fairly for what he drinks. 

Hospital Diet$ and Oomforta — For the -most part scraggy 
mutton, or fowls and chi^ens, of the *tniia ^eparamt 

muscular deveiopmeDt, go to the pr^iaration of what u comtiBoa- 
ly called ‘‘meat While the ^ spoon diet*^ consists of 

the usual “ slops ” concocted from arrowroot, «ajfo, bariey, nee, 
^ Ac Mitk, butter, and eggs are also simpiied ^ but are of 
the most kifenor, if act revoiting, quakty Oi a ^ruth, «t requires 
that the simple feet be lecognised, for Hospital use, the vary 
bert supplies of -every sort procurable are the ctheapest Gram- 
fed mutton of the bert quah^ should be puevuied. Dairy farma 
and poultry yards shot^ 1^ estabkshed, and afiiiiated to the 
dep6te pnd model farms prevYOuViy advocated. These would 
not only afiord wholesome produee for the oonsumptioa ef the 
Btdk, but might be made highly reiiHiiieciataive, while wppiyMBg 
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a want ^;reatly feH % the Eatojpesn coioamaiutj at eyesrj mofua* 

8ll fit^OD 

Tbm ifi nothing to be Bdid agamst tha quality of the vanous 
fannaceoos lu'tioles of diet abo?6 mentioned. It is, however, a 
well ascertained fact, that arrowroot contains superior nutritive 
and albuminous properties, bulk for bulk, and weight for weight, 
than sago Why then is sago, a foreign product, ever used ? Fur- 
ther, arrowroot is actually procured from England, notwithstand- 
ing that the plant (Maranta A,rundinao6a) yielding it flourishes 
in the Birbhfim Distuct in all the luxuriance of indigenous growth 
Let the Agricultural Department look to the fact 

A few remarks are necessary relative to the wiues and spints 
supplied to Hospitals These are best descnbed as bad, and 
indifferent The quality is most unequal, and barely ever reaches 
the standard of good military port ” The brandy, for instance, 
IS commonly “ pure Bntish corn distilled, or inferior whisky 
sophisticated dh the Gontinent Therefore it follows that either 
too much or too little is paid for it Too little, if it be desired 
to use a pure vinous brandy , or too much, if a corn spirit is 
needed The very best whisky can be landed m Calcutta at 
about 16/ per do^en quart bottles, while really pure brandy 
would cost not less than 24 a dozen The only stimulant used 
m Hospitals to which the above remarks do not apply, is Hol- 
lands gin, which IS, for the most part, of good quality The 
port wine recently obtained from a well-known firm, may 
also stand as an exception, m so far as it is supplied The 
consumption being steamy and well ascertained can easily be 
estimated for , and it is difficult to understand why the Com- 
missary General does not make arrangements, if not direct 
with the growers, at least with the respectable firms dealing 
direct with the growers, to meet the requirements of Hospitak 
in this Presidency Many firms would be found wilhng and 
anxious to keep up the stock at each station, of wines and spmta 
of fixed and uniform i 3 randB and at fixed prices Thus, the 
oonatant cotnplamis of medical officers would be obviated, and 
the best hope might reasonably be entertained that the sick 
received sound and wholesome stimulants 

Barraek Bedding and Hospital Clothing — The scale of 
Barrack bedding laid down is a fair one, and the articles 
supphed are on the whole good Great want of uniformity in 
patterns exists, however, and thus peculation is facilitated The 
sb^ang IB procured from England why it should be so, 
is not manifest There are sixteen cotton mills in Bombay, 
one in Calcutta, and one in the Nerth-Weet Provinces, 
capable of producing excellent sbeetmg of the jjuahty re*^ 
quized, cheaper than it can be procured from England.* Can it be^ 
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IlHkt ID ibis instance, as iQ others, ^ of Indiao mdostrr 

are sacnficed to the insatiable Moloch of Memchester Commerav 
ambition ? 

The remarks relative to the lack of nniformitj in the patteiwi 
of Barrack bedding apply equally to the different articles of 
Hospital clothing It is a pleasure to be able to state, that 
a very large comparative saving has been effected m Hospital 
supplies generally, and in that of clothing in particular, by the 
appointment of native purveyors, subordinate to the Commuh 
sanat Department, m room of the European or Eurasian stewards 
formerly employed The latter were under the sole control of 
medical officers who could not properly supervise them Conse- 
quently, it IS feared that it not unfrequently happened that 
supplies of all kinds, whether required or not, were indented for 
at the very highest scale , the stewards arranging m collusion with 
the native contractors that, while no articles were really delivered, 
the medical officer’s receipts should be obtained under false re- 
piesentations, and that the profits arising should be quietly 
shared The frequency of instances in which stewards had to be 
tned by Court Martial for peculation and misfeasance of all kinds, 
happily led to the change of system The present native 
purveyors have to lodge secunty-money , and are held respon- 
sible, and have to account closely, for all the stores in their charge 
to the CommiBsariat Officer A large saving in the amount 
estimated for in the budget for Hospital supplies has resulted , 
but it 16 regretted that this in fact has not been communicated 
to medical officers , many of whom, being ignorant of it, still grum- 
ble at having lost the services of the stewards, whose cue, of 
course, it was to make things smooth for them 

Barrack Furniture — Other arrangements, to be presently con- 
sidered, have been made for this supply, which has for some years 
heretofore rested with the Commissariat Department It is use- 
ful to explain the system that obtained, if for no other reason than 
to hold up the mirror unmasking to the*pubhc eye au almost 
incredible folly, in the hope that it may not be repeated To 
replace, or repair, a single broken chair, no less than four army 
Departments, two Military Committees, besides the Regimental 
authorities, were concerned To exemplify the modus operandt 
In the first instance, a requisition had to be submitted by the i€igi- 
mental authonties to the Barrack-yiaster, who having asoertamSi, 
by causing the assembly of a Committee, m what degree the chair 
Was damaged, submitted in turn another requisition for the ap- 
proval and countersignature of fhe Divisional Quarter- Master- 
General, when it was forwarded to the Commissariat Department 
to arrange for the work being done The Commissariat Officer, m 
the first place, applied to ike Regimental authonties to aseertaia 
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vhetlier the regiMeBtal wodciiiK^ could, or would, undertake tke 
work Fniiing the workshops, the requisition was made over to 
& contractor for compliance , but, not unfrequently, a freab re- 
Dpiimtioai hckd to be alade out by the Ootnnusganai on the 

Depuitment of Public Works, which^ piobably after memths of 
delay did the work, and delivered it to the Cmnmissanat De- 
piwimenti, which delivered it to the Barrack Department, which 
after presenting it to another Committee of Officers, redelivered 
it to the Begunental authorities The House that Jack built 
is a joke to this 1 It must be mentioned that preliminary 
to all this, the Quarter- Master^Geoeral's D^iartinent at Head- 
Quarters had to prepare plans (some of whicK by the way, are 
unique and curious specimens of the limner’s art), of all Barrack 
furniture, according to which musters were made up, and kept in 
Store as a guide The plans themselves were not considered a 
sufficient guide for construction , and en verit4 they often were 
not, thot^h of Course they should have been. Thus a large stock 
x>f Bsurra^ furniture musters had to be kept up at great expense 
at 'each military station 

The supplj of Barrack furniture is now entrusted to the De- 
partment of Public Works This is a decided improvement in 
some respects, for that Department will at least be competent to 
draw accurate plans, while the services of a “number of the cooks 
who spoiled the broth” will be dispensed with. Still, it ’s doubted 
whether, constituted as the Depaitmenc of Public Works now is. 
Its officers are not already too much overburdened with work to be 
able to devote due time and attention to any increase Why should 
not the Regimental authorities make their own arrangements for 
procuring and keeping in repair Barrack furniture ? A fixed scale of 
furniture being laid down, a fixed sum, estimated for annually, 
might be paid to each regiment, to enable renewals and repairs 
The regiment might then either employ its own workshops, or pro- 
cure elsewhere at option Any saving on the amount estimated for 
should become the property of the regiment;, and should be applied 
for its individual benefit in such manner as the Commander-io-Chief 
might deem fittmg Thus, the Regimental authonties and the men 
themselves would have a direct interest in an economical supply, 
and m preventing wilful damage, or careless bieakage while 
Government would be necessarily relieved of much trouble and ex- 
penso AH that would have to be insisted on would be that articles 
of uniform patterns, constructeH according to standard plans were 
maintained, and handed oVer from one regiment to another, in good 
order and repair This should he no difficult matter to arrange. 

frampoH — As the question of the future supply of transport 
wiH have to be carefully cbnsidered in the sequel piomised at the 
commencemeDt of Part 1 of this article, it is proposed to restriet 
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the remarks here oa this head to a^iDl» m which eooaoaiy » jom 
immediatelj involved. 

Bewaree Oamdit — ^Till within about 20 jears ag(^ the Geverw- 
ment mamtamed its own eatablishment of camels, when what yrm 
called the Rewarreo system of sujfxply was sub^iuted with the 
result of an immediate saving of about one-cmd-half lakhs of mpees 
annually The same system is still maintained 

The Rewaree camel system was one formerly enstsng under 
native rule, whereby camel owners (called Thoke^rsJ were salarr- 
ed to provide camels for tbe traflSc, and general purposes of the 
native Governments An officer was usually appoint^ to snper- 
vjse and administer tbe system but held no pecuniary interest m 
It When adopted by the British Government, it was deemed 
expedient to employ seme native agent of wealth and influence to 
give the system better effect A nominal salary was paid him , and 
further, he weis m reality granted a contract binding him to fur< 
nish camels at fixed rates In other woras the Rewarree system 
in its simple form was not adopted, but a contract based on tbe 
Rewarree system This measure was all very well at the time of 
its introduction, when it was expedient to cultivate sedulously 
local influences , and, indeed, as already said, a large annual saving 
was immediately effected It is, however, worthy of consideration, 
whether the services of such an agent and contractor are now 
needed Roads and rail-roads have had their usual effect in de- 
stroying local influences , while, happily, that of Government has 
become paramount Executive Commissariat Officers can now more 
readily procure camels, if need be, with the aid of the civil 
authontics, than the contractors or Head Chowdries as they are 
called Why then should Head Chowdries be employed ? 

There are from 6,000 to 6,000 camels employed in the 
Panj^b, and the North-West Provinces , and these are all now 
provided by a single Head Chowdry, or contractor His deeds 
of agreement are made with the Deputies Commissary General 
of each circle Executive Commissariat Officers, for whom, be it 
observed, the work iias to be done, have no control over the Head 
Chowdry , who has, indeed, artfully arranged that their authority 
and power of supervision shall be reduced to a minimum This 
leads to tbe worst abuses The rate paid for camels “ present at 
station” IB nearly double that paid for camels “at graae” 
Hence, it is an object to keep the fewest number possible at the 
station. The camels entered on the rolls as “at graze'" are, 
therefore, only penodically, generally once a month, bought into 
the station for muster ana inspection. It is feared that dunng 
the remamder of the month they are hired out for pnvate pur- 
^ses It IB notorious too, that the contracts granted to the 
Head Chowdnes were sublet by them to the Naib Chowdries 

1 N 
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at 6iich gtatioQ at £roia 1 2 aaoas to one rupee 4 anuas per cunel 
per meosem , while the Naib Chowdrj received in tarn 

f er camel per menaem from the Ihokeedara or camel-owuers 
n short, Qovernment pays very needlessly from 1 to l>Sper 
camel per mensem for each camel employed This calculated on 
6,000 or 0,000 camels represents a very handsome income enjoyed 
by the Head Chowdry and his Naib Chowdnes, in addition to the 
monthly salaries of 150 and 20 respectively paid them by Govern- 
ment. The salary of the Head Chowdry has recently b^n raised 
from 100 to 150 a month on the repiesentation, it is believed, that 
he was a poor hard- worked man inadequately remunerated There 
IS a touch of humour m this, irresistibly comic to a native’s fancy 
Many would doubtless be glad to possess an equally good receipt 
for making ^^6,000 to ^,000 a year so easily 

This concludes the remarks under the head Matdnel ” The 
subject has been a difficult one to handle popularly , while in 
considering economy it "must ever be expected that the necessary 
ventilation will not always prove palatable to those who may have 
interests imperilled The writer, whilst emphatically disclaiming 
all pretensions to infallibility in the statements made and opini- 
ons expressed, has endeavoured, by a conscientious exposi of things 
as they appear to himself, to place the public m general in a 
position to judge for themselves His aim has also been to at- 
tract wiser heads and abler pens to a subject of no mean impor- 
tance , and if he has but succeeded m this aim, he is well content 



Art Vn — the BRA'HMA SAMA'J AND THE NATIVE 
MARRIAGE ACT 

T he most importaot social disabilities under which the peopte 
known as the Brahma Samdj have heretofore lahourea, have 
been removed by the passing of a Civil Mamage Billon the 19feh 
March 1 872 When the measure was brought forward m February 
last, some of the Hon'ble Members of the Legislative Council ask^ 
for a postponement , and as the grounds on which they demanded this 
delay seemed not altogether unreasonable, the postponement was 
agreed to, and was on the whole sanctioned by public opinion. The 
opposition, however, which the Bill had to encounter at its final stage 
was to a certain extent, unexpected , and seems to us to have been 
unnecessary and injudicious We believe that in this matter the 
people of India owe a large debt of gratitude to the firm will and 
conspicuous abilities of Mr Fit^ames Stephen , to whom, sup- 
ported by His Excellency the Viceroy and other members of the 
Council, we chiefly owe the abolition of disabilities which were 
utterly repugnant to those principles of toleration under which 
we profess to govern this country We admit that, m legislation 
of this kind, the utmost care and discretion is needed We are 
entirely opposed to hasty reforms, even in the direction 
of toleration But we lielieve that a movement, which has 
largely commended itself to the educated classes amongst the na- 
tives of this country, and which has enlisted the sympathies of 
a number of thoughtful and intelligent persons both here and in 
Europe, has at any rate a claim to be so far recognised by the Go- 
vernment as to be freed as much as possible from oppressive dis- 
abilities The leaders of the movement themselves deprecate any 
interference with, or any appearance of unnecessarily shocking the 
prejudices of those of their countrymen who insist on implicit ad- 
herence to ancient customs and institutions. But they demand per- 
sonal liberty of opinion, and as much protection from an unjust 
amount of social persecution as is accorded by law to native Chris- 
tians and the converts of other religions , and we are distinctly of 
opinion that this enfranchisement could not reasonably have b^a 
domed them 

The deliberations which have aec^pamed the elaboration of this 
measure, and the careful and earnest consideration which has at- 
tended its progress, on the part both of the press and of the res- 
ponsible leaders public opinion in this country, have not been 
unworthy of its importance The gravity of an Act which, for the 
first time in the history of legislation m India, lays down the im- 
portant pnociple that the privilege of legal mamage is neither to 
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be contingent on any religious conformity, nor to be denied to any 
rebgions scruples, can hardly be overrated We consequently b^ 
Eeve that an histoncal i tsxiwi of the fitful progress of the qa^ion 
whilst It was yet under deliberation, may be l»tb useful as a re- 
cord of a most eventful controversy, and interesting to a large 
number of our readers 

The Brahma Samaj, having adopted a mode of worship more or 
less assimilated to that which is sanctioned by the usage of Tbeists 
throughout the world, were not im reasonably anxious to ehmmate 
from their marriage ntes (which had been as yet necessarily m 
conformity with ancient Hindu usage) those portions which appear- 
ed to be inconsistent with their professions and their other ntes and ^ 
observances Babfi Debend ra N4tb Tagore, a minister of the new 
sect, raamed his eldest daughter a few years ago in accordance with 
a reformed ntuab which was specially prepaied for the body, 
and from which all ceremonies inconsistent with its pro- 
fessed opinions were excluded The marriage was presided over 
by a JBiihman minister, and the collateral social observances 
which obtain on the occasion of marnages amongst Hmdds, 
were adhered to Yet his Hindd friends and relatives forsook 
him , they did not even honour the nuptials with their presence 
Since then be has been held to be an outcaste by those who had 
heretofore been dear and near to him Babd Rajnarain Bose, 
another Br4hraa minister, also married his daughter according to the 
reformed ritual, but he likewise was treated no better Since then 
about forty marnages have been contracted in accordance with the 
the ritual laid down by the Sam4j Widows have remarned and 
some Brahmas have intermarried But a doubt occurred to certain 
members of the body, who were interested in the movement, whether 
the marriages celebrated weie valid in the eye of the law Under 
these circumstances they thought of taking the opinion of the Advo- 
cate General in the matter Mr Cowie, m reply to certain questions 
on which fais opinion was solicited said, — “ In the present state 
“ of the law, such marnages are not binding on the parties, 
“and the (so-called) wife would have no legal redress if 
“ deserted by her husand, nor would the offspring of such unions 
“ be legitimate or have any rights of successsion, though it would of 
“course be perfectly competent for the parents to provide for such 
“children by will 1 cannot offer any anticipation as to what 
“ the legislature would or wou|d not do The adoption of a parti- 
“ cular form of mamage by the members of the Biihma-Bam4)a 
“ woukl, in the legal sense, be no more a custom than their adop- 
“ hon of a particular religious creed Any provision made by will 
“by a member of the BiAbma-saxndja in favour of his children 
“ would be paiamount to the claims of any HindA relatives, and 
“ tiim would extend^ so far as Bengal is concerned, to the faiWs 
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“ share tn ancestral as well as to his self-aoquired properij Jn the 
provinces other than Ben^, where the testamentary power is 
more limited, and also in the absence of a will, the children would 
“ not be entitl^ to the succession £ut even where the MLtikdiar& 
“ law prevails, the father may leave by will bis self-acquued pro- 
** perty to his children by a mamage according to the forms adopted 
** by the Brabraa-samdja. It would be a prudent precaution m all 
“ cases for the testator to name the children whom he intends td 
make his devisees, and not meiely to refer to them as bis children 
** or sons or daughters 1 would suggest to the Brahmist commu- 
nity, that it will he of great importance to their interests to obtain, 
“ if possible, some autbontative legal decision on the question (one 
** which 1 regard as at present very obscure) how far the legal 
validity, as distinguished from the orthodox regularity, of marnagea 
** between Hindds depends on the observance of particular oere- 
** monies And 1 need hardly add that mamages solemnised ac- 
cording to the forms adopted by the community, are morally 
** binding on 4;he parties, even though no nghte, which the law re- 
“ cognizes, are hereby created ” 

The opinion of the Advocate General w as tantalising Those 
who thought that Brahma marnages were invalid, were prepared 
for what the highest legal authonty in the land told them But 
still some of the Brahmas, who entertained the belief that such 
mamages were valid under the existing law, hesitated to ac- 
cept the opinion as final in a matter m which the vital interests of 
the issues of such mamages were concerned A laige majority of 
these bowed to the legal opinion, and thought of using it for the 
purpose foi which it was taken At this time the Brahma Sam^j 
was divided into two sections, the Adi Sam4j and the Brdhma 
Samdi^jiX of India, The members of the latter convened a meet- 
ingon 5th July 1868 at the Brahma Mission House, No 300, Chit- 
pore Road, Calcutta, to consider the advisability of memoriahsing 
Government for the legalisation of Brahma mamages Bibu 
Keshub Chuuder Sen presided at this meeting The opinions of 
the committee, appointed at a previous meeting to take the subject 
into consideration, were read After an animated discussion, tfie 
following resolution was adopted — “That m the opinion of this 
“ meeting, it is desirable to memorialise Government for the legal- 
“ isation of Brahma mamages The chairman informed the 
meeting that most of the provincial Br4hma Sam4jes had com- 
municated their opinions, and weA anxious for the presentation 
of a memorial to Government on the subject. Subsequently the 
Br£hfsas represented, through their leader B4bd Reshub Chunder 
Sen, to Government the extreme hardship under which they 
laboured in r^ard to the celebration of their mainages in nc- 
OQtdance with the reformed ntual to which Reference Iw 
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been noAde, atid tba social dtSAbiKttes aiid penalties which they In* 
currcd m the absence of a legal sanction to such marriages Lord 
Lawrence was, at the tune to which we are alluding, Viceroy and 
Governor General of India, and one of the cleverest of English 
jurists was legal member of His Excellency’s Council The necessity 
for the relief sought was manifest, and the reasonableness of the 
prayer could not ^ denied 

On 10th September 1868, the Hon’ble Mr Maine introduced a 
Bill to legalise marriages between certain Natives of India not pro- 
fessing Uw Christian religion The course pursued was just what 
any other enlightened Government would have pursued under simi- 
lar circumstances Mr Marne said that the Bill had been prepared 
at the instance of a sect called the Brahmas, which, since its founda- 
tion by R4j4 Rim Mohan Ray, had gone on progressing In the 
course of the speech which he deliver^ at the meeting of Council 
on the introduction of the measure, the Hon’ble gentleman remark- 
ed— and we think justly — that “it was not the policy of the Queen's 
“ Government in India to refuse the power of marriage to any of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, and be doubted whether even orthodox 
Hindds would wish to deny to the Bribmas a le^l privilege 
fully enjoyed by SantAls and Gonds Some slight difficulty bad 
occurred in the preparation of the measure When relief in any 
matter connected with religion was sought by any sect or body 
** of the natives of India, and when a case for such relief was 
established be held it to be good policy to confine the relief to 
the particular sect or body making tbe application Considering 
the unknown depths of native feeling on these subjects, it was 
better not to generalise beyond tlie immediate necessity , and 
** hence Mr Maine thought the policy which confined tbe relief of 
the Native Conveite’ Marriage Dissolution Act to Ohiistiaos was 
sound, although there were doubtless other classes m tbe same 
poBitioiL But after much conversation with the native gentleman 
above referred to, Mr Maine had convinced himself that the 
^ m*eed of the Brahmas lacked stability The process by which 
" the sect was formed might be increasing in activity , but there 
seemed also to be a growing disinclination to Sbccept any set of 
** common tenets It would be difficult fbi legal purposes to define 
** a Brihma, and if no definition were given, thei^ might shortly 
** be petitions for relief by persons who were in tlie same legal 
^ positwii as the present applyauts, but who declared that they 
could not conscientiousiy call themselves Brihmas Hence the 
** Biil had been drawn with some degree of generality It would 
^ hMjahse mamagw between natives of India not professing the 
CfinstiaD, wnd ejecting to be mamed m accordance with the 
** ntes of ^e Huadik, Mitbammadan, Buddhist, Pird or Jewish 
provided the sumages were celebrated uiider certain 
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** conditiona The reli^oa tteotMoed were recegftiaed 

“ religions of India which were worth referring to ” 

Whether the sect which had been formed more than forty ^ears 
ago, and which, according to Mr Maine, was inereasing in aounty, 
lacked in stability, was doubtless beside the issue rused Many 
sects have from time to tune started into existence few of these 
hare been stable, as the reader of history knows Whether the 
Bengal tbeist would stand the lapse of time, or would be absorbed 
into some other sect, would be idle to speculate upon. But smce 
the Brdhmas asked for relief on a question of vital importance, it 
was but fair that the relief should be afforded to them in some 
shape by the legislature 

The conditions on which, by the provisions of the Bill, relief 
was intended to be given, may according to Mr Maine be sum- 
med up thus — “ That marriages should be solemnised m the 
“ presence of an official to be styled the Eegistrar of Native 
“ Marriages , that the parties should be unmarried , that the 
** husband should be over the age of eighteen, and the wife over 
“ the age of fourteen, and that the parties should not be 1 elated 
** to each other in any of the degrees prohibited m the first 
“ schedule If tlie wife had not completed the age of eighteen 
“ years, the previous consent of her father or guardian was also 
“ required tfhe Registrar would be appointed for each district 
by the Local Government, and would probably be, as in the 
“ case of Parsee marriages, the Registrar appointed under the law 
** for the registration of assurances The Registrar would make 
** a certificate of the mamage, and enter it m Ins registm*, which 
“ would be open to public inspection The Bill also oontamed a 
“ clause legalising prior marriages between the Natives described 
“ in the Bill, if the marriage had been solemnised in the 
" presence of three witnesses, and if the provisions as to age, 
“ consent, and prohibited degrees had been complied with 
** Lastl}, the Bill contained a clause subjecting every person 
“ married under the proposed Act to the penalties of bigamy 
who, duiiDg the lifetime of his other wife or husband, contracted 
“ a mamage without having been lawfully divorced ” 

The motion was agreed to, and Mr Maine said that the Bill 
would m substance be a Civil Mamage Bill It was referred ta a 
Select Committee on 27th November 1868, to report in two 
mootha Several objections were urged against the measure, and 
in the speech which Mr Maine made m the Legislative Council, 
be explained some of the objections. 

The first objection was that it did not apply to Cbnstia&s In 
alluding to this objection, Mr Maine said — ** Every impiitaUon 
** that this Government intends to establish an mequalrty between 
different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects is senoos, and tbfjrefiorft 
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" l am moch uidri>ted to ^lote who have (MUtled oat that thia 
objeotloa redta apoa mu^tpreheosioQ Tbe words whi^ remler 
** tbe loapplioal:^ to peiWs professing tbo Clirmtuui r^ion 
** are taken from the Statute 14 and 15 Vic, C 40, whidi regulate 
the cinl marriage of Chmtians m India. It was neoessarj to 
keep the two systems of registration apart, since it would 
generally not be convenient for native gentlemen and ladies 
to have reooiirse to the Registrar appiont^ under the statute. 
** But the pnnciple of the present measure is to place natives 
as nearly as possible on the same footing as Europeans ” 

The second objection was that civil marriage was only a modem 
institution in Europe , and that India was not sufhcieutly ad- 
vanced to dispense with the necessity of the forms of a religious 
mamage. “ The fallacy of the argument,*' remarked Mr Maine, 
** does not he m the misstatement of the fact, but in the applica- 
^ tiOQ of it, and in the assumption that it has any relevancy to the 
“ condition of India It is true that civil marnage, which was 
** once an universal institution of the Western world, disappeared 
“ for several centunes, and was only revived about a hundred 
** years ago by the Emperor Joseph II . in the hereditary States 
" of the House of Austria, Probably, the last relics of the ab- 
** solute obligation of religious marnages at this moment is disap- 
** peanng in Spam. But the theory which imposed religious 
** marnage in Europe has never had any counterpart in India 
** In JIuropean countries the legislator believed, or professed to 
** believe, that some one religion was tme, and could alone 
** impart efficacy to the ntes by which marnage was celebrated 
" That was his justification, whatever it was worth For the 
** protection of that one religion, and in its interest, he compelled 
** everybody to submit to its ceremonial But there never has 
** been anything like this in India under the Bntish Government , 
" and whatever were the theory of the Muhammadans, there was 
" nothing like it in their practice It is a famous saying of a 
** well^mowQ French statesman, * that the law should be atheistic ’ 
" Weil, if the expression be permissible, the law of marriage 
** has m this country always l:^n atheistic, in the sense that it 
** has been perfectly indifferent between several religions of which 
**notwo could be true. One may be tiue, but not two This 
" peoulianty of Indian law results in the nile, that a man may 
** at pleasure desert the religion in which he was born and contract 
** a civil marnage A Hindu <&d become a Chnstian or Muhamma- 
dan, or he may adopt the fetiohism of the Kdls or SanUla, and 
** he can contract a lawful marriage. But if he stops short of that, 

** as the law stands, marnage is denied to him ” Venly so A 
native may become a Chnstian, a Muhammadan, m: a SantAl or a 
Goad In all Ummo cases the light of lawful marriage is not denied 
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to him But when, as Mr Maine truly ebsenredi ** he retaiutsomo 
“ tenderness for his old faith, and continues to regard it aa not ah* 
“solutely evil, he is debarr^ from all share m the fundamental 
” institution of organised civil society Such a state of the law iB 
“ unexampled in Europa” 

Yet the opposition against the measure was the strongest from 
those who could not consistently ignore the arguments advanced 
by Mr Maine We allude to that section of the educated native 
community which contended that their nghts were invaded 
The third objection urged was, that the Government was bound 
to protect the native religions by forbidding their adherents to 
desert them except for a recognised faith ** There is no doubt,'* 
Mr Mam© remarked, “ that there is some sort of indirect pro- 
“ tection to native religions given by this state of the law of 
** marriage m the existing condition of native society” But 
he asked — Now, can we continue this protection ? I think we 
** cannot Take the case of the applicants for the present mea- 
“ sure They say that the ritual to which they must conform, if 
“ they wish to contract lawful marriages, is idolatrous I don't use 
** the word offensively, but merely m the senso m which a lawyer 
in the High Court is occasionally obliged to speak of the family 
** idol They say that the existing Hindd ceremonial of marnage 
“ implies belief m the existence or power of, and worship addressed 
** to, idols No doubt there are some of the Brdhmas who have 
“ as little belief in these beings as the applicants, but still do not 
** object to go through the ritual , and, naturally enough, they 
“exhibit considerable impatience at the scruples of their co-reli- 
“ gionists But that is only a part of the inevitable history of 
“ opinion The first step is to disbelieve , the next to be ashamed 
“ of the profession of belief The applicants allege that their 
“ consciences are hurt and wjured by joining m a ritual which im- 
“ plies belief m that which they do not believe Now, can we 
“ compel them to submit to this ritual ? ” ^ 

We reply no Certainly not and we iJeheve it is opposed to 
all sense of a spint of toleration to impose such a hardship on the 
consciences of any class or community 

Mr Maine continued — “ We aie bound to refrain from in^r- 
“ fenng with native religious opinions, simply on the ground 
“ that those opinions are not ours , and we are bound to re- 
“ apect the practices, which are the expression of those opinions, 
so long as they do not violate de&ncy and public order That la 
the condition of our Government in this country I will even 
“ go further and say that, where a part of a community come for- 
“ ward and allege that they are the most enlightened members of 
“ It, and call on us to forbd a practice which their advanced ideas 
“ lead them to think injunoiis to theii ciyilbatiou, the Qt^em- 

1 0 
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** metot shoidd still be oautloos •*♦*♦••* Heie^ how- 
we have a very ease. A number of geDtlecSeti 

** oome forward and ask to be relieved from the neceasitr of sab- 
“ mitting to riteii i^aiost which their own oonscjence rebek They 
“ do not ask to impose their ideas on others, but to be relieved 
** from a burthen which presses on themselvea Can we refuse 
“ the relief? I think we cannot I think the point is here reach- 
^ ed, at which it is impossible for us to forget, that we do not our- 
“ selves believe m the existence or virtue or power of the beings 
m whose honour this ritual is constructed And I say this the 
** more confidently, because I believe that such a doctnne is m the 
^ true interest of the sincere believers in native religions If we 
** once begin trampling on the rights of conscience, it is very far 
“ from certain that the process will continue for the advantage of 
** native religions The members of these communities have the 
** strongest reason for maintaining the absolute sacredness of the 
" rights of consdenoe 

We think the position taken by Mr Maine was incontrovertible 
We have no wish to notice the technical diflBculties alluded to 
by the Hon'bie gentleman in the course of his speech There is 
another thing to which Mr Maine alluded, and that was the igno- 
miny to which the issues of such marriages would be subjected, 
were the marriages to be legally disallowed He said — “ There 
•* can be no worse penalty on impr^r marnages, than the dis- 
“ allowaiwe of such mamages Such a penalty has almost 
** no charactenstic which should distinguish a penalty As 
** regards those persons who directly jom in the sn]>poBed 
ofifenoe, it fails on the more scrupulous and leaves the less scru- 
** pulous untouched But in fact it hardly falh on the supposed 
** offenders at all It is really imposed on the children, who are 
dishonoured through life for an offence m which they could not 
" possibly have participated If it be really necessary for us to 
** protect the native religions by forbidding mamages not ccle- 
** orated with their nfees, it is much better that we should effect 
“ this by any direct civil penalty, or, if necessary, cnmined penal- 
" ty, rather than by the disallowance of the marriage 
The above hardly needs any comment to commend it to 
thoughtful persona Let us now see who were the parties who 
opposed the measure Mr Maine said — “ Three petitions had 
** been presented against th^ Bill, one from the Parsis, winch 
** would probably be met by the concession he had proposed 
There was another from the British Indian Association, which 
was m fact a petmon against Act XXI of and which in 
" efibct claimed that the majonty of the members of every reh- 
" gious oommtimty ehould have absolute power to eomp^ the rai- 
** sorify to Mm all received ceremonial A thtfd pehLtibtt wh« 
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finoM certaiA Native genUemea at Bemba^, vrbo begged that tfca 
Bril tnigfat not be proceeded with till they had had ao opportttai^ 
tj of stating their objections to it Mr Maine wonld cbeerfWly 
** have complied wHh this reouest &<Eid it would be seen that he 
had proposed a long date for tne report of the Select Committee 
** IB order that native opimon might declare itself^ 

But was the report of the Select Committee presented wHhm two 
months as agreed to? The report of this Committee is befbre us 
It ts dated 27th March 1871 The report on tlie Bill was hanpng 
fire from 26th January 1869 to 27th March 1871, or upwards of 
two years. The following extracts will shew the result of the deli- 
berations of this Committee The Committee said — “ It is the 
** unanimous opinion of the Local Governments that the Bill, as 
“ introduced, should not be passed They all, on the other hand, 
agree that the Bill would be uiiobjectionable if confined to the 
** Br&hma Samaj, for whose beneht it was originally designed We 
“ have accordingly narrowed its operation to the members of that 
“ sect We have provided that the parties shsll, before tb® solem- 
nisation of the marriage, sign a declaration that they are mem- 
“ bers of the BrAlima Samaj, that they are unmarn^, that the 
“ bridegroom has completed his age of 18 years, and the bride her 
" age of 14, that they are not related to each other within the de- 
grees of consanguinity or aflSriity prohibited by the custom which 
would have regulated a matnage between them if the Act bad not 
** been passed, and (when the wife has not completed her age of 
“ eighteen) that the consent of her father or guardian has been 
** given to the marriage 

The Committee recommended that the Bill as amended be passed 
Tbe report was signed by the Hou’ble J F Stephen and the 
Hon’ble F R Cockerell 

At a meeting of the Legislative Council held on the 27th March 
1871, Mr Stephen presented the report of the Select Committee 
and said that “ the Bill was circulated to Jhe local Governments 
** and had been much discussed It appeared that the local Govern^ 
“ merits were almost unanimous on two points First, that there 
could be no objection to give relief to the Brahmas , and, se- 
“ condly, that v^ great objection would be felt by all classes of 
orthodox Hindds if the measure were made a general one I'hey 
“ satd that the direct effect of such a measure would be to intro- 
duce very considerable alteration in their social rules and the 
** institution of caste generally He felt tbe weight of this ob- 
**jectioo The Bill, therefore, had been reduced to meet the 
** specific ca«e of tbe Brahma Sam4j, and fwovided a cample form 
•' hy which they would be married according td their own views,*' 

It was expected that the B^li would be passed at tbe next slHuig 
ef the Leg^laUve Council to be held pn 31st March 1871 
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why not be passed on that date may be gathered the 

following words of Mi Stephen Ho said — “ This was now a Bill 
“ for legalising marriages between members of the Br4hma Sa- 
mdj Ongmally, the Bill, as the council were aware, was of a 
“ much more general nature, and was received with considerable 
“ disfavour by the local governments to which it was referred 
** They all agreed that if the Bill was confined to the immediate 
“ object for which it was introduced, there was no objection to Us 
** being passed, and it was clearly desirable that such an Act 
•* should be passed He had supposed that the matter might 
be settled to day but he had just received a deputation from 
“ a part of the members of the Brahma Samdj, — which it appeared 
“ was not altogether unanimous — who said that they had not an 
** opportunity of considering the Bill, although the leading mem- 
** bers of the sect had approved of it and that they wished to do 
“ so before the measure, which was likely to affect their interests 
to a considerable extent, became law That appeared to be a 
** perfectly reasonable suggestion, and accordingly, if he now moved 
“ that the report of the Select Committee be taken into considera- 
“ tion, the Bill could be published for general information There 
was no immediate burry m regard to *the matter, and it could be 
“ passed while the Government was at Simla.'' 

The Brahma Samd], at least that section of it which did not 
represent the Adi Samaj anxiously looked to the appointed 
day I he Legislative Council met on 19th July 1871 at Simla 
But the Bill as it stood seems to have been doomed The Go- 
vernment vacillated, and on its vacillation Mr Stephen remark- 
ed — “ The matter wsls one of great delicacy and importance, and 
some explanation appeared desirable as to the course which bad 
** been pursued with respect to it The Bill which was oiiginally 
“ brought forward by his predecessor (Mr Maine), would have had 
** the effect of establishing a system of civil marriage foi all classes 
“ m India This st^p was justly considered one of extreme 
" importance, and the opinions of all the local Governments were 
** requested with reference to it Their opinions were, in many 
“ instances, unfavourable to the proposed measure , but it ap- 
peared to be generally thought that there would be no objection 
“ to a measure which would meet the wants of any individual 
** sect, such as the Brahma Samdj A Bill, thus restncted in its 
** scope, was framed accordiijgly and published in the Gazette 
** Thereupon a deputation had represented that there were great 
** olgectiODS to it on the part of many members of the sect This 
“ was entirely new to him (Mr Stephen), as he bad supposed 
that the whole of the Brilhma body wished for a Brahma Bill, 
“ if the general Bill could not be had He bad accordingly pro- 
mised to wait fbr three months befoie proceeding with the Bill 
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** Just before the eod of the three months, there had come anoth^ 
** deputatiOD with memorials, the signatures to which were alleged 
” to amount to 2,000, objecting strongly, for reasons set forth 
** in their petition, to the passing of any Bill at all on the subject 
“ Under these cifcumstances, there seemed but one course open 
“ to him, namely, to promise to postpone any farther dealings 
with the Bill till the Government returned to Calcutta, when 
“ the representatives of the two opposite factions of the Brdbma 
“ sect might be confronted, and the real wishes and objects of each 
be ascertained There had been warm discussion in the papers, 
and the advocates of the measure — progressive Br&bmas as they 
“ were called — had complained vehemently at the delay of three 
“ years which bad occurred in dealing -with the measure , their 
‘ complaints were certainly not altogether unnatural ” 

Mr Stephen continued — He, Mr Stephen himself, bad lieen 
blamed for delaying to pass the Bill now, in deference to objeo 
“ tions which the Comoiittee was supposed to have considered 
“ before it submitted its report, which objections were contained 
in a memorial submitted to them in 1808 by the Adi Brahma 
" Sarnaj Ihe fact was, that the memorial m which these grounds 
“ weie luged, though mentioned m the list of papers referred 
‘ to in the margin of the report, had never come before him, 
** though it had apparently been considered by the Committee 
as originally constituted and probably formed one at least of the 
“ reasons why the Bdl bad been thrown onginally into a general 
“ form The Bill, as biouglit to his notice, was a general Civil 
Marriage Bill, and all the papers before him discussed the pro- 
“ priety of a measure of tliat nature There was nothing in any 
of tliem to show the existence of any difierence of opinion 
* between diffeient sections of the Brahmas as to a Brihma 
“ M linage Bdl It was quite true tl^at he had signed the report, 
" which stated the Committee had examined a number of papers 
“ mentioned in the maigin, of which the meinoiial of the Adi 
“ Brahma Samaj was one , but he individually had never seen 
“ tliat paper The papers which he did see referred to the general 
“ measure exclusively The difficulty was really a very consi- 
“ deiable one, owing to the divided condition of the sect, and their 
opposed wishes on the matter Any class of persons, practically 
“ debarred from roainage by their religious belief^ certainly 
“ seemed to be entitled to legislative relief , but it was one thing to 
** meet the wishes of a small b^dy of persons, and another to make 
“ a change which might be regarded in the light of a direct attack 
** on the institutions of the country When the wishes of the 
** two contending parties among the Brihmas had been aso»* 
tamed, an opportunity would l>e taken of announcing the coui9e 
which Goveinmeut intended to piirsue with refereoce io the 
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“ subjeoi, MXtd of stotiag tlw fornei m w^ick whafcerw relief tt 
mi^t he oonmdered Bdeeasarj to give, vroM be given Apart 
however hrem this, the character ^ tl^ new meotomls mrknil- 
ted to hm wat Biich^ that he oontidered huneelf bound to get< if 
** possible, to the bottom of the matter, even at the expense of a 
** delay which he regretted , and the case was emphatically one in 
** which It was a less evil to go too aW than to go too fast " 

But what was the real state of tlnugs m regard to the division 
of the two flections of the Brinma Samij ? lo an article dated so 
far back as 15th October 1868, the Indian MiiTor wrote as fol- 
lows — 

“We are sorry to see the strength of Brihma public opinion, m 
“favour of the legahsatiou of Brahma man lage, has been under- 
“ estimated m some quarters , and some have highly exaggerated 
“ the disagreement which prevails amongst our community on the 
“ subject With a view to disabuse the public mind of such miscon- 
“ ceptioofl, we feel it oui duty to state, that besides the members 
“ of the BiAhma Samij of India in Calcutta, from whom the 
“movement ongmated, the meml>ers of the folloiMng Brihma 
“ Samijes have already emphatically declared their appioval of it, 
“ and lent their hearty support — Dacca, Funeedpoie, Burrisaul, 
“ Mymensing, Sberepore, Krishnagur, San ti pore, Cutwa, Bagacbra, 
“ Burranaghur, Connaghur, Howrah, Blmgulpore, Berhampore, 
“ Malda, JuracJpore, Monghyr, Patna, Mozufferpore, Allahabad, 
“ Cawnpore, Bareilly, Lucknow, Lahore, Rawulpindee, Bunnoo and 
“ the Prarthana Samij at Bombay As regards the other Samijes 
“ whose opinions have not yet reached us, we have no doubt they 
“ will mostly declare themselves in favor of the movement The 
** oppoBitiODists thus form a small minority, and he scattered about 
“ here and there ” 

Public opinion at this time was screed, with very few exceptions, 
G« to the justice of the relief applied for In an article dated 1st 
lioveraber 1868, the same paper remaiked — 

“ We have read with great interest the opinions of the press 
“ for and against the new Idarriage Bill, and we are glad to find 
** that idmost all our English contemporaiies, and the really pro- 
gressive and liberal portion of the native press have supported 
It. Id some quarter it has excited opposition, but we do not in 
** tbe least woi^er at it No reform movement can smoothly 
make its way into the national mmd without meeting with some 
“degree of antagonism at theliandsof those ^ho are mimical to 
progreu In the present case the position which the opposition- 
“istfl have afiBumed, and the arguments with which they have 
M tried to fortily it, are altogether untenable, and will not bear 
“ cntaciflin To say the nation does not want Bill, of 
“ thaia certain suiitdicr of Biihmas do not want it^ is of no avail , 
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“ legfslatttr© seeks to give relief tolhoee who do want it, and 
to them on^y As regards the oUmotir raised by some that 
" Brihma tnarmg^ w Hindii roamage, and is thererore already 
valid, it may be silenoed by the bare mention of the argnment 
“ that, as Brilimism n not con^^ned to Uindds only, but has been 
already embraced by a few ftlahomedans, and ts likely to be 
“ adopt^ by Parsees and men of other religious denominations m 
** India, it 16 ahsnrd to suppose that marriages among such BrAhma 
“ converts will be, or cjan be, recognized as Hindd mamagea** 

In the year 1 869, the Secretary of State had issued instructions 
to the Supreme Government to refer the Native Marnage BiH to 
the several local Oovernmeuta and administrations before proceed- 
ing in the matter In accordance with those opinions, the Bill was 
modified as stated in the report of the select committee, which was 
presented to the Legislative Council m March 187J, and to which 
allusion has alrt^ady been made 

Before the return of the council from Simla in the winter of 
1871, a meeting of the Brihma Sam<ij of India was held at the 
Town Hall on 30th September 1871, to hear Bibh Norendra 
Nath Sen's lecture on the Mamage Law in India, and to elicit pub- 
lic opinion in support of the Bi*ihma Marnage Bill Asa solicitor of 
tbe High Court, the lecturer demolished the position taken by those 
who were opposed to the Bill The proceedings of the meeting were 
brought to a close by tbe President, Bibtji Keshub Chunder Sen, 
who delivered an able address on the occasion Bibti Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, c S , who spoke at this meeting, said — It is rather 
“ strange that Government should have any ecrnples On this point , 
“ for it would not be difficult to refer to instances in which our 
* rulers, on the clearest grounds of expediency, have not hesi- 
tated to disregaid such sentiments 1 hold it a maxim m 
“ politics, that although a Government is bound to pay defer- 
" ence to the religious feelings of its subjects, nevertheless, when 
** those feelings are earned to an unwarrantable extent, it is the 
duty of the Government not only not to take cogmsaitoe of such 
** feelings, but to set them at open defiance. The question which 
Government has really to decide amounts to this, whether it 
“ should pay deference to certain foolish sentiments, or whether it 
•* ought to remove from many a Native home one of the most 
“ prolific sources of unessmess and disquiet, which must necessanty 
“ east a kind of gloom over those ^omes ** 

Dr Murray Mitchell, who took a part in the proceedings of tha 
meeting, remarked “ But I have carefully read tbe welLweighed 
weirds of Mr Fitgames Stephan, and it appears to me th^ ha 
“ fully concedes the prtneiple for which the progrewive Brihtnas 
are contending He declares that any body of men who are nat 
capable of being legally married according to tkeir aonsofewouai, 
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** have a right to olaire redrees Therefore, I say, there is no reason 
to be discouraged for anything that has lasu^ from the Legwla- 
“ tive Council, or from Mr Stephen I have the most perfect 
** confidence that this cold season will not pass over before the 
“ relief in some satisfactory form is granted, which many so 
earnestly crave ” 

Mr Stephen, on the return of the Council from Simla in October 
1871, obtained the views of the two sections of the Brahma Samaj 
on the question The following extracts from a statement of the 
Brahma Samaj of India furnish, to our thinking, a clear exposi- 
tion of the case — 

1 That the major portion of the Brabrao community do not 
feel the necessity of such an enactment, and are opposed to any 
legislative interference in the matter 

1 “ It will appear from the subjoined list, that of nearly sixty- 

five Brahmo Somajes in India, fifty-three have supported the Bill, 
while only three have, up to the present moment, opposed it — 
For the Bill 

“Bfngal — Brdhmo Somdj of India, Barahanagore, Kallyghat, 
Barn pur, Hannavi, Howrah, Connaghur, Chinsurah, Burdwan, 
Fajmehal, Bhagulpore, Jamal pore, Monghyr, Patna, Gya, Hazari- 
bagh, Krishnaghur, Gournagore, Kooshtea, Coomercolly, Osman- 
pore, Sebdah, Furreedpore, Bogra, Beauleah, Dacca, Burnsawl, 
Chittagong, Brahmanbana, Rallygatcha, Kisbengunge, Mymensing, 
Sylhet, Cachar, Sibsagur, Nowgong, Gowhatty, Gowalpara, Cuttack 
" North-Western Provinces —Allahabad Branch of the Brah- 
mo Somilj of India, Cawnpoie, Bareilly, Agra, Toondla, Debra 
Doon 

“ OUDH — Liicknaw 

“Central Provinces — J ubbulpore 

“ Punjab — E ahore, Rawnl Pindee 

“ Madras — Southern India Brahmo Som^j, Bangalore, Manga- 
lore. • 

“ Bombay — Pr^rthana Somdj 

Against the Bill. 

“Calcutta Adi Somij Berharapore, Allahabad 
“As regards the paities who have married according to the 
ntes of the Br4bmo Som4j, the majority of them are anxious to 
have their marriages legalized Out of thirty-nine Biahmos who 
have so married, only ten seem to deny the necessity of a legisla- 
tive enactment , of these ten, seven belong to the family of the 
leader of the opposition movement 

2. “ That the Bill is aggressive, inasmuch as it invalidates all 

mamages between Brllbmos unless solemnized according to thte 
provision of the Bill, although such marriages may be confotmable 
to the Hmdd scriptures. 
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2 “ The Bill la entirely of a permisaive character It seeks to 
legalise marriages between Bi4hmos * when solemnised in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act/ but it does not say that such 
marriages would be illegal if otherwise solemnised Should, 
however, the word * when' appear to the legislature to be 
ambiguous, the preamble may be thus worded — 

“ ‘ Whereas marriages between members of the sect called the 
Br^hmo Somaj are held to be illegal unless solemnised m accor- 
dance with the rites of some religion recognised by law, it is 
expedient to legalise such marriages when solemnized m accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act , it is hereby enacted as 
follows, &c ’ 

3 “ That the operation of the law will tend to separate the 
Brahmos from the Hmdd community of whom they form an 
integral part 

3 ** It 18 a well known fact that Brahmos are excluded from the 
Hmdd community directly they take the bold step of marrying 
according to Brahmo rites It is owing to this reason that so few 
Br^hmo marriages have taken place Even those who have 
married according to the rites of the conservative school have been 
excommunicated 

4 ” That legislative interference is not needed in regard to the 
reformation of social customs 

4) “ The history of social reformation m India shows, that the 

interposition of the legislature has always been sought and obtain- 
ed by native reformers m spite of the opposition of the over- 
whelming raajonty of the orthodox Hindfi community The Act 
for the suppression of Suttee and the Hindd Widow s Be-marriaga 
Act are instances in point 

6. That there are many Hindti sects whose marriages, though 
not stnctly conformable to the orthodox ntes enjoined by the Shas- 
tras, have in course of time been accepted as valid, and that the 
same pnnciple applies to the Brahmos 

5 “The principle contended for does fiot apply to Brahmo 
marriages The plea of custom cannot be urged in favour of social 
innovations which date only ten years back The late Advocate 
General, Mr T H Cowie, says — ‘ The adoption of a particular 
form of marriage by the members of the Brihmo Somij would, 
in the legal sense, be no more a custom than their adoption of a 
particular religious creed ’ 

6 “ That the Bill prescribes a citil form of marriage and wholly 
dispenses with religious rites 

6 “ The Bill does not compel the Brahmos to dispense with the 

religious nuptial ntes observed by them, which in their estimation 
ar e essential to the sanctity of marnage Its effect will be that 
the BiAhmos, while continuing to observe their present 

1 P 
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ceremony, will 8uper-add to it the cm\ form of registration prescrib- 
ed in the Bill In cases where the Registrar calls at the place of 
marriage, the religious and civil forms may be simultaneously 
observed 

7 ** That the age prescribed in the Bill for contracting marriage 

IS not conformable to the usages of the country, and that the 
marriageable age of native girls is below 1 4 years 

7 The object of those who pray for the Bill is to reform the 
usages of the country In the opinion of the leading medical 
authonties in India, who were consulted on the subject, the age 
at which native giils ought to marry is 16 According to some 
14 IS the minimum marriageable age 

8 “That the word ‘ Brahma ' is vague and indefinite 

8 “ It 18 not more difiicult to define a Brdhmo thin to define 
a Hind 6 for legal purposes , yet public opinion has attached to 
each word a significance which can hardly be mistaken It is 
only by a profession of belief in certain fundamental doctrines 
that a Hmdfi, Buddhist, Mahomedau, Christian, or Brahmo may 
be distinguished 

9 “ That the Bill is unnecessary, because the Brdhmos in cele- 
brating their marriages, discard only those Hindti ceremonies which 
are idolatrous, and which are not essential to a valid Hindu marriage 
Brilhmo maniages retain all that is essential to Hindfi marriage, 
and are therefore, valid both (a) id the eye of the law, and (6) in 
the opinion of the Hindfi community 

9 (a) “ That Bi^hmo marriages are legally invalid and entail 

civil disabilities on the parties mairying, and their descendants, 
and that a special enactment is necessary, will appear from the 
following opinion of the late Advocate General — 

^In the absence of special enactment a marriage between two 
members of a new religious community, such as the Brahma 
Sam4j, not celebrated m accordance with the provision of any of 
the Marriage Acts in force m India, nor with those required by 
Hindfi Law would, I apprehend, be invalid 

“ * It follows that, m the present state of the law, such mamages 
as tot adverted to are not binding on the parties, and that the 
(so called) wife would have no legal redress if deserted by her 
husband, nor would the ofispnng of such unions be legitimate or 
have any rights of succession * 

S h) ** According to the leading Pandits in Calcutta, Benares, 

1 Nuddea, to whom the subject was referred for opinion, Brdhmo 
marnagea are inconsonant with the Sbastras, and likewise with 
Hmdu usages, inasmuch as tliey lack the essential ceremonies 
which constitute Hindfi marriage The two ceremonies which, in 
their opinion, are essential to th(^ validuv of Hiad6 mamage arc 
Ku$kandika s;ad Sa'ptafo.di Botii these have been discarded 
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|)V tbe Brahmos It is also held essential by the said Pandits, 
that the pai ties marrying should be members of the same caste, 
intermaniages being strictly forbidden in the Kixli Yuga or present 
age J3ut the Brahmos cannot submit to the restrictions of caste 
in regard to marriage, since they have no faith in caste distmctionf 
as prescribed by HiDd6ism , and already 14 (out of 39) roai- 
riages among the Brahmos have been contracted between members 
of difiFerent castes 

10 “ That the passing of the proposed law will lead to compli- 

cations in regard to questions of succession and inheritance 

]0 ^‘Tbe complications appitheuded may be easily avoided by 
extending to the parties many mg under the pioposed law the 
Indian Succession Act (Act X of 18G5) winch is clearly apph- 
cible to them The abo\e Art exempts fiom its operation only 
Hindds, Mahomedans, and Buddhists But the ttim Hindd does 
not include the Brahmos, who deny the authority of the Vedas, 
are opposed to every form of Biahmanical religion, and being eclec- 
tics admit proselytes fiom Hindiis Mahomedans, Christians, and 
other leligious sects This is tacitly admitted by the opponents 
of the Bill who iii stating the objection under consideration m 
their memoual to the legislature, instince the case of a Hindd 
convert to Brahmoism marrying the daughter of \ Native Chris- 
tian or a Mobamedan girl who has become a Biainno Under the 
authonty vestea by Section 332 of the above Act in the Governor 
General of India in Council, he may make it applicable to the 
Brahmos, who are not Hindus iccording to the meaning of 
the Act, by mseiting a clause to that effect lu the piesent 
Biir' 

The views of the two sections were duly considered by Mr 
Stephen, and a committee was appointed to report on the measuie 
On J6th January J872, the Hou’ble gentleman, in an exhaustive 
speech on the subject, moved that the report of the select commit- 
tee be taken into consideiatioii Mi Stephen said — A religious 
“ body called the Bidhma-Sara^j, which hais been for many yeais 
in existence, has for some time past acquired a considerable 
degree of prommeUce and importance in most of the great 
cities of India, It is interesting on many accounts , but above 
all, because Brdbrnism is at once the most European of native 
" religions, and the most living of all native versions of European 
religion One of the points on which the Biahmas have most 
** closely followed English views, Imd one of the most important 
“ points m their whole system, is tlie matter of marriage Brah- 
“ mas, jn common with English men, believe that marriage shoold 
“ be the union for life, m all common cases, of one man wHb one 
woman , and the most numerous body of the BrAbmas go a step 
** further^ and are of opinion that marriage should be regarded m 
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“ the light of a contract be, tween a mature man and a mature 
" woman of a suitable age '' 

That Mr Stephen had thoroughly studied the subject, would 
appear from his remarks on the two sections of the Brihma 
Samij , he said — “ The Progressive Brdhmas have broken 
“ far more decisively with Hindtiism than the conservatives 
" The object of the conservatives is to pour the new wine into 
** the old bottles, so that the one may not be wasted nor the 
“ other broken Ihe Progressive Brahmas undertake to provide 
“ at once new wine and new bottles 

•* As regards marriage Mr Stephen continued, " the difference 
“ between the two parties appears to be this, — the marriage cere- 
“ monies adopted by the Progressive Brahmas depart moie widely 
“ from the Hindu law than those which are in use amongst the 

Adi-Brahmas Ihe Adi-Brahmas indeed, contend that, by Hindd 
“ law, their ceremonies, though irregular, would be valid The 
** Progressive Brahmas admit that by Hmdd law, their marriages 
“ would be void Moreover, the Progressive Brahmas are opposed 
“ both to infant marriage and to polygamy far more decisively 
** than the conseivative party” 

Mr Maine had desciibed the marriage law of British India, as 
he said he understood it, in the following words — “ By the 
“ Bengal Civil Courts' Act, which consolidates and re enacts the 
" old Regulations, and by corresponding Regulations in Madras 

and Bombay, the Courts are to decide, m questions regaiding 
** marriage in which the parties are Hindds, according to HindS 
“law, if the parties aie Muhammadans, accoi ding to Muhamma- 
“ dan law , and, in cases not specially piovided for, according to 
“ justice, equity and good conscience Custom also has, in most 
“ parts of India, the force of law in this matter, although the 
“ exact legal ground on which its force stands, differs to some ex- 
“ tent in different parts of the country There are also a variety 
“ of Acts of Parliament, and Acts of the Indian legislatures, which 
** regulate marriages between Chiistians Europeans and natives, 
“ and between Paisis As the Br^ihmas we;e neither Muhamma- 
“ dans, nor Parsis, nor Christians, no other mode of marriage was 
“ expressly provided for them by law, and the inference was 
“ drawn that they were unable to marry at all I do not myself 
“ think that this inference was correct, but, for the present, I 
“ postpone the consideiation ^ that subject To one most heavy 
“ grievance they were beyond all question subjected No form of 
“ marriage legally constituted, and valid bejond all doubt or ques- 
“ tiOD, was provided for them , and I do not know whether such 
“ a state of things is not a greater grievance than a downright 
* disability to marry " 

This was a hardship which neithei Mr Stephen, nor we believe 
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any English man, would tokrate Mr Maine admitted the hardship 
undei which the Brihma Sam 6 j laboured in respect of its mantal 
rites until those rites received the sanction oi the legislature 
Mr Maine thought, remarked Mr Stephen, that “ a cl&r injustice 
* — and especially a clear injustice distinctly traceable to the 
influence of English habits of thought — could not, and must not, 
" be permitted, whether the persons aflected were few or many, 
“ popular or the reverse I cannot say how strorjgly I join in this 
"opinion I think that one distinct act of wilful injustice , one clear 
" instance of unfaithfulness to the principles on which our Govern- 
" meat of India depends , one positive proof that we either cannot 
"or will not do justice, 01 what we regard as such, to all classes, 
" races, creeds or no-creeds to be found m British India, would, m 
“ the long run shake our power more deeply than even militaiy 
" or financial disaster " 

Of the grave injustice of allowing any portion of our fellow- 
subjects to labour undei social disabilities on the score of religious 
sciuples it is impossible to speak too strongly Mr Maine felt 
as an Englishman and spoke strongly on what he conceived to be 
a dowDiight injustice That section of the Brdhma Samdj which 
wished to have its marriages celebrated according to rites which 
they considered to be as yet illegal, had every light to legislative 
interference But Mr Stephen we believe, was anxious not to dis- 
please that section of it which was bitterly opposed to a measure, 
the object of which was to legalise marriages which had been 
pionounced to be illegal Ly counsel, and by professors of Hind d 
law, not only of Calcutta, but of Nuddea and Benares Mr 
Stephen seems to have been staggered at the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the two sections, or of causing annoyance to either To 
quote his own woids, " What is to happen if a Biihma wants to 
‘ marry a Positivist? Are we to have a Bill for Brahmas , a Bill 
" for Positivists , a Bill for half and half couples ? If so, when a 
" few moie sects have been established, anii when a Bill has to be 
fr imed on the principle of providing for the combinations of a 
" number of things, taken two together, our statute book will 
" become a legular jungle of Marriage Acts” 

But m framing the modified Bill, Mr Stephen did not Jose sight 
of the objections which had been urged against the Bill introduced 
by Mr Maine He said — The answers of the local Goveinmenta 
were “ unfavourable to the Bill proposed, and stated the grounds 
" upon which it was objected to so fully, as to supply the Govern- 
" ment with all the luformatiou necessary to enable them to deal 
" with the subject finally All the grounds of objection may, I 
" think, be reduced to one, namely, that the Bill, as drawn and 
" arculated, would introduce a great change into native law, and 
" involve interference with native social relations On a full and 
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♦‘repeated consideration of the whole subject, the Qoremraent 
♦‘were unanimously of opinion that this objection ought to 
prevail” 

Those who opposed the Native Marriage Bill contended that 
the fiindh law on the subject should not be modified , and that 
the legislature by taking action in this direction interfered with 
rights and usages which it had no right to interfere with Mr^. 
Stephen did not lose sight of the puncipie involved m this 
argument He remarked — “ Native laws should not be chaiig*f 
“ id by direct legislation, except in extreme cases, though 
“ they may and ought to be moulded by the courts of justice 
** so as to suit the changing circumstances of society If this 
principle is fully grasped it will, I think, serve as the key 
to nearly every question which can be laised as to the alteration 
of native laws , and, in particular, it will be found to justify in 
“ all its leading features, the policy pursued m this matter by the 
“ Government of India on pievioiis occasions, and the policy which 
“ J now propose that it should pursue on the present occasion ” 

Mr Stephen continued — “ If you have two or more parallel 
“ systems of personal law, and if there are no means of deciding 
“ which of them applies to any particulai person tlie only means 
“ of ai riving at sucn a decision will be by considering what mode 
“ of life he has, as a matter of fact, adopted If these systems of 
“ law correspond (as is the case with Hind6 and Muhammadan 
law) to two different and antagonistic leligions, i^ is necessary, 
“ either to forbid a man to change his religion (which of course 
“ IS impossible under a Government like ours), or to permit him to 
“ change his law The second branch of the alternative has been 
“ adopted by the Goveinraent of India, and has influenced alike 
“ its legislation and the judicial decision^ of its courts Its adop- 
“ tion was solemnly announced by Act XXI of 1850, which 
“ provides, in substance, that no Jaw or usage in force m British 
“ India shall be enfoiced as law, which inflicts on any person for^ 
feiture of rights or property, or which may be held in any way 
** to impair or affect any right of inheritance by leason of his 
♦‘ having renounced, or having been excluded from, the communion 
** of any religion, or having been deprived of caste The effect 
“ of this enactment deserves careful attention Sanctions, in all 
" cases, are the essence of laws, and the unfailing tests by which 
they are distinguished from otbei rules of conduct The sub- 
“ ject matter of the personal ifws which exist in British India 
“ {mamage, inheritance, caste, &c ,) does not admit of their being 
invested with a penal sanction Iheir sanction lies in the fact 
♦♦ that, if they are observed, certain civil rights are established, 
♦♦ and that, if they are not observed, those rights are forfeited. 
♦♦ The Loci therefore, by declaring that the renunciaUoa 
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“ of, or exclusiou fiom the corainuniou of any religion should 
” Dot aflFect a man’s civil rights, did lu fact deprive the native 
" religions of the character of law as against those who might cease 
** to profess them ” 

But before bringing forward the third edition of the Native 
Marriage Bill, Mr Stephen consulted both sections of the Brdhma^ 
Samdj, as we have already said Those members of the Sam4i 
who sought for the Bill, said Mr Stephen, unreservedly accepted 
the ofifei ** made to them by me on behalf of the Government , 
** and the Adi-Samij have, with equal frankness, admitted that 
the measure is one to which they have no right and no wish 
to object As for the views of the general body of the native 
community, they appear, I think, sufficiently from the replies 
which were received to Sir Henry Maine’s Bill The great 
** majoiity of the native community would regard with mdiffer- 
** ence a measure applying to peisons who stand outside the pale 
of the native religions A miuoiity object to the principle 
** involved in Act XXI of 1850, and would probably like to see 
defection from a native religion visited by the heaviest disable 
lities which it IS in the power of law or usage to inflict The 
British Indian Association of Bengal petitioned against the flist 
“ edition of this Bill expressly on the giound that Act XXI of 
** 1850, was passed against the vvishea of the native community 
It IS, I think utterly out of the question to act upon their view of 
“ the subject, and whate\er inconvenience arises from their ol/|ec- 
‘ tion to the measuie must be endured I believe, however, that 
* to the vast majority of the population, its passing will be a 
matter of indifference Inaction is, for the reasons already 
“ stated, altogether impossible’" 

Now then, as legards the provisions of the Act before us In 
tlie words of Mr Stephen they “ provide a form of mamage, to 
be celebrated before the Registrar, for persons who do not profess 
either the Hindd, the Muhammadan, .the Pdrsf, the Sikb, the 
Jama, or the Buddhist religion, and who are neither Christians 
nor Jews The conditions are — that the parties are at the time 
" unmarried , that the man is at least eighteen and the woman 
at least fouiteen, and that, if under eighteen, she has obtained 
the consent of her father or guardian, and that they are not 
** related to each other m any degree of consanguinity or affinity 
“ which, by the law to which ejtfier of them is sul^eot, would 
“ prevent their marriage But no rule or custom of any such 
** religion, other than one relating lo consanguinity or affinity, 

" is to prevent their mamage Nor is any such rule to ^vent 
” them from marrying unless relationship can be traced through 
" a common ancestor standing to each in a relationship seaTw 
« than that of great-great-grandfather or great-great-grafidmotW, 
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or unless the one person is the lineal ancestor, or the brother 
or sister of any hneal ancestor of the other This proviso will 
** permit mamages under the Act between persons of different 
“ castes, and also between persons whose mamages are at present 
prohibited on account of a merely fabulous common ancestor 
“ No one who is at present unable to marry his second cousin 
“ will be permitted to do so by this Bill , but it seemed to us 
“ that a line ought to be drawn somewhere, and that the relation- 
ship between third cousins might reasonably be set aside ” 

It might be wished however that the legislature had taken 
into consideration whether the clause regarding consanguinity 
might not with advantage have been modified to suit those who 
were anxious to adapt their marriage customs according to en- 
lightened pnnciples But it would be for those directly interested 
in the matter to lay their views before Government on the point 
We mention this, as we have been told that several educated 
native gentlemen object to that part of the clause which permits 
maruiage with third cousins But this is a point of minor im- 
portance, and there can hardly be mucb difficulty m settling it 
hereafter 

The Government, we need hardly remark, was as much un- 
der a moral obligation to its subjects to recognise the existence 
of Hindti Jaws and customs, as to afford legal protection to those 
who renounced them from conscientious scruples Mr Stephen, 
alluding to this point, remarked — * By recognising the existence 
of the Hindfi religion as a personal law on this matter of mar- 
“ nage, I think that we have contracted an obligation to enforce 
its provisions m their entirety upon those who choose to live un- 
der them, just as we have, by establishing the general principle 
** of religious freedom, contracted a further obligation to protect 
** any one who chooses to leave the Hindfi religion against injury 
“ for having done so, and to provide him with institutions recog- 
“ Dised by law, and suitable to his peculiar position I thmk 
“ that it IS baldly possible for us to hold other language on the 
** subject than this — ‘ Be a Hindti or not, as you please, but be 
“ one thing or the other , and do not ask us to undertake the im- 
“ possible task of constructing some compromise between Hindiiism 
** and not-Hindfiism, which will enable you to evade the neces- 
“ 81 ty of knowing your own minds * The present Bill is framed 
“ upon these pnnciples ” 

On the grounds set forth, Mi* Stephen strongly recommended 
that the Bill as amended be passed , and it was generally expected 
that it would pass But Iheie apparently lurked an opposition 
inside the council chamber which the executive council did not 
anticipate. For the report of the select committee had been 
signed, and the ^lU had been duly considered and amended bj 
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the Hon’ble J F Stephen, the Hon'ble J StrAchey, the Hon'blo 
P R. Cockerell, the Hon'ble J P D Inglis, the Hon'ble W 
Hobinson, and the Hon’ble P S Chapman 
The Hon'ble Mr Inglis moved that the Bill be recommitted, 
and referred for report to the several local Governments, in order 
to obtam native public opinion on its provisions. He did not 
object to the Bill being passed, but he was anxious that native 
advice be obtained on the details of the measure T'he Bill, he 
said, reg[uued a declaration from any one desirous of being married 
under its provisions, that he does not profess the Ohristlan, 
Jewish, Hindd, Muhammadan, Pfel, Buddhist, Sikh, or Jama 
religion, and suoh a declaration will for ever bar the return 
of the person making it to the religious communion he does not 
belong to In this view of the case Mr Ellis said he was unable 
to agree He apprehended that facilities might be afforded to 
clandestine marriages by the Bill He said that there was ground 
to fear that advantage might be taken “by designing parties 
“ to entrap young lads of family position, infatuateir with some 
“ dancing girl, and utterly reckless of consequences, into a marriage 
" which can only end in disgrace and rum ** Accordingly, 

Ellis moved that the passing of the Bill be postponed 
The Hon^ble Mr Cockeiell said that he fully approved of the 
principle of the Bill, but he was at one with the Hon'ble Mr Ellis 
as to the form for giving effect to that principle He denied 
that any apprehensions need be entertained as to the tendency 
of the measure to bring trouble and di'^grace into respectable 
families by facilitating disreputable marriages where the male 
party marrying must be eighteen years of age But it was right 
that the provisions of the Bill be maturely considered, and generally 
known, he therefore supported the amendment of Mr Inglis 
The Hon’ble Mr Bullen Smith concurred with his two colleagues 
in regard to the necessity for the postponement of the measure 
“ He said that it certainly was a matter of great regret that any 
** body of men should labour under disabilities so great as those 
** which have been put so clearly before the Council by the Hon’ble 
“ Mr Stephen’ But at the same he considered it *a greater evil 
** that anything savounng of precipitate legislation should ema- 
"nate from this Council ” He thought that it was a “minor 
“ evil that an important, but still somewhat sraal], body who 
“were specially interested m the speedy passing of this Bill 
“ should continue to remain m that condition for a short time 
“ longer, than that a charge of precipitance should be applied 
“ to ttiis measura’* The Hon’ble Mr Stewart said that he concur- 
red in the expediency of the measure, but be thought that the 
l^ponem^ asked for was advisable. The HoH’ble Mr* 
^pman Whilst admitting that Uie small sbct at whoea 
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•• stance this measure bas been introduced have a perfect right to 
“represent the disabilities under which they believe themselves 
" to be Biilfenng and that the Government was “ doing no more 
“ than their duty in affording them relief , was still opposed to 
the immediate psissing of the Bill The Hon'ble Mr Robinson 

said that the provisions of the Bill m general had his approval, 
subject, however, to the result of further and wider discussion 
‘‘ by these most inteiested , by those who, I believe, are ^ alone 
“ competent to advise us safely in a matter of this kind ” He 
therefore supported the motion for postponement “ with much 
earnestness and assurance ” 

His Excellency the President in a speech which must ever 
possess a thrilling interest for all promoters of native reform, 
said — “ I was not awaie till yesterday that there could be any 
“ reason urged against the immediate passing of the Bill 
“ The Hon'ble members who have taken objection to the pro- 
“ ceedings which my hon’ble friend has recommended in Council, 
“ seem to have forgotten that this important question has been 
** before the Indian public foi about /our years, that every native 
“ authority m India bas had an opportunity of giving an opinion 
** upon the subject, and that the mam provisions of this Bill have 
“ been more or less discussed in connection with former proposals 
“ which have been made 

His Excellency continued — ^'The Bill is in thorough harmony 
“ with the principles upon which the Government is founded, 
“ namely, complete and entire liberty and tolerance in respect 
“ of every religious creed within the limits of the empire I 
cannot conceive that any man will venture at this time of day 
“ to object to this principle, the existence of which is coeval with 
“our rule in India On the part of the Government I must say 
** that I am quite prepared to decl ire that we are determined to 
“ carry out that great principle in this matter, and that we intend 
“ to relieve this, the Brahma Sam^j, or any other sect of our fellow- 
“ subjects, from any disability under which they labour Other 
“ religious sects in India have been similarly relieved , and no 
“ matter what reasons may be brought to the contrary, I am pre- 
“ pared here to say that this Government will never consent to 
“ continue a state of the law which has the effect of imposing a 
severe disability upon a portion of our fellow-subjects, going, 
“ possibly, even to the extent of making their wives concubines, 
their children bastards, and ’rendering the devolution of their 
property insecure As far as the principle of the measure, 
“ therefore, is concerned, the determination of the Government is 

“ to enforce It” v » n 

** With regard to the details, we are convinced that, as the Bui 
« now stands, it interferes m no way with the religious freedom, 
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practice, or authority of auy sect or creed, be it new or old 
I do not believe that the most orthodox Hlad^ — a Hmd 6 who 
** 18 most attached to his rehgion^would ever declare that persons 
** who secede from that religion are to suffer disabilities with 
regard to marriage , in fact, if I am not mistaken, it will be 
“ found, in the earlier papers which have been published on this 
*' subject, that Hmdti authorities have declared that laws affecting 
“ the marriage of persons other thau those who profess the Hindu 
“ creed are matters of indifference to them, and that, in the discua- 
“ Sion of such measures, they, as Hindus, had no conceriL It 
“ therefore seems to me that the plea for delay m this case is 
** somewhat overstated ” 

** At the same time, if there are members of this Council who 
** really believe that theie is a possibility of a valid objection 
“ being made to the details of this Bill, or of suggestions coming up 
“ fiom any part of India foi the impiovement of its provisions, 
“ I, for one, should not be prepared to offer any objection to the 
" plea for postponement for a very short time But the postpone- 
“ ment must be limited , and, in agreeing thereto, I must again 
" repeat that it is the fiim determination of the Government to 
" pass this Bill My bon ble friend (Mr Stephen) referred to a 
** personal pi omise which he gave to some of the menibeis of the 
" Brdbma-Samaj who are most interested in this measurej and 
“ most naturally desue a speedy relief from the disability under 
“ which they lie, the disadvantage of which they deeply feel 
I myself informed one of the most distinguished members of 
the Br 4 hma-Samij that their cose for relief was complete and 
“ ought to be met , and, therefore, m consenting to the short post- 
** ponement of this measure, I hope it will be distinctly understood 
“ that we intend to pass the Bill as nearly as possible in this 
“ form — at all events embodying its leading pnnciple — and that, 
** no matter what objection may be taken by any community m 
any part of India the Government is pledged to the passing of 
“ the measure, and intends to redeem that pledge In consenting, 
** therefore, to the postponement of the further progress of this 
“ Bill for one montb, I distinctly announce that it is the intentioii 
“ of the Government to press and pass it into law as soon as 
“ possible ” 

The Hon*ble Mr Stephen agreed to the postponement on the 
express understanding that it should not be submitted to the 
local Governments for opinion, as such a course would indefinitely 
postpone the measure TheHon’bleMi Stracbey completely agreed 
with the Hon’ble Mr Stephen, and earnestly deprecated any further 
reference to the local Governments on the suttee t He thought 
this was by no means a question regarding which we trould 
safely go on for an unhmited penod, asking for criticaima 
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** opmoni from local Governments We all know bow prone the 
mind of the people of this country was to all sorts of ignorant 
fancies and suspioions in regard to matters which aSected their 
** tebgion Ho thought the Council would be doing a moat fboliab 
thing if it were to run any nsk of stirring up doubts and diffi- 
ottltifls respecting this measure, which it was perfectly certain 
** had now no existence, and which would never have any exist- 
i‘ enca unless we went out of our way to excite them ” 

The Hon'ble Mr £iUs said that he was glad that His Excel- 
lency the President had suggested a postponernent of this Bill for 
short penod (one mouth) In alluding to Mr Maine's Bill, and 
the Brdhma Mamage Bill, Mr Ellis said — To all those Bills 
“ objections had been taken, and Mr Elhs thought most reason- 
“ ably, by the native communities, and by the Local Governments, 
** on the pnnciple that the religion and creeds of other people were 
being interfered with for the benefit of one sect of the commum- 
“ ty At the same time that that objection was urged, every 
“ Local Government without exception, and every Native commu- 
** nity that expressed any opinion at all upon that point, assured 
the Council that there was no objection to a Bill framed upon 
• the pnnciple upon which the present Bill was based He 
“ thought, therefore, that we had eveiy assurance that the Native 
communities and the Local Governments had no valid objection 
** to offer to this Bill, because they had already discussed it, and 
•' had already virtually expressed an opinion m favour of it No 
“ one was more opposed to the former Bill than he was, or to any 
** Bill that would interfere with the orthodox creeds of those who 
“ maintained the faith of their fathers , and he was pretty sure of 
** his ground when he said that he was convinced that those who 
** objected to the former Bill, would have no sort of objection to 
raise to the principle upon which the present Bill was based ** 
The Hon'ble Sir Richard Temple said — “ After all that bad 
“ been heard upon this Bill, he thought he might say that every 
one of the sections in it was of such a character that Members 
** ought to be able to say ' yes "or * no ’ regarding it For his 
" own part, be was prepared to say * yes * to every one of them , and 
that wmg the case, be was prepared to vote for the imm^iate 
“ passing of this Bill He thought, however, that there could be 
“ no objection to a delay of one month , but after that, he did 
** b(^ that the Bill would be passed as soon as possible ” 

The postponement of the Biil for a short penod was agreed ta 
But has public opinion spoken itself on it ? 

The Indo Promsh m wnting on the subject remarked — 

We think this is a very fair decision of the question which has 
proved a crux lo the Legislative Council of the Viceroy for more 
than the laJst two years No party, we think, can fairly complain 
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of tbe measure as it now stands, after the amendments and changes 
it has undergone m the Select Committee” 

The Hivi^ Bs/ormery another lournal of Bombay, wrote aa fol' 
lows — “ The measure thus ske&hed successfully aims at com^ 
** pleteness It, moreover, meets the case of those who require it, 
** but keeps clear of such a& do not want it Its spirit, therefore, la 
** fair, but its latitudinananism is not quite a matter of necessity 
“ There are one or two provisions which seem to us liable to a 
“ most senous objection The first is the proposed rule regwrding 
“ consanguinity or affinity The parties first marrying under the 
** Act * must not be connected in any degree of consanguinity or 
" affinity which by the law to which either of them is subject 
*' would render a marriage between them illegal * Now this seems 
to us defective, inasmuch as hereby parties who are supposed to 
renounce their allegiance to the old law are still compelled to 
“ observe its restriction on this particular point Although from 
*' principle the law must be made general, and applicable to inter- 
marriages between individuals of any two religions or sects, still 
the majority of them will be Hindfis, though of diffeient casteS) 
** and sometimes of the same caste In this latter case the res- 
*' tnction as regards tbe gotra will have force , and thus, in some 
“ cases, at any rate, the provision will act as a hardship preventing 
** unions otherwise unexceptionable” 

The Bombay Gazette concluded an able article on the measure 
in the following words — ‘'As regards mere abjurers of the old 
** creed who have not adopted the new, the Bill which forms the 
subject of Mr Stephen’s speech provides a remedy for their ex- 
“ elusion from the recognized communities That remedy could 
“ assume but one form, that of a purely civil marriage under tbe 
** sanction of the State, and imposing on each party a set of obh- 
" gallons determined not by the traditions of Hmdooism, or even 
'' of Christianity, but by such light as the expenence of centuries 
has thrown on what is best for the individual and the communi- 
“ ty The bill is a mere rough outline of^ which the details will 
have to be filled in by a multitude of judicial decisiona It does 
" not go so far as we may think possible, but it pomts m the right 
“ direction, and is one stage won in that process of assimilation of 
institutions, side by side and growing out of an increasing 
** harmony of pnnciples, which is the necessary basis upon 
'' which diverse nations must be built up into the fabnc of a united 
^ and enduring empire ” • 

The Fnend of Indm after discussing the jmw and com with ita 
usual independence and fearlessness, sums up as follows — 

“ Wo are sorry that this Bill, above all Bills, is delayed It hat 
" been so long before the public, has been so thorougbfy discussed, 
has been xtfmed back and forward so often, and rests fufida- 
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“ mentally on pnncjples so well understood, that the Council 
might very well have passed Jt at once , or, at least, might liave 
“ entered on the discussion of it We believe that the secret 
of the delay anses from the *fact that some members of the 
**t}ouncil look upon Mr Stephen’s course as in some measure a 
" despotic one It may have been so — we do not know But at 
“ all events ^0 such opinion ought to interfere with the passing 
** of so great a measure If Mr Stephen were a thorough despot, 
and could rest a measure on the principles upon ^ich he has 
rested this measure, and could justify it by the arguments by 
which he has justified this, the measure ought to ^come law 
Of course, there may be some possible amendments of which we 
“ at present know nothing, but we fancy the Bill will pass pretty 
“ nearly as it is, and it will be one of the most important steps m 
the history of Indian Legislation ” 

The P%07ieer was so confident of the justice of the measure at 
the time that it undertook to predict that it would be passed before 
the ides of Maich had passed away , and the prediction has been 
fulfilled The Enghskman noticed the measure m two leaders, 
and refuted seriatim all Mi loghs’s arguments in favour of the 
delay m passing the Bill , and entirely supported the enactment of 
the law The Hindu Patriot also remarked that “ the present 
Bill has the concurrence and support of all classes of the Indian 
“ public, and we shall be glad to see it enacted without further 
“delay On the broad ground of justice it cannot be fairly with- 
“ held from the Brahmos The Indian Daily Hews was also of 
the same opinion 

We need hardly make other extracts from the exponents of 
public opinion , that opinion expressed itself most unmistakeably, 
and we might say with almost one accord, and supported the 
measure The principle on which it was based is fully consonant 
with the great proclamation issued in 1858, when the administra- 
tion of the Empire passed from the hands of the East India Com- 
pany to the Crown, and with the words contained therein that “ all 
“ should equally and alike enjoy the equal and impartial protec- 
“ tion of the law" The judgment of the Judicial Committee of 
the Pnvy Council delivered by Lord Kingsdown in the case of 
Abraham versus Abraham upheld this pnnciple 
A clear exposition of the pnnciple of this Bill had already been 
furnished m the most lucid language to the Council, by the 
Hon’ble Mr Stephen Still oq, the 19fch March 1872, when the 
last debate on the measure took place, the opposition seemed at 
first so strong as to lead those present m the Council to suppose 
that the Bill would be rejected The Brahmas had already 
waited for four years to have their marnages legalised And they 
would perhaps have been made to wait much longer, but for the 
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determination of Mr Stephen and his colleagues Some of the 
Hon’ble members who opposed the measure supplemented their 
position with the opinions and views of some of the leading Natives 
in the N W Provinces, Madras, and Bombay But the pnnciple 
on which the action of the Government was based was too strong 
and too equitable to be upset by those views and those opinions 
The Hon'ble Mr Stephen i^aid that after having educated the 
Natives and dissociated them from idolatrous customs, it was the 
bounden ddty of Government not to send them awajr when they 
asked for relief His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief sup- 
ported Mr Stephen, on the ground that the Government ought 
to be guided in its action by the ^spirit of strict toleration to all 
creeds and sects Thus supported, the Bill was passed by a 
majonty of eight against a minority of five members, with the 
amendments moved by Mr Stephen It would have been a 
blot on our rule if an estimable and enlightened section of our 
fellow subjects-had been permitted to suffer from social disabilities 
from no fault of their own, other than the possession of strong 
religious convictions and conscientious scruples The Marnage Bill 
will bear fruit in time The 19th of March 1872, will be a 
memorable day m the histoiy of Indian legislation. 



Art VIII —TOPICS OF THE QUARTER. 

Lord Mayo 

I T devolves upon us this quarter to tell one of the saddest 
stones m the history of India. On the 8th of February 
Lord Mayo, with a select little party, arrived at the^ Andamans, 
after a visit of much interest and intended usefulness to Barmah 
The object of His Excellency's visit to the Islands was a purely 
practical ona There had been Complaints with respect to the 
entire system upon which the Government and constitution of the 
penal settlement rested The Governor-General had resolved to 
see the exact fact for himself , and with this object he arrived at 
Port Blair, at about half-past nine on the morning of the fatal day 
above stated, in the Glasgow, the Flag Ship of Admiral Cockbum , 
and the work of inspection immediately began The morning of 
the day was spent m looking over the convict prisons, &c , on Rosa 
Island This occupied an hour or two In the afternoon HiS Excel- 
lency visited other parts of the Settlement, especially Viper Island, 
where the worst convicts are kept, and Chatham, where there are 
some extensive saw-mills His Excellency then proposed, contrary 
to previous arrangement, to visit Hope Town, where the best con- 
victs — the ticket-of-leave-men — reside The party amved at Hope 

Town at about half-past five, and ascended Mount Harriet, which 
commands a fine out-look , and with this enjoyable and enjoyed part 
of the proceedings, the day’s inspection was to end At the foot of 
Mount Harriet there is a little pier or jetty running out into the 
sea , and at the end of it the crew of the Glasgow's launch were 
sitting, chatting, and waiting for the Viceroy, who went slowly 
along the pier, surrounded by a little group of friends By this 
time it was quite dark, and the attendants — convicts — carried 
torches A very few yards down the pier General Stewart, who 
was in command, turned to give some direction to an overseer , 
and at that moment, quick as lightning, a man sprang through 
the gap, fastened like a tiger, one eye-witness says, on the back 
of the viceroy, and inflicted two deadly wounds It was the work 
of an instant. His Excellency stumbled or leaped into the water 
Tlie torches were extinguished in the excitement, but happily 
the assassin, with all the advantages of darkness and of the hill on 
the back ground covered with foliage, was immediately secured 
The Viceroy waa removed as speedily aspossible to the GlasgoWf 
but befiae reaching the vessel he died llie assassin was found to 
be a life prisoner from the neighbourhood of Peshawar , and, to all 
app^uance, he had resolved, when first he heard of l^rd Mayo*s 
intended yisit, to perpetrate the fatal deed, for which he was 
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executed on March lUh The body of the Viceroy was received m 
Calcutta by an immeuae assembk^ of poople» compnaing all olaases 
of the population— one of the eolemne^t sights eyer seen, p^rhapa 
we may say, in any country This la not the time to fix fiofd 
Mayo's place among the statesmen who have ruled India. Subjects 
of great importance have been matured ^unng hu Viceroy altjr 
He was particularly inteiested in foreign politics , and veiy soon 
after his arrival in It^dia concluded a treaty with th^ Amp 
of Afghanistan for the purpose of drawing a clear line within 
which England would consider herself bound to interfere 
invasion was tlii'^tened His great scheme of finance, by meam 
of which the responsibility of providing for local expenditure u 
thiown upon local taxation, is another measure by which he wijl 
be judged m the future We cannpt attempt to discuss thes^ 
measures now Perhaps, indeed, they could not possibly bp diei 
cussed now, with the feeling of the country what it is, m view erf 
the sad event which every Englishman m India deeply deploTp^ 
Moreover, the schemes and treaties of the time must w tried by 
the practical success of fitness and applicability to the end for 
which they were designed But there was something in the 
presence and bearing of the l^te Viceroy that made him p 
power in India. People spoke of his hqspitality, but it was not 
that which gave him the social power which no Governor of India 
ever possessed in a larger or more important degree. Only a fey 
comparatively could partake of even a Viceroy's hospitahty , but 
Lord Mayo’s words addressed to chiefs, and through them, tp 
masses of the people of India, had an influence for good 
cannot easily be overrated He succeeded in impressing upon thp 
chiefs that the position of England in India was one of goo^ 
to the country , and that while as Viceroy he would prove a terror 
to evil doers, he would not forget the equally high duty of |}eing a 
praise to them that do well In this spirit he addressed several 
bodies of chiefs last year , and they believed bun There was 
something in the words, m the manner, \/^ich dispelled doubt 
Perhaps, indeed, throughout Indian history w® never pad a Viceroy 
who had more power by his personal presence, never one who mor^ 
thoroughly inspired confidence, never one who was better liked/' 
never one who worked harder, or acted more completely with thp 
single aim of doing his best ancording to his light and gifts in the 
high position to which he had been called. It is not our object to 
wfite any eulogy of Lord Mayo Tie feeling evoked by his death 
will long outlive any words that can be wntten on the sul^ect. 
People mourned |u for a friend gone, not as for a ruler merely, 
They recalled fiis kmdneaa, his aflabihty, bis firmness, and hm per- 
fectly unstained loyalty to Sovereign, to friend, to whoansoev?^ hff 
h^fi pledged his word. iMt tribute will not ea/uly di^ 

1 B 
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^d^cahon m Bengal 

Proceedings of the Senate . — Physical Science has at length 
taken a conspicuons place m the University Course The scheme, 
as it finally came before the Senate, provided alternative courses 
fo|r both the examinationa For the First Arts, the Chemistry of 
the Metalloids might optionally be substituted for Psychology For 
the B A* degree a more radical change was recommended The 
Literature course was to be narrowed in extent, comprising five sub- 
jects instead of the previous six, viz, English, a classical language, 
mathematics, and two out of the following three subjects — Men- 
tal Science, History, and an additional course of mathematics 
The alternative course m Science conlprehended four subjects, viz , 
English, Mathematics, Inorganic Chemistry, and one out of the 
following four — Physics, Animal Physiology, Vegetable Physiolo- 
and Geology A singular opinion seemed to prevail that the 
tour subjects of the Science course must necessarily be less difficult 
than the five subjects of the Literature course, and it was proposed 
to equalise the numerical discrepancy by adding another subject 
The proposal to restore Sanskrit, on the ground that Bengdlls wbo 
had passed in science ought to be familiar with the language by 
which alone the vernacular can be ennched with the necessary 
scientific terms, was lost on a division A second amendment, 
proposing that two of the optional scientific subjects should be 
taken up instead of one, was withdrawn m consequence of an 
authoritative opinion that, with such an addition, there would be 
barely time to go through the course This should have convinc- 
ed the Senate of the danger of hastily widening the area of the 
new course The principle of concentration bad been adopted after 
much deliberation , and it might have been taken for granted 
that the Syndicate, while neglecting the tnvial advantage of 
numerical regularity, had been careful to provide alternative courses 
demanding equal labour The longer time a student has to de- 
vote to Physics or to Geology, the more complete and useful will 
be hiB knowledge of either science , if he is compelled to devote 
the same time to two subjects instead of to one, he runs the risk 
of exchanging a fruitful knowledge of bis subject for a super- 
ficial acqusuntance with terms But a strong desire was manifest- 
ed for * more learning, and eventually Physical Geography was 
appended to the course , Mr Blanford undertaking to wnte a 
text-book on this somewhat vg^ely-defiued subject 

The introduction of the (Jh^emistry of the Metalloids into the 
First Arts course was avowedly a compromise , and, like most 
comptomises, it satisfied neither party One section of the Senate 
regretted that science was not introduced into schools , the other 
wShed to postpone the definite study of ecience until the founda- 
tions of a liberal education bad been laid m the First Arts ccmi^ 
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It may be conjectured that the supporters of each scheme had 
not clearly set before themselves thair agreement or then* 
ence with the other There are, in fact, two difterent (though <^n- 
sistent) objects m regard to scientific instruction which should be 
carefully distinguish^ The first is, that an acnuaintance with 
the elementary facts of Nature should form part, whereTer possible^ 
of every boy's education This is what Mr Campbell means by 
Physical Geography, and what the (Germans mean by Erdbwnde 
Piofessor Huzley describes it as ^‘a general knowledgeof the 
earth, what is on it, in it, and about it ** fle refers to such 
questions as the following — ** What is the moon, and why does it 
shioe ? What is this water, and where does it run ? “ What 

18 the wind 1 “ What makes the waves in the sea I ** ** Where 

does this animal live, and what is the use of this plant ? ** — as 
examples of what every child ought to know, and which he would 
take delight in knowing And it would, no doubt, be an unmix- 
ed blessing if we could insure to every child m India such a mo- 
dicum of Realkenntmss But it is absurd to ignore the present 
character of our educational agency Where the scboolmasfcera 
are, in most cases, completely ignorant of the commonest physical 
facts, the attainment of such an ideal cau exist only m the imagi- 
nation of an enthusiast It may reasonably be expected that, 
at some time after the next four years — and four years is no long 
peuod in the history of a University — a due supply of capable 
teachers will gradually be produced Elementary facts of science 
may then be taught in many of our schools, and may form an 
mtegial part of the regular University course Until then, any 
attempt to force the growth of scientific education in an uncon- 
genial soil can only result in mischief 

The second object, which is clearly attainable at the present 
moment, is to mark off a definite scientific course for those whose 
tastes lead them to prefer a special to a general education This 
is, m fSct, precisely what the Senate has determined to do In 
its present form, however, the modificaticfU seems to suggest too 
much science for an Aits course, and too little for a purely 
scientific course We may look forward to a time, not very far 
distant, when it will be extended for one purpose, and contracted 
for another On the one hand, we may expect to see some 
portion of Physical Science added to the present list of optional 
subjects for the degree in Arts , on the other, a more exclu- 
sively aoientifiu course leading to th# degree of Bachelor m Somnoe. 

But it IS difficult to see how the introduction of Inoiganic 
Chemistry into the First Arts Course fits iel with either scheme. 
In the first place, it is not the logical consequint of the Erdkunde^ 
which, it may be hoped, will at some taught m schooln. 

And m the second, it is a subject hardly likely to seduce 
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intd trlie psoM Of isahno^ lit oeems pn>babi«, indeed, 
tisat the refiiilt of iti iDtroduction wiH be one of two tbtngs ; 
dtber hO boy Will choose h couree of study hampered at ita outset 
by a subject so little attractive as inorganic Chemistry^ or 
having chosen it» he will find m it so little to appeal to his 
knagmatioir, that he will be glad to desert it after First Arts 
Eiatttkiatioii for the pleasanter paths of hterature On both 

C ads, as it seems to os, it would have been better to introduce 
the First Arts course some portion of Phywcs, say, Heat, 
Light, and Sound These branches of science would not only be 
attractive to the student, but would also be the natural sequel 
tb that knowledge of physical facts which future undergraduates 
^ay bting with them to the University 

Mr CampbelV^ Educational Orders — In his recent dealings 
with education in Bengal, it is fortunately possible to give Mr 
Campbell credit for the best intentions, and at the same time to 
differ from him toto ccbIo as to the expediency of the measures by 
which he seeks to give effect to those intentions His policy may 
be deacnbed shortly as a desire to give education a more practical 
turn In descnbmg Physical Geography as “ an elementaiy and 
popular knowledge of this globe, and of the things that grow or 
creatures that live upon it,"' he seems to be repeating Professor 
Huxley's words, quoted above , and there is no doubt that such 
knowledge would be an un mixed boon if it were only attainable 
Mr Oampbell speaks of the liberality of the Supreme Govern- 
ment \\hich puts money at his disposal, and of the narrowness 
of the University which will not allow him to employ that money 
in teaching the practical arts in his own schools But does Mr 
Campbell suppose that, were the University system ever so 
‘ flexible,' he would find no diflBculty in introducing the educa- 
tion that he wishes into the schools of Bengal ? It is true that, 
if he refers to land-surveying and such other ‘ practical arts,* the 
thing might be, done ^at once, as the Engineering College will 
provide any number of competent teachers But when he 
charged the Senate with adherence to a rigid system, he did not 
care to run the risk of provoking a smile by advocating the 
itattodiictlon iilto our schools of an art which may possibly be 
iiseful to one boy out of twenty , and he dwelt rather on the 
absence of ‘ practical knowledge ' from the school course Ihe 
demand, no doubt, will create the supply, if the necessary time be 
given fbr its creation Mr Campbell has, indeed, offered “ special 
rewards to induce masters at Zillah Schools to quahfy as teachers 
in surveying ahd physical geography,” the latter of which he 
piupoees to introduce ‘into the schools generally as a first instal- 
lifenl of physical science No one who know the Bengik cah 
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doubt that many of these ad^Imastoe wohld, leader the s^midtig 
of a '' special reward/’ n^idly imbibe Iai;g[e draughts of phyneo- 
geographical facts, which they would, in all hoaesty^ raistdie for 
a competent acquaintance with the eal^ect 5 but with our complete 
knowledge of the material and the machinery by which alone 
OfScaent teachers can be produced,, it is easy to see that at least 
four years must elapse before such a result can be hoped for Bkt 
Mr Campbell, with all the vigour of a mind clear to see and strong 
to pursue its idea, and with all the tendency of such a mind to 
ignore obstacles that may prove insuperable, is impatient that the 
reform cannot be instituted at cnee He spoke of himself as re- 
presenting the greatest teaching body in Bengal, and tlierefore as 
having an implied right to overleap the restrictions imposed by 
the University But there can be no doubt that Mr Campbell here- 
in completely mistakes the relaticm which he bears to that body^ 
As representing the greatest teaching body in Bengal, his opinions 
are entitled to the most respectful attention when he advocates 
them in the meetings of the University , and if he succeeds in 
converting the Senate to his views, it rests With that body to 
carry out such pnnciples in the only effectual manner as being 
an institution that does not die But when the Lieutenant- 
Governor— no longer as member of the Senate, but as the control- 
ler of education — resolves upon introducing a sudden and startling 
change into the schools or colleges of Bengal, be can only do so at 
the price of severing their connexion with the University So 
long as the colleges and schools are afiSliated, or can send candidates, 
to the University, Mr Campbell can interfere with the course of 
study prescribed by the University, not one jot more than any 
Kimindar who maintains a school An example will make our 
meaning plain The holders of junioi -grade scholarships, whom 
Mr Campbell will henceforth excuse from attending the logic and 
the Sanskrit classes, are borne, it is true, on the bo^s of a college j 
but they can no longer be said to be members of a University 
whose examinations they are not intended to pass Mr Baylej 
rightly refused to entertain the suggestion that a Lieutenant Qo- 
vernor, whose term of oflSce was liitoited to five years, should 
have it in bis power to revolutionise a system of education, and 
to set up abother to be in its turn overthrown by his successors 
The University lays claim to authority, partly because it is perma- 
nent, and able to provide for the people committed to its care a 
consistent and uniform education, •and partly because it represents 
the opinions of men of different views and of varied experience 5 
competent, therefore, to extract what is valuable from the views of 
Sit W Muir, no leste than from those of Mr Campbell And Mr. 
Campbeil can hardly expect to propossess the Senate in his favour 
by first making, or threatening to make, a senes of sweeping 
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change, and afterwards comp{a]&mg that he finds himself ham^ 
pered by the obstructiveness oi the ^nate 
In order to justify our dissett from Mr Canapbeirs policy, 
it 18 necessary to review his educational orders somewhat 
in detail In the Preliminary Budget Orders, dated 9th Janu- 
aiy 1872, it was stated that "'beyond the obligation to deal 
justly with the funds at its disposal, the Government is far 
from wishing to discourage English education The 

Lieutenant-Govemor wishes to deal tenderly with existing in- 
stitutions, and would not cut them down in a sudden and injurious 
manner’' The abolition of the College Department at Barhampur 
bad already for some months been decided on , that college, theie- 
fore, must be excluded from the “ gradual ” reductions that the 
Lieutenant-Governor must be supposed to have had in con- 
templation But, since the issue of the preliminary orders the 
following changes have been sanctioned In the Sanskrit College 
the English classes have been abolished, and the chair of Smnt^y 
or Hindu Code Law, has shared the same fate The English 
classes weie oidered to be transferred to the Presidency College, 
already full to overflowing , the eflect of which was that the 
piJDCipal of the Sanskrit College, whose sole duty had been to 
teach English, found himself with no duues to perform About 
the middle of March, the Puncipal of the Krishnagar College 
was informed that the B A classes (consisting of third and 
fourth-year students) must be given up at once, the students being 
allowed to transfer themselves to any other College Within a day 
or two of this vorder, the Lieutenant-Governor, having observed at 
the annual Convocation that none of the giaduates from Patna 
College were Biliaiis, notified that he did not intend to keep up 
a College in Bihar for the benefit of Bengali immigrants , the 
degree classes were theiefore abolished In all these ‘ abolitions’ the 
most important fact to be noticed is that they were decided on 
within ten weeks of the time when the Lieutenant-Governor 
Lad expressly declared that existing institutions were not to be 
cut down " m a sudden and injurious manner ” Sudden, the 
changes are admitted to be , and that in some at least of their 
results they are injurious, is no less clear The Krishnagar 
College 18 the pnde of the landholders of Naddea It is a noble 
building, standing in a compound of over 40 acres in extent For 
a very large proportion of the cost of its construction, and for the 
gift of half the ground m which*^ it stands, the College is indebted 
to the liberality of the zamindars of the district “ In considei- 
ation of the liberality thus manifested” — we quote from the 
CalcvMii UtitvereiJy Calendar — a donor of Rs 3,000 is allowed 
to place a boy, free of expemse, at the College in perpetuity, and 
another for every Rs 500 additional be may have subscnbed* ” 
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The relations, indeed, which bind the inhabitants of Naddea id 
their College are peculiarlj close and intimate. Their mteresi 
m it has been constantly strengthened by the bnlliant success 
which the College has, especially of late years, achieved m the* 
Umversity examinations, — a success which, with the single excep- 
tion of the Presidency College, is quite unrivalled throughout 
Bengal Little wonder, then, that Mr CampbeU’s action should 
excite the strongest opposition and discontent The -dmntci 
Bazar Patrika significantly points out that theLieutenant-Oover- 
nor IS now doing precisely what the Secretary of State last year 
virtually forbade the Supreme Government to do The Government 
of India disclaimed the policy of discouraging English education, 
and the Secretary of State expressed his gratification that no such 
desire existed Mr Campbell also declares that he is “ anxious m 
every way to encourage Enghsh but it may be conjectured that 
the Duke of Argyll would hardly accept Mr Campbell's interpre- 
tation of encouragement 

Tfaeie can bo little doubt also that the rough usage to which 
Sanskrit has lately been subjected in Bengal would find no support 
in England Europe indeed is recognising, more and more clearly 
every day, the value of this particular study,* and the necessity of 
giving it vitality , and in Europe it would, we think, be simply 
discredited — until surpnse gave way to indignation — that a ruler 
in India should permit himself to manifest bitter opposition to 
its study Wherever else Sansknt learning may exist, it seems 
a common-place to say that it ought to be at home in India That 
we are likely to see a very different result cannot but be matter 
for the gravest regret 

The serious evils that must sooner or later make themselves 
felt if the study of Sanskrit in this country be discouraged, have 
been so fully discussed in the pages of this Review, as well as 
in other journals both Indian and English, that it savours of 
wearisome repetition to recur to them Such a policy is no less 
clearly opposed to the Educational Despatch of 1854, and to the 
pnnciples which are still supposed in England to govern Indian 
education The immediate result of Mr CampbeU's action is to 
alienate a body of men important in numbers and character , those, 
namely, who look back upon the past with reverent afiection, 
and who shnnk from all this modern restlessness as tending to 
produce a generation united by no ties of admiration or sympathy 
with that marvellous literature •which enshrines all that is heroic 
and wise in their history Such men he alienates, not necessarl^ 

* In a letter from Cambridge which tance with Sanekrit was mad* ahaoet 
we have fust seen, it is stated on very a sihe qud now- for the attamWNatoi 
good authority that, in the Classical the highest honour*, 
xiipos of tbu year) a fair aoqaain* 
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hy hm measurea, but by the aiAandr lu whidb ba 
to tboae loeasures. The moral wquld be teas if Mr Gampbeire 
oppootioii to Saeskrit wore a disenmiBating opposition , if Sans- 
' knt were disooura^ed only m orde^ that some more profitable 
sUidy mi^ht take its plaoe But we are compelled to beUeyo 
that the Lteulenant-Governor's eeavietioa of the inberent worths 
kssBess of Sansknt is so complete, that it cannot but express it^ 
self in a somewhat contemptuous form How else shall we ex- 
plrnn theietraoge mutilation in the Sanskrit College course 
which the chair of 8mnhf the recorded body of Hindu law, is 
suddenly abolished ? In the Presidency and other Colleges, no 
doubt, some acquaintance with general Sanskrit literature is all 
that a hheral education demands , but the Sanskrit College is a 
special institution which exists for the purpose of encouraging 
special research , and the education which it gives should be com- 
prehensive and complete To cut off from the College course 
(With minute advantages on the financial side) a most important 
branch of Sanskrit study, is to dimmish, so far, the necessity of 
its further existence We cannot predict whether this fact will 
be used at any future time as a reason for abolishing the Sans- 
krit College , but such a result would not greatly surprise us 
Mr Campbell, m fact, cannot understand that aoy parent should 
wish his son to be taught Sansknt Some time since he promul- 
gated an order that m all schools it should be optional with boys 
to team Sansknt or Bengali The schools were polled, with what 
precise results we cannot say , but we believe we afe within the 
mark lu saying that the guardians of four out of every five boys 
declared for Sansknt The results, at any rate, were such as to 
disappoint Mr Campbeirs expectations , and m one of his latest 
orders he requires a declaration on honour, that no ** undue 
infiuenee'' has been used in bnngmg about so mischievous a 
result But if parents are so wilfully blind to their own interested 
that k no reason why Mr Campbell should not release those over 
whom he can exercise influence, from the enervating embrace o| 
Sanskrit Accordingly he notifies that any holder of a junior- 
grade^s^olarship may elect to take the practical science course 
— tba,t IS, the new alternative course for the ||iF8t Arts Examination 
without prejudice to the tenure of his scholarship^ Such 
a scholarship-holder must continue to attend the English lan- 
gua^, history, arithmetio or algebra, and mathematical classes up to 
the First Arts standard, but he not attend the Sandcnt and 
logieoTKnoved <pktl€iBtyphy daeaea , and ha tharefore need not 'paaa 
the Fixat Arts Examination^ though the Lieutenant-Qovernor 
meby will do so " Sucfi an order as this it is difiSoult 
to db^ibe m te^s We will copfinq oup8e}yes to cntt- 
Oising the order m two of its aappcts. It 
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jliacfr, that Mi* Campbell considers Saosknt and logic worm than 
tweless The University prescribes these two studies— and it is 
significant to remember that the scientific members of the Senal$ 
have, reasonably enough, insisted on logic as a necessary element m 
scientific education — as parts of the alternative course lately adopV 
ed But Mr Campbell winks them not only useless but injunous , 
and, without replacing them by any sulnecU more congenial to hk 
own heart, he virtually orders the scholarship-holders to abstaiu 
from Sanskrit and from logic, as from an unclean thing Hr 
Campbell stands alone in his opinion of the value of different 
branches of learning Others have said that languages are not so 
useful to the growing intelligence as a knowledge of the order of 
nature Mr Campbell appears to hold that the study of Sansknt 
must produce a deadly blight of every mental energy Yet we 
suppose Mr Campbell wishes that students of science should not 
only themselves possess information, but should be competent to 
impart it to their fellow countrymen , that they should m 
time write manuals of Inorganic Chemistry in Bengili as they 
have already written manuals of Astronomy It is difficult to 
see how this can be done, until a scientific nomenclature has been 
created, capable of being engrafted on the actual languages of the 
Country It is hardly to be desired that the Greek terms of 
European science should be imported bodily into Beng&li , and it 
Is eaually certain that Bengali itself is a language too little devel- 
oped to express minute differences of chemical nomenclature 
‘ Unsanskntized* Bengali cannot cope with the differences of 
protoocide and suhoxide, aesquioxide and peroxide , it is even less 
able to express the subtler distinctions implied in the termina- 
tions of sulphurous, sulphide, sulphuric, sulphate As men of 
science in Europe were familiar with Latin and Greek, so it is only 
on the condition that men of science in India should be familiar 
with the structuie of Saosknt, that we can hope to see a scientir 
fie nomenclature gradually developed, by men who know on the 
one band what it is that they Want to express, and, on the other, 
the nuances of the language by which alone it can be expressed. 

But It IS to the second result of Mr CarapbeU’s order that we 
wish to draw special attention He says, in effect, to the boys of 
Bengal who have passed the Entrance Exami cation with credit^ 
and who have gamed scholarships ** If you choose the hterature 
course, you shall have the whole irfcsome drudgery to go through , 
but if you choose the science course I will excuse you two out df 
your SIX subjects, and you shall draw your scholarship-money witlt- 
out the bugbear of an impending examination to frights ydm 
to useless exeHion What is this but to offer a presaiuxa 
idleness, already (as Mr Campbell, m othw moods, would be the 
to maintain) the besetting temfitation of the BosgiU? Amd detfe 

1 a 
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Mr Campbell consider tihe danger tt> disciplme, aod thd detaioralbk 
ing effect od tbe minds of othei students, if a number of young men 
are allowed to walk out of the room as soon as a lecture begins, and 
to hour or two m absolute idleness 3 

Ijiere is a further aspect of this order which must not be ignor- 
ed. It can readily be conjectured how large a number of future 
Echolai'ship'holders will«lect the science course which Mr Camp- 
bell has made so smooth for them It is not m the nature of the 
Bengali to resist so strong an inducement o€fered to the weakest 
side of hi8 character The consequence will be, as before pointed 
out a dissociation of the teaching m the Colleges — as far as re- 
gards their most promising students — from the curriculum of 
the University Mr Campbell has evidently never dreamed that 
this might be an evil , and he is determined, at all hazards, to 
encourage the study of Physical Science in tbe Colleges, in a 
far different sense from that in which his encouragement of 
English must be understood His redistribution of the scholar- 
sbip fund of Bengal affords a striking illustration of the kind of 
help he means to give to the new studies How far Phy- 
sical Science is meant by these new studies, and how far land- 
surveying, the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders do not make as clear 
as could be wished For instance, a sum of Rs 20,000, set apart 
ID the giant for Colleges, is described m one order us devoted to 
“ surveying classes,” in a later order to “Physical Science classes 
Similarly, a sum of Rs 30,000 for “ surveying classes ’ in schools 
IS subsequently transformed into a grant for “ drawing, surveying, 
and elementary science classes ” The final resolution, however, 
speaks of -these sums as being granted for “ science and survey 
classes it may therefore be presumed that both fiold -an equal 
place m the Lieutenant-Governors regards How it b^pens 
that the conditions of demand and supply as regards these two 
subjects are inverted In surveying the teaching power is 
unlimited, at least in comparison with Mr Campbeirs require- 
ments But the demand for such instruction is strictly limit- 
ed by the opportunities of its profitable investment , in other 
words, by the number of appointments that are open to 
persona possessing this knowledge The Pubbc Works Depart- 
ment of course requires a much wider range of acquirements than 
is to be gained in the new surveying classes, and the only pros- 
pect that tbe pupils can look ^rward to is employment under Mr 
Campbeirs new scheme of Sub-divisional Establishments, which 
makes provision for 100 kanungos and junior kanungos The 
effective demand, therefore, is limited by the number of these 
appointments that may fell vacant year ly year, which will evi- 
dently be not large As regards science, the case is reversed 
We have no means of saying what the demand for scieatifio 
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tioD may hereafter be^ though we haare ikk doubt it will be coxuader* 
able, But this at least is certain, that the supply caonot be forth- 
comiug for some years, And yet, though in oae case the dematkd 
18 ineignificaut, and id the otlier there aie no means of supplying 
the demand, Mr. Campbell determines to encourage these in- 
cipient studies precisely as if they were enjoying the full current 
of popular favour Out of a total sum of Ks. 1,28,000, which os 
devoted to scholarships in Bengal, he has set aside Rs 50>000 
for science and survey students , and this at a time when only three 
surveying classes have been organised, and wben not one school- 
master m Bengal is known to possess any acquaintance with 
physical geography 

It IS to be regretted that in all Mr Campbell s dealings with the 
Educational Department, he should manifest towards the officers 

the Dwartment a certain tone of irritation, fatal to harmonious 
action In the Preliminary Budget orders, the Director of Public 
Instruction is addressed in language of such unusual strength 
that we think it a mistake to have allowed their publication 
It would at any rate have been more satisfactory if they had been 
published with Mr Atkinson's reply, which brought about a 
large modification of the original orders, and in which, therefore, 
he must have satisfactorily disposed of many of the charges brought 
against him In an earlier letter the professors of Mofussil Colleges 
were warned " to qualify themselves foi duties which, as it 
appeared on reconsideration, they never could by any possibility 
undertake The warning was quickly withdrawn, and an invitation 
substituted , but It was hardly to be expected that the professors 
would show very great alacrity m accepting an invitation so is- 
sued Equally to be depiecated is the groundless suspicion 
that schoolmasters had used “undue influence ” m inducing a 
majonty of their pupils to learn Sanskrit instead of Bengaln The 
Education Department seems, in Mr Campbeirs eyes, to be the 
parent of all that is obstiuctiveand of ill rejiort It is by this De- 
partment that the unmeaning term Urdu was “chiefly introduced” 
The unsatisfactory state of education in Bengal is due to the 
fact that “ the entire statf of teachers have imbil^d their tone from 
the officers of the Educational Department” It seems to us a pity 
that this semblance of hostility should so uniformly pervade Mr. 
Oampbell’s orders. Common prudence would suggest that nothing 
woe to be gained by showing educational officers at every turn 
that the Lieutenant-Governor held them and their work, so lightly 
It 18 fortunate that these officers commonly take a keen interest 
in their work, an interest quite independent of the favour with 
which It IS regarded m high quarters , if it weie otherwise, much 
mischief might be done by the kind of criticism which is 
applied to them. 
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V%goT(m» QovemfrmU 

W E had hoped that before going to press the whole of 
the official correspondence relating to the late Kuka dis- 
turbances at Ltidhiani would have been published, with the 
orders of the Supreme Government in the case , we should 
then have been able to review it impartially, and express without 
hesitation the opinion we might have forrn^ We cannot do so 
iiow , but so much has been wntten on the subject m the news- 
Jiapers, such unhesitating approval has been expressed by some 
journals in support of what they call ** vigour, that we cannot 
pass without notice, what has certainly been one of the most pro- 
minent topics ” of the last quarter We feel that in making the 
following remarks, we are in no way prejudging Mr Cowan — 
Stnpt of the exaggerations of both fnend and foe, the case 
against that officer stands thus — He caused 49 men to be put to 
death without any legal warrant for his act , such a proceeding 
by a British officer is of the veiy gravest importance, and can only 
be justified by the clearest proof of its necessity, that is, that the 
officer had before him evidence sufficient to convince any reason- 
able man, that unless he acted as he did far greater evils would 
result The one side allege that Mr Cowan had no such evidence, 
the other side maintain that he had , the Supreme Government 
has marked its sense of the gravity of the act by suspending him 
until he has submitted a report justifying his conduct Until this 
report is published, we cannot say what evidence was before Mr 
Cowan, and therefore we can neither acquit noi condemn him , 
a portion of the press, whilst warning us that it is unfair to con- 
demn him until we have heard his defence, loudly applaud him on 
the evidence afforded by the accounts already published They 
should remember that if they applaud him on this evidence, their 
opponents have at least an equal right to condemn him on it 
But a very large portion of Mr Cowan*8 supporters rest 
their defence of him cn much wider grounds than this. They 
treat the question of the amount of evidence in this particular 
case as one of tnfling importance , they say generally, with refer- 
ence to disturbances like those at Lfidbiina “ that this sort of 
thing must be put down ” We must not shilly-shally about legal 
technicalities , we must act with vigour we must strike terror 
into all malcontents by allowing, or even encouraging, the dis- 
tnct officers to order to instanf execution the very first band that 
attempts to disturb the public peace As this expression of a 
general policy in no way affects the particular case of Mr Cowan, 
We have no hesitation in examining it at length 

firstly, what is the sort of thing that must be put down ? We 
shall be told, disturbances by fanatics in general and by Eukas m 
particular Before we consider how these disturbances are to ba 
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put ddwn, let us GonsideF wbo the Sukes really are The tadk u 
not difficult, for their position is thoroughly well known Thi^ 
aim at reforming their own religion, and stand as regards the jffikhe 
in much the same position as Wahhdbis to the Muhammadans — that 
18 m minor points, for in the mam point of difference between the 
orthodox and the refOTmera there is no resemblance whatever;. 
Our readers are doubtless aware that the Sikbs believe that the 
line of their Gdrds, or spiritual heads, has long since ceased , the 
Kdkas believe that their leader Ram Singh is himself a G 6 r 6 It 
18 known that the sect originated in a true desire for the lefonn (rf 
the national religion and had nothing to do with any political 
motives. 

These are still the views of Ram Singh , the utmost we have 
beard against him is that he must have been cognisant of the 
designs of some of his followers, ana that he has made no real 
efforts to restrain them 

Meantime the sect has increased in numbers, but the very 
largest computation gives- it only three lakhs of members It is 
indeed thoroughly well organized, but we may safely say that if 
we were to hand over theJ^anjab to the Kukas to-morrow, they 
could not maintain their ascendancy for a single week Yet it by 
no means follows that they are powerless for mischief , the posi- 
tion of all new creeds m the East is much the same , they origi- 
nate with true men whose ^ole aim is the remedy of existing cor- 
ruption , they are joined by others whose aim is equally praise- 
worthy, but whose zeal is dangerous , their object is good, 
and to attain it, they would not shrink from violence , by 
the energy and sincerity of these men, numbers are convert- 
ed, whose almost sole belief is a profound faith m the inspira- 
tion of their prophets, and who are incapable of reasoning on 
any point in which this faith is concerned The number of con- 
verts of this class at length reaches its limit and so does the 
patience of the more zealous of the leaders. They have not the 
safety-valves enjoyed by their more civilised brethren in England , 
there we see the leaders of the different sects all equally in earn- 
est, demonstrating violently to crowded audiences that the reform 
of the world — nay even the salvation of the souls of its inhabitants 
•—depends entirely on its conveision to the particular ism ” of 
the speaker A bystander would expect the whole meeting to 
rush to arms in support of its pnnciples , it is said that they did so 
in the middle ages, when the stafe of civilisation was not unlike 
that of India now , but in the present day we find them all dis- 
perse quietly to their dinner^ and an hour hence, one listening to 
their conversation would scarcely suppose they had any views at alk 

Far different is it in the East , here, although by law the nght 
of meeting is as fully recognised as in England, there are 
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up^unti^ districts where a vigorous official would allow it to be 
openly enjoyed — at any rate the exercise of the right is aoaroely 
attempted , the whole of the proceedings of the sect are c<mdttc^ 
almost ID secret , and this very fact tends much to increase the influ- 
ence of the second-rate and more violent men Passing from place 
to place they keep up the zeal of the mass of their followers with 
ridiculous rumours of the approach of the “ day of salvation/’ and 
support their assertfon with a still more ridiculoue reference to “signs 
from heaven ” A lepubhc that has for years tolerate the nonsense 
of-Dr Curaming, should not be too hard on these dupea But a 
fanaticism winch ib harmless id Bnglaud, in India is most danger- 
ous , the sect becomes like a tram of powder which the slightest 
spark may explode In vam do the old leaders express their disap- 
proval , then suboidmates are past control , they know that unless 
a “ sign ” 18 given their influence must decay, and often no doubt 
they have talked themselves mto a state which renders reasoning 
impossible They may honestly believe that “ the Lord is on their 
side the result of this belief has been the same from the time of 
the Apostles down to the outbreak at L 6 dhiaoa, Then “ false 
Chnsts’^ lead hundreds out into the wilderness to perish of hunger , 
now “ false gdrds " lead their dupes to be blown from the guna 
Between the two periods countless similar outbreaks have occurred, 
and if they have not in all cases proved disastrous failures, their 
success has been like that of the man who “ drew a bow at a ven- 
ture,” and has been due to no merit in the attempt If any Govern- 
ment has collapsed under the blow, it has been because it was so 
utterly rotten that even such a blow could overthrow it Is the 
British Government in India of this nature ? 

But we have no hesitation in admitting that an outbreak even 
of a few fanatics is a thing that should be put down as far as 
possible The question is, what are the best means for this purpose ? 
Tbe party of “ vigour’ have no hesitation m answenng, “ crush it,” 
“stamp it out” “string up” all the men you catch, “string 
up” Earn Singh and all bis lieutenants, or at any rate transport 
them, “ turn all Kukas out of Government employ, and shave their 
heads ” To these men a reference to the sanctity of human life is a 
“ canting sentimentalism,” at any rate when tbe life in question is 
the life of an opponent , so we will say nothing about the 
humanity of their policy We will argue the matter as if the life of 
a Kuka were of no more importance than that of a dog, or even of 
a cabbage We simply ask, “ what dc you expect from this policy T 
You know that unless it is “ thorough,” it muat fail Dare you m^e 
it thoiough? Can you extirpate the Kukas? Dare you even 
attempt to do so ? You know you dare not , if you did you would 
most certainly be hanged, if not m India, at least as soon as you 
arrived m England , if Ram &ngh has been guilty of any cime> 
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let kim be tned by ]aw for tbftt mne ¥oudare Dotezecatehimos 
transport ]am for merely political reasons nor can you impnsoa 
him for life on this charge , he mast be released sooner or later ^ 
he will then return in tnumpb, nor will the sack of his home make 
him better disposed towards the Government Assuming the oxecu- 
tiou of the more humble pnsoners was not an act of absolute necea- 
wty, what have you gained by it? You say you have completely 
“ cowed " the Kukas You have merely stunned them for the mo^ 
ment You have diminished then numbers by about 100 mem 
and have captured some of their leaders , you have also caused the 
lukewarm and time-servers to abandon their creed When they 
see that you dare do nothing more, how long will it be before new 
leaders arise, and the sect recovers its spirit ? We say you dare 
do no more, for you cannot make the mere fact of being a Kuka 
penal, or pass exceptional laws against the sect Supposing you did 
dare to do so and that you succeeded in putting down the Kukas, la 
what respect have you gamed ? The fire of fanaticism will only 
break oat in some other direction 

We cannot see that there is anything to gain by this policy of 
^ vigour ” On the other hand there is mucn to lose By a petty 
persecution against the sect generally, you merely render it more 
lanatical and entirely crush the indue nee of those of its members 
who are well affected to the Bntish Government , by wholesale and 
illegal executions you make martyis of petty criminals You 
render it certain that if another outbieak occurs, the rioters will 
commit the wildest excesses from sheei desperation, and that they 
will never again quietly surrender to a few armed men In ad- 
dition to its effect on the sect persecuted, what is the effect 
of your policy on the people at large ? First of all on the 
non-Kiika relatives of the men executed ? They looked on them 
as foolish heretics, and would have considered that it only served 
them rightly if then folly brought on them the chastisement of 
the law Now they look on them as cruelly butchered That they 
should do so is natural, for we should do so ourselvea under similar 
circumstances , supposing relatives of our own joined the Society of 
Jesuits and made a frantic attempt to seize Edinburgh and establish 
the Inquisition , we should by no means regret to see their zeal 
cooled ^ a little wholesome conection , but if they were executed 
without tnal, we should entuely overlook their faults and rave ^ 
against the Government 

On the people at large the effect*is equally disastrous As a rule 
they thOToughly detested the Kukas , now they are beginning to 
look on them as national martyrs No doubt many native syco- 
phants applaud the “ Vigour " loudly Some few may oven r^lj 
approve of it. but we are convinced (and all our en(|uines confiroa 
this conviction, ) that it is viewed by them os axoto with the stcojE^, 
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eet di8i^>f»foval It has given Englisfarmeii an oppoitcmity of udftg 
tbe hateftil talk about a Oouquei^ country,” a ** ruling by the 
sword,” which does so much to widen the gulf between the two 
classea It has given natives the opportunity of saying that whilst 
we cant in Council about our desire to apply to India those 
maxims of government which have proved good elsewhere, we 
in onr heaits desire to rule them in a way which m Europe we are 
loudest ID denouncing as detestable 

We have expressed our disapproval of the policy of ** vigour ” 
What do we advocate in its place ? We answer, a thoroughly im- 
partial administration of the law, and a most careful avoidance 
of anything like a religious or political persecution. Magistrates 
of distncts should get the best information they can of the move- 
ments of Eukas or any other fanatics, but they should let them 
clearly understand that as long as they refrained from breaking 
tbe law, they would be as much entitled to its protection as any 
other members of the community If they were convicted of 
breaking it, they must pay the penalty A so-called ** political ” 
offence u merely an offence punishable under a certain section of 
tbe Penal Code , persons accused under that section are entitled 
to as fair tnals as persons accused under any other section, and 
tiieir punishment should be regulated by precisely the same con- 
siderations. Thus of two men convicted of levying war against 
the Queen,” one might be a dangerous ringleader against whom 
a sentence of death might justly earned out, the other might 
be a wretched dupe for whom a short impnsonment would be 
ample punishment The party of “ vigour ” say we are not strong 
enough to shew such leniency, and therefore they shout “ Death 
to the rebel and mutineer ” without distinction They rely on their 
boasted sword, but have a very uncomfortable feeling that it 
may at any time break sharp off at the hilt We prefer to rely on 
a policy which we should not be ashamed to own l^fore an English 
audience. It is a firm and impartial admmistration of the law, 
and a firm resolve that nothing but tbe most absolute necessity 
shall induce us to set it aside 


Tke Orihography of Indian Proper Nomes 

O N the 28th February 1870, the Government of India auth- 
orised the adoption of a uniform system of spelling for the 
Gazetteers and Maps now being prepared by the Statistical Depart^ 
ment The system originated with Dr Hunter, and is explained by 
him as founded on ** the unnciples of transliteration advocated by 
Sir Wilham Jones a hundred years ago, but modified so as to suit 
tbe exigencies of airtomphy, and to make aHowance for that 
considerable class of Indian places which have by lapse of time 
obtained a hrstoncal or popular spelkng toe firmly fi&ed to be 
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now wholly chaapd.'* Duimg^di# ia<t tw6 years tbaOTBteni 
beea oreepiog graaaalJy into popular favour ^eoerai use, aadl 
has been during the past quarter the subject of mttcfsok and con-^ 
troversy m most of the journals of northeni India. Public ojumon^ 
whilst It IS by no means decided as to the intnnmc merits of 
tlio particular system thus authoritatively promulgated, appeus 
to be uDannnouB in demanding some reform, and one that should ba 
in the direction of uniformity Whilst, however, nearly all wnte» 
deplore the present chaotic dispensation, it appears to us that 
comparatively few fully appreciate the difficulties that he in tho 
way of the introduction of any method that may have a fair chance 
of becoming really general in its use Too many, underrating thoe 
difficulties, are inclined to be bigoted in the support of then own 
opinions, to be captious about minor points of detail, and critical 
about minute inaccuracies and small evils in the system which 
has been put forwBurd 

We propose to devote a few lines, to point out some of the ad- 
vantages of the new system, and at tbe same time to indicate some 
points in which we regard it as defective As the best proof of 
our own impartiality in the matter, we wish distinctly to state 
that, whilst we shall be glad to see the system authoritatively 
modified m any or all of those portions against which we are 
about to raise objections, it is our full intention m any case loyally 
to follow It in its entirety m the pages of this Review We are 
of those who beheve that, in matters of orthography, uniformity 
IS of more importance than the attainment of any ideal per- 
fection of detail * We shall bnefly consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of the system (1) with reference to its adoption of 
the Jonesian (or, which is practically the same, the Wilsonian) 
method of transliteration , (2) with reference to the modifications 
of that method said to be necessitated by reasons of expediency 

We would premise, however, that, apart from all considerations 
of the intrinsic excellence of the system itsp^f, the most powerful 
argument for its adoption is to be found in tbe fact, that the 
machinery which has been devised for facilitating its use m pi*ao- 
tice, and the large following that has already been secured for 
it, ofier the most reasonable hopes of its ultimate establishment 
in geoeial acceptation In the first place, it is the only system 
which can boast of an authorised and extensive list of geographical 
names spelt m the way which is sanctioned by it This most 
important advantage it owea to the seal and industry of Dn 
Hunter, who has recently issued (at the request, we presume^ 
of -the Postal authonties) a Omde to ihe Ortk^ra^pky of IndAfim 

• In articles siwed by the authors, m all other cawa, the Editor wiU 
the adoption of me uniform intern dertake to seeure this onilormify m 
wdl be left to theif dlsoretios • hut* as lie Is able. " 
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Proper Names, wi^ a list ekotmmg the true speiwng oj aa 
Poet tovms arid viUages in Indm This list consists ot four 
parallel columns, showing— the name as now spelt m the 
Fostal Guide , secondly, the accurate transhteration from the 
vernacular character on the Wilsonian system , thirdly, the name 
as spelt in Keith Johnston's Roval Atlas , fourthly, the “practi- 
cd spelling to be adopted by Government," te , the anthonsed 
spelling under the new system Heie we get the full necessary 

r trticulars regarding the speJinag of the names of no less than 
.186 places , and it is at once obvious that an immense step 
towards uniformity has been made by the publication of such 
a list. Again, the support which the system has already receiv- 
ed IS most important The Government of India has adopted 
it , BO have several of the local Governments (those of the 
Panjib and Bombay have within the last few days issued the 
most peremptory orders to this effect, accompanied by a list 
of the chief towns and villages m the provinces) , so have 
the Post Office, the Telegraph Department, the Surveys Dr 
Keith Johnston in his new map of India for the Royal Atlas, 
and Mr John Murray in his Travellers* popular Handbook for 
India, adopt the system The scientific Societies and the Univer^ 
sity of Calcutta already iise the Wilsonian system of translitera- 
tion in its entirety The leading newspaper in each of the fol- 
lowing provinces, — Bengal, the North-West, the Central Provinces, 
the Panjab, — follow the system with more or less stnctness On 
these points Dr Hunter wisely says, in his Guide — 

If the system is to take lasting root, it must be the product of a 
natural growth, not a hot-house plant called into existence by Go- 
vernment forcing The public must be persuaded, not compelled. 
But I am satiflfiSi that the system has right reason on its side , and 
that, aided by patient watching and by the official machineiy indicat- 
ed above, right reason will m tlus case prevail 


Now that the works of the learned Societies, the popular news- 
papers, the “ Post Office Guide,” and the postal dies, the Telegraph 
Department’s lists of stations, the Gazetteers and the revised survey 
maps, and most of the official Gazettes, will all exhibit a uniform 
(or nearly uniform) orthography it seems certain that, the «?ame 
name being nearly everywhere presented in the same spelliog, 
the popular eye will be unconsciously and rapidly educated to 
adopt it c 

^turning to the division of our subject indicated above , under 
the first head, we believe that the wisdom of the course which 
has been adopted is fully established by the consideration that 
the whole world of European and American scholars and onental- 
iflts has already firmly and finally adopted the Wilsonian system , 
and it seems to us that it would he a grievous folly if, whilst wo 
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are attempting a great and salutary re volition for the sake of ooi- 
formity amongst Indian writers, we were to put ourselvee into 
direct opposition to the established opinions and usages of scien- 
tific writers throughout the world Dr Hunter has well and fair^ 
stated the case from this point of view, between the rival systeow 
of Professor Wilson (or Sir W Jones) and Dr Gilchrist — 

The popular spelling of Indian names is at present b€i8ed en no 
uniforiu system whatevei Eighty years ago Sir William Jon^ pub- 
hshed his system of transliterating Indian names upon the continental 
mode of i*endermg the vowel sounds. This system represents the 
Indian t, as m rowna, by t , the soft u sounds as in ruAe or 

huU by u ^ and so forth On the other hand. Dr Gilchrist published 
a system which, by the free use of double letters, endeavours to render 
the phonetic value of the Indian vowels more apparent to the un- 
educated English eye Thus the above two vowels would be rendered 
not by the Italian i and w, but as ee and 00 For three-quarters of 
a century one set of Englishmen has been writing and prmting In- 
dian names on the first system, while another set has been using the 
second , and the confusion has been increased by passmg travellers^ 
manners, and railway engineers, who have used no system wha ever, 
but spelt the names of places which they came across in any loose 
fishion that struck their fancy, or roughly represented the sound to 
then untrained ear It is clear, therefore, that whatever system of 
spelling the Government may adopt, it must make up its mmd to 
encounter the opposition of those who have been accustomed to spell 
m the other mode The Scientific Societies and the whole body of 
European scholars have decided in favour of the system of Sir William 
Jones, which is simply the system pursued by the general common 
wealth of European nations On the other hand, the local publio 
seems to prefer Dr Gilchrist's mode of transliteration , and with one 
or two exceptions the Anglo Indian press adopts it yet one system 
01 another must be adopted. For, in addition to the names transli- 
terated ujKJn these recognised systems, there is a vast number of 
Indian places, towns, <fec , spelt on no plan whatever The choice 
practically lies between encountering a loud U>oal opposition, or placing 
the Government's xm/prx'maiuT upon a system univer^ly condemned by 
the Asiatic Societies, and by the whole body of European scholars. 
The 8ul)ject has presented itself in a variety of shapes for many 
years, and in 1868 the Government wisely determined to face the 
temporary local criticism, rather than to subject itself to the perma- 
nent strictures of those who are most competent to pronounce in the 
matter, and whose decision will sooner or later become public opuuon.’’ 

In adopting Sir Wilham Jofies' method, an important and, 
.as we thinV & wise ooncession has been made to the exigenotes 
of typography ^nd aaap-making bv the rejection of ail diacnti- 
Old murks for the consonants , the only exception which #e 

* This was wrtttou in 1869 Things have new ofainged^ 
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would have been lochned to make would have been in the case 

tbo nasal wbioh is hardly lidequately represented by n 
Of courw this concession^ bke all other compromises, injures 
the symmetry of the scheme , but it would hare been a hopeless 
task to attempt to mtroduce into popular and general use a 
system involving the oontinftal use of hosts of t*s, d’s, n's, e's, 
isc., some dotted and others undotted, some accented and others 
unaccented , besides, a new element of possible error would have 
been introduced into all our printers' proofs, and the insertion 
of accents, dots, &c , in a map is a matter of considerable nicety 

The two points in the Wilsonian system of transliteration which 
have been most obnoxious to the criticism of the adherents 
of the so-called “popular" system of Br Gilchrist, are (1) the 
use of a to indicate the Ui'vocal or “original" vowel, and (2) 
the use of accented vowels instead of double letters They object 
to the first, because uneducated Englishmen sometime pronounce 
the a as if it were i or oA , and to the second, because it is 
alleged that printers' devils misplace the accents. These two 
objections have been faiily answered m a letter to the Ind'ian 
Observe'i of February 24«, 1872, from ifhich we will take the 
foliowmg extract — 

With regard to the first I would ask if you do not«adopt a, what 
other symbol wiU you adopt ? I take it for granted that uniformity 
18 necessary The difficulty is that, as this sound (the * reed sound * 
of the human voice) appears to be fundamentally present in all the 
vowel-sounds, so all the vowel-sounds m their turn have a tendency 
to degenerate into it , and, consequently, the temptation is very great, 
in random transliteration, to neglect uniformity, and select any vowel 
which may be suggested by the analogy of some well known word. 
Thus in Elphmstone I find in one page every one of the five English 
vowels used successively to indicate this sound , at page 226 I find Saros- 
wati, Menu, Bramtns, Mahometan, Jtanna (for Yamwnd or Dr Hunter's 
JamiUi)' In Marshman also at pp 81, 33, 36, I find all the vowels 
coinilarly impressed , ui Nagaroote, Brahmin, Mahomed, Sutlege Mr 
Marshman, following what 1 believe is sometimes called the popular 
system, la in other parts almost pedantic in his use of u for this pur- 
pose , but I think no more powerhil argument against this usage la 

needed, than a list of a few of the absuiditiee to which it leads him 

such as StmalayUy Ramvu, Swu, Dunduku^ Gouturwa^ Bavnnu 

Moreover, as I have shown above, he is not consistent , and this incon- 
sistency IS most evident and most pemiciouB in such words as Mndvra 
(p 21) where the vis the Wilsoman u. It seeioB to me impossible to 
get over the difiGumlty that,^ if you use v for this philological a, you have 
00 symbols whereby you can indimte our v and , as the double ^ 
must be appropriate to one of fhese* And the difficulty 
by the absurd appearanee of v as a final letter appears to me scarcely 
less insuperable j vherMs the a in this catical positwn la always pro- 
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nounced by Englishmen with a feir ap]>romnation. to accuracy I 
am very fe^ul of really deserving the charge pedsmtry with wUcii 
you appear inclined to threaten the would be reformers of Anglo-Indum 
transliteration , or I would lay more stress on one further consideratiott 
< — , that unless we get absolute un^ormity, all our transliterations 
will be not only absolutely valueless, but actually so many pierre$ 
dachoppeinent to European students of comparative philology — to whom, 
moreover, the a as a symbol of the Urvocal is perfectly intelligibla 
under the Wilsonian system Permit me to remind you when you poke 
fun at us about not making sufficient allowance for the weaknessea 
of our less learned country men," that the number of uneducated 
Anglo-Iudian readers is infinitesimal, when compared with the number 
of uneducated readers of a vernacular language m any country of the 
world j and I venture to think that any man of average intelligence will 
quickly learn that the a m Anglo-Indian names is the a m “ woman," 
“ rural,” and not the broad a m calm,” or the short a m Sam ” 

Turning to the second point, your objection to the accented vowels^ 
it seems to me that you (m common with most other writers on your 
Bide of the question) are inclined to overestimate the difficulties of 
printing them , and are forgetful of the fact that, m the type, the ao- 
oents are cast with, and form a part of, the letters to whi^ they are 
attached , and consequently cannot be “ shot down on the wrong 
vowels,” at the sweet wills of the printers* devils To a compositor, 
an accented a is as diffei'ent from an unaccented one as either is from 
any othei letter , nor are they m any way more likely to be misprinted 
one for the other The only printing difficulties that strike me as worthy 
of notice are — (1) press readers and authors, until they get accustomed 
to it, will find the work of correcting proof sheets a little more difficult, 
merely because a new element of possible inaccuracy has been intro- 
duced , and (2) presses will have to be furnished with as many new 
Bets of type for every fount, as there wenew(»s, accented) lettenL 
And I think that sufficient concession has been made to these difficulties 
by ^ving up all diacritical marks for the consonants , provided tbat^ 
for other reasons, accented vowels are really preferable to the double 
letters. These other reasons are matters of detail into which 1 cannot 
enter fully here , I will merely suggest one or* two In the first place, 
I cannot help thinking that the double letters have an ugly and unsym- 
metnoal appearance, but this is of course merely a mattei of taste. In 
the second place, a far more important consideration is the fact that the 
accented vowels occupy much less space, and are consequently invalu- 
able for cartographic purpose In the tJurd place, I do not think you 
can adequately represent the Wilsonian u, if oo represent and it be 
used for the philologioal a , I do not think i oan be adequately r^H^esent- 
ed (unless it be a final, by y) if ef represent ( — for neitb^ i (on the 
analogy of the ee) nor s can p^orm that fhnction.” 

We now turn to the second dmsion of our gubiect, vie , the 
open departures from the Wilsonian method which have hecai 
sanetioDed by the Qovemment on the authority of Dr Hontei: 
These of course ore peculiar to this system, and make it 
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tialiy a nett; methcMl The uecesaity for each modi^catious atisas 
from two causoff— English usage, and native local variaUons m 
usage, each of v^hich we will consider sepsurately ^ 

The most important of these causes (though it affects a far 
smaller number of names of towns than are affected by the second 
cause) 18 the fact that popular English usage has given a certain 
fixity to the spelling of the names of some two hundred towns and 
districts in India. Thus, it would be obviously absurd and pedan- 
tic to a degree to alter a single letter of the names of Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, or Calcutta. On the other hand, it is perfectly 
practicable to alter FuvQah into Pan^dh , for the name of the 
province is already spelt in both ways, and we may as well adopt 
the correct method where we have a choice But the difficulty is, 
where are we to draw the line ? We will quote Dr Huutei s 
answer to this question — 

There is a large class of more doubtful cases, such as Roy Bareilly, 
Liucknow, and Cawnpoor The first of these names furnishes a type 
a numerous family m which Keith Johnston’s Royal Atlas comes to 
our aid The old Anglo Indian form was Koy Bareilly , the mode to 
which Dr Keith Johnston’s map has given popular fixity in England is 
Rai Bareilli , and from this the change to the correct form, namely, Rai 
Bareli, is so alight that I have not hesited to make it On the other 
band, the word Lucknow being the capital of a Piovince, and havjng 
obtamed a historical fixity of spelling from the events of the Mutiny,* 
I have not ventured to alter it into the correct form Lakhnau or any 
modification of it, although Dr Keith Johnston deemed this practica 
ble The third of the above examples, Cawnpur, is also a representa 
tive word Its spelling in the vernacular is variously returned as 
Kh 4 npur and K£nbpai, (the latter being a contraction of K^-nhiipur, 
meaning Kiishnapur) Dr Keith Johnston gives m his map the two 
forms — Kanhpur and Cawnpur I have not ventured to go further than 

the latter form In the same way with regard to a large class of w9rdB 
such as Lahore, Mysore (Maisfirfi), Yellore (VelMrfi), <fec , I have con 
fined myself to stnkmg out the final e which would, according to the 
210W authorised ortho^aphy, be sounded, and have spelt the words 
Labor, Mysor, Yellor Throughout I have' most carefully avoided 
anything like the destruction of the identity of the word by a change 
in the Spelling ” 

In many names which have been thus “ screwed up a little 
towards the pitch of scientific accuracy'* by Dr Hunter, we cannot 
but regard the result as deplorably uasymmetiical, and even hide- 
ous. Even if compromises or this sort be at all admissible — and 
we are compell04 to admit that they probably are made necessary 

* We regret to observe that Dr fol hash , if we have the 0 in the 
Heater mast have altered his mind first syllable, the comUnaboiui aad 
after wntmg this , for be now spells ew ate outn^oa, 
the word Lachmit This is a dread 
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sometimes by local prejudice, — for Dr Hunter has evidently 
struggled hard to establish something like accuracy in his list-^ 
we would strongly urge that (except in the four firmly fixed spell- 
ings mentioned above) ail forms like ck and ow and the use of c for 
which actually outrage the very fundamental principles of tha 
system, should be rejected For instance, Lacknoxo appears to 
us to be utterly incompiehensible , if we pronounce it according 
to the old English system, it will be Lack-now , if we attempt to 
pronounce it according to the Wilsonian method, we shall be 
puzzled by the cic and the ow, but will probably hit upon Luck-no , 
and in either case we shall be wrong For our own part we should 
be glad to see the word written LakhnaUt which every educated 
mao would know how to pronounce , at the same time we are 
prepared to yield to the force of Dr Hunter's own arguments 
quoted above, wherein he shows that it is historically fixed ss 
Lucknow , but we protest against Lavknow Cattack is, we 
think, even more reprehensible , for it is difficult to see that any 
historical fixity can be claimed for Guttachy which form, moreover, 
IS invariably mispronounced by the accent being placed on the 
second syllable , whilst we fancy that few who are concerned with 
the spelling at all, would be exercised by the right spelling Katak 
The above are the only points whereon we shall venture to 
question Dr Hunter’s good judgment In the numerous diffi- 
culties which have presented themselves, by the local and dialectic 
vanations m usage with regard to the spelling of the names of 
the same place, his decisions appear to us to have been for the 
most part highly judicious The multiform vernaculars of India 
not only differ widely in their written character , they also exhibit 
a most perplexing senes of vowel and consonant changes ahd of 
terminal variations With regard to the terminal variations, we 
Will quote a paragraph from Dr Hunter’s note which will at once 
serve to illustrate the difficulty of the point, and to give a fair 
sample of the judicious treatment of which ^we have spoken — 
Oases constantly occur m which the transliterator has to decide be- 
tween the uniform philological spelling of the word and its conflicting lo- 
cal variations With regard to grdm^ I have found it necessary to fol 
low local usage, so that it appears m the following list as grdmy gdon, 
and gdn With regard to the second great terminal affix pwr, I have 
uniformly spelt it with a short u as pur + A third common affix, 
nagary town, which Ango Indians have hitherto variably spelt as 
ftoffart nagoTCy naggv/Ty nugguty &a, is here nniformly spelt 


t Dr Hunter elsewhere notes that It also takes the feminine form pyhti 
this IS written with a long u in Urdu, and in South India it become wru , 
With a short w in Bengili, and either besides several Anglo-Indian fonoi^ 
with a loD^ or short u in Sansknt such as port and poor^ 
and some of its ^descended languages 
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na^r A Amrth, «AaV, ottf, ha^ etyoyed an a^en mdar ns^ of 
orthogtaphy, but is hm uiTariably epalt the^ 

Br Hunter admita that a protracted intricate diecumon might be 
nnaed about each one of at feast fourteen imndred names amongst 
the 2,186 poet towns, on the speiiing of which he has had to de- 
cide. Such discussions would probably be useless in most cases , 
and in all, only satisfactory to the ^vooates of the form finally 
adopted We are grateful to the Government, and to Dr Hunter, 
for wh^ has been here done for us in rendering possible a geneml* 
Ij unifonn method of orthography , and whilst we hope to see 
some further improvements worked out in the details of the 
scheme, we trust that we shall before long see it universally used 
by all Anglo-Indian writers. 


Bengal Mumoi'paXities' Bill, 1872 

N ext to the District Road Cess Act, this is the most important 
measure which has come before the Bengal Council since 
Mr Campbell became our Lieutenant-Oovemor The statement of 
objects and reasons given at the end of the draft of the bill makes 
out that consolidation of the various enactments under which 
municipalities are at present administered is the chief object of 
the proposed alteration of the law In this case at least consolida- 
tion seems a very doubtful advantage , at present there is one 
law for budding municipalities, aud another for full blowp ones, and 
the new Act of 234 sections is intended to take the place of several 
short and distinct laws which are now beginning to be fairly under- 
stood The provisions of the new act will doubtless soon be mas- 
tered by the official members of local committees, but they will 
certainly present many difficulties to the members of pancbayats 
and to the public, to whom this everlasting flux in tne law is a 
standing source of amazement and perplexity Consolidation, how- 
ever, 18 clearly a pretext, and not a reason in the present instance , 
and one of the most pressing motives for the change in the law 
16 to fit municipalities for new burthens to which they have hitherto 
been strangers The attention of the Bengal Government appears 
to be at present fixed upon devising means to raise money 
for mass education , already the colleges of Barhampur, Sxish- 
nagar, aqd Patna, have been abolished, and we beliewe that 
a commission appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor is at present 
engaged upon the elaboration of a plan for the redaction of zillah 
schools {The new municipal bill appears to be framed with 
a view to this avowed ^m^tional policy of Government, it 
proposes to give the Lieutenant-Governor the power of forcing 
munKUpahties, under certain circumstances, to provide within 
their limits elemmitary education, and also allows municipalmoi 
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to support those zillah schools from which it is apparently 
the intention of Government to withdraw the grants-in-aid by 
which they are now partly maintained It is also proposed 
to burthen mumcipalities with a share of the expenses incurred 
under the new District Road Cess Act , and in order to meet the 
charges for these new objects of expenditure, it is proposed to per- 
mit municipalities to impose fresh taxes within their limits. The 
Bengal Government will of course attempt to shield itself behmd 
the municipal commissioners from the public odium which the 
new taxes will be met with , and will say that the imposition of 
the taxes rests with the mumcipalitites, and that it is optional with 
the commissioners to raise as much or as little as they please But 
this plea will deceive no one The existing funds of nine-tenths of 
the municipalities are only sufficient to cover the most necessary 
expenses of police and conservancy , and if some of this money 
is forcibly diverted by Government to other objects, it is clear that 
more funds must be somehow raised, and in so raising them the 
municipal commissioners will be only stalking horses of the Govern- 
ment The voice may be the voice of Jacob, but the hands are 
the hands of Esau 


Indian Patronage 

T he history of every administiation in the world teaches us 
that punty in the bestowal of State patronage has never 
been attained — has never been even approached — except under 
the pressure of a very strong and united public opinion on the 
subject , nor indeed by this means {teste the jobbery that noto- 
riously exists in the United States of America), except where^ 
public opinion is guided by the intelligent and cultivated classes 
of the community, and avowedly governed by high moral and patn- 
otlc principles. Nowhere is this political force more powerful than 
in England , and nowhere are State appointments made with 
greater care or with more scrupulous honesty and patnotism Not 
dissimilar was the state of affairs under the late Prussian mo- 
n^irchy , and its results were apparent in the administration dur- 
ing the war, not only in the military department, but in every 
other Service of the State It remains to be seen whether under 
the Empire the immense preponderance given to the Junker 
party by that war, wdl enable it to disregard that force to whose 
beneficent action it owes its aggrandisement, and the country owes 
its prospenty , should this unfortunately happpen, the German 
Empire may not improbably rival, in its jobbery, the corruptions 
which more than anything else hastened the fail of the fknpire 
in France In the latter country public opinion, notwithstandittg 
the evil influence of extreme parties like the Ultramontanes on one 

1 Tt 
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aide, and the Reds on the other, ib hardly less nronounced, and is 
eertainly much more vebement than in England , but it was stifled 
under the weight of the Imperial military despotism, which 
was able to give the keys of the country's honour and safety to 
the minions of a selfish Court 

During the early period of out rule in India, the vast patron- 
age of the old Company was the object of continual solicitude both 
in Parliament and m the Cabinet , and we obtain the key to the 
right understanding of more than one of the many curious Par-^ 
liinentary intrigues that attended the various renewals of the 
Charter, when we remember that whilst the Crown, the Parlia- 
ment, and the country were alike envious of the close monopoly of 
Indian appointments by the Company, the Parliament and the 
people were even more jealous of the enormous accession of po- 
Ltical power that would accrue to the executive by the absolute 
transfer of the whole pationage to the Crown The happy expe- 
dient of the introduction of a system of open competition for the 
Civil Service, smoothed over many diflSculties of this kind , and 
whatever may be deemed to be the dements or the virtues of the 
competitive system on other points, it has undoubtedly deserved 
well of this country m taking away from its regulation patronage 
the character of being a preserve for the relations or hangers-on 
of a few lucky families 

Old Presidents of the Board of Control and more recent Se- 
cretaries of State, satisfied with having the disposal of the great 
posts — the Governor- Generalship and the other Governorships, 
and the fat prizes of the Army, the Law, and the Church — were 
well pleased to make a virtue of what was (from the force of 
public opinion at home) almost a necessity, and to allow the rule 
detwr digmon to be applied to the selection of recruits for the 
regular executive and judicial appointments by the unimpeach- 
able method of an open literary competition By this means it 
seemed that all jobbery oin important places must be at once and for 
ever extinguish^ , for the high and dignified posts reserved for 
borne patronage were too much exposed to the glare of publicity 
to be seriously liable to any evils of this kind Circumstances, 
however, which we shall detail, rendered the reform by no means 
so thorough as was expected The past quarter bas seen, in the 
jmbbcation of the correspondence between the India Office and 
the Cbvernment of India on tjie subject of the Uncovenanted 
Service ” Leave-rules, an exposure of a good deal of heart-burn- 
ing and unseemly bickering on the subject of the right to the 
disposal of the surplus patronage in the first instance , and, m 
one or two instances, to which we shall make a brief reference pre- 
sently, the uncertainty about the rights of nominees (caused 
mainly by the uncertainty attending their first appointment) 
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has caiised maoU discontent in more one large imd import^ 
ant body of pabkc servants 

The circumstances, to which we alluded above, were those 
which caused the growth and development of many “ Uncoven^ 
anted ” Services in this country, separate from the regularly-con- 
stituted Cml Service The causes of this growth may be divided 
under three heads, each of which we will briefly consider by itself 
The cause was the obvious fact that most of the subordinate 
posts under the Government of Bntiah India, and some of the 
higher posts, were better filled by natives of this country than 
by Englishmen , the second cause was that the exigencies of the 
public service demanded the retention in this country of a num- 
ber of English military officers consideral>ly in excess of the num- 
ber ordinarily required by the army in times of peace, whose ser- 
vices might therefore obviously be economically utilised at such 
times in civil capacities , the third cause was that the services 
required by the Indian Governments from some of their officers 
were of a special and technical nature, and required a technical 
training such as could not be expected from the generality of 
their civil officers Each and all of these causes have contributed 
to swell the numbers and the importance of the un covenanted ' 
and non-regulation” Services of India, until at the present day 
the aggregate of this patronage is hardly less valuable than that 
which belonged to the Company m the olden days , whilst the 
purity of its administration is for the most part guarded by none 
of those safeguards with which the disposal of the covenanted ap- 
pointments has been hedged As things stand at present, there 
seems in many cases to be no hard and fast line between those 
posts which are in the gift of the Secretary of State and those 
which are filled up by the Government of India and by the local 
Governments respectively , and the uncertainty which exists as to 
the nghts of the respective nominees is an indirect consequence 
of this state of affairs The oorrespGndepQe to which we have 
referred demonstrates the urgent need of an immediate and definite 
settlement , and we believe that such a settlement may be best 
effected by mutual concessions, and by the imposition of certam 
tests as qualifications for appointments, to be fixed with the con- 
currence of all the authorities concerned 

We will first consider the case of those posts which ate rightly 
and properly filled by nsUives of this country , and on this point 
we may at once say that we heartily concur with the reiterated 
declarations of the Secretary of State that Europeans should be 
rigidly excluded from holding such posts. When we rememb«f 
the enormous disadvantages under which an Englishman labours 
in coming out to this country — the risks to health and even to 
life in a tropical climate, the severance of all home ties and the saori- 
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froe of all home prospects, and the temble expenses and the su^ffeiv 
iQgs entailed by the necessity of edacating his children in Eng<* 
land and of occasionally visiting home himself in search of health 
—it IS obvious that, in posts for which both are equally ehgible 
we cannot hope to obtain an Englishman of a calibre equsd to 
the native easily obtainable for the same pay Henoe m a mixed 
service of the kind to which we refer, if we offer a pay sufficient 
to attract highly quahfied Englishmen, it is certain that we are 
paying their native oolleagnee at a rate considerably m excess of 
the market value of their services , whilst on the other hand, if 
the pay and conditions of service be calculated on the scale of 
native requirements, the^Eoglish em'ploy 4 a will either be utterly 
discontent^, or (which must ultimately, from the laws of demand 
and supply, happen in any case) they will be of a calibre utterly 
inferior to their native colleagues. The plea which has been put 
forward that Government is bound to provide for the children 
of those Englishmen whom it has brought out to this country, 
is utterly untenable, or at least utterly inapplicable to this case , 
the obhgation, if it exists, should be recognised m the treat- 
ment of the parents, and not by saddling the country with in- 
ferior public servants when a better article is easily procurable 
With regard, then, to this branch of Indian patronage, it appears 
that it would be sufficient for the public interests if the Indian 
Governments were to be absolutely restncted to natives of the 
country in their choice of nominees, but to be perfectly free 
otherwise to make the best bargains they can The Native 
Services should of course be treated liberally — but stnctlv 
according to native requirements only If this programme, which 
appears to coincide with the wishes of the Secretary of State, be 
loyally earned out, we believe that the stability of the admimstration 
will be largely increased, by the extended employment of native 
agency , whilst its efficiency will be improved, and its cost 
(especially in the^tema/)f furlough and sick allowances) considera- 
bly diminished 

We come, secondly, to the consideration of the state of things 
winch 18 caused by the obvious necessity and advantage of large^ 
employing military officers in civil posts An outlet for this 
cheap* supply of labour has been fittingly found m the vanous 
DOD-regulaUOD provinces , where, the forms of the executive and 
judicial administration not being^as yet stereotyped, there is not so 
mudh need as in the older Governments of a high preliminary 
technical training m the civil officers Mainly on this account^ 

* We call thia labour cheap, be- tion of hie consobdatod pay which le 
cause tke actual cost (for Civil eer- m exceas of the military pay be would 
Tices) to the country of a military offi- draw in any case, even if he were 
cer ia civU mjfioj is cmly that por- doing nothing 
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tbe fyatronage of tbe nozL>regalation proyinces has beOD held to be 
at tbe disposal of tbe vanoui^ Goyeroments concerned; and not to 
be restncted to the Covenanted Civil Service So far the arrange- 
ment seems a wise and even a necessary one , but numerous and 
serious complaints have of late been made of the way in which the 
patronage thus liberated has been distributed A more or less 
formal engagement was formerly entered into by the Supreme Go- 
vernment, that the Covenanted Civil Service should have a mono- 

a of at least fifty per cent of these non-regulation appointments , 
the question whether this engagement has been fulfilled or 
not has been, during the last quarter, the subject of funous corres- 
pondence in nearly all the newspapers of Northern India. The 
gravamen of the charges alleged by the covenanted civilians has 
been that, even in those Commissions in which their promised per- 
centage of appointments has been given them, the percentage has 
often or generally been made up by a preponderance in the lower 
grades, and only a small share of the pnzes , and that moreover 
the free distribution of the patronage, originally instituted merely 
for the useful purpose of giving employments to military officers 
who would otherwise be idle, has often been abused to provide for 
the wants of needy relatives or favourites of men in power We 
have not room m this place fully to discuss the justice or injustice 
of these charges, which have already been disputed over in the 
daily and weekly press usque ad nauseam , but we may be allow- 
ed, without attempting to sit m judgment on the ments of the 
particular cases which have been set forth, to draw some practical 
conclusions from the general discussion In tbe first place, the 
equity of the case seems to us clearly to demand that the promised 
percentage should be rraintained, not only m the aggregate num-- 
ber of appointments in any Commission (which mast be the case 
according to the letter of the law), but also in the aggregate emo- 
luments , and the latter condition can only be fulfill^ if the per- 
centage he mamtamed in the higher as welUas in the lower grades 
In the second place, we confess we are unable to understand the 
raison dJitre of an “ uncovenanted civilian ” element, in addition to 
the ** military civilians ” and the covenanted civilians, in any Com- 
mission A priori^ the Covenanted Civil Service seems to have a 
right to expect a monopoly of these appointments , inasmuch as its 
members have been selected m England for the very purpose, and 
by the method which has been authoritatively and finally declar- 
ed to be the best and only proper one Special circumstances, as 
we have shown, fairly bar this nght, so far as to allow of tbe em- 
ployment of as many mihtary officers as may be deemed necessaiy 
and nght , but m the absence of such specikl circumstances, the 
a priori right ought to be respected On the whole, it seems to xm 
that the settlement which is urgently needed to set these dispatea 
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at rest for ever, must ultimate!/ take sometbiog of ibis form-^ 
rules will have to be issued, showing exactly what classes of per- 
sons, and bow many of each class, m each grade, may lawfully be 
employed in the administration of the various non-regulation pro- 
vinces. With these inoffensive and wholesome rest notions, the 
whole patronage will doubtless be left to the unfettered discretion of 
the Indian Governments With the constitution of the personnel 
of the administrations on this definite footing, all class differences 
and jealousies should be entirely lost sight of, every officer who has 
once joined a commission should have an indefeasible right to abso- 
lutely equal treatment with his fellows, and to promotion in accor- 
dance with his ments as vacancies occur , except in cases of mis- 
oonduct or incompetence, "supersession” should be as impossible m 
the non-regulation distncts, as it is supposed to be in the regula- 
tion provinces. 

We oome,in the third and last place, to those appointments which 
require a scientific or technical training , and here again we think 
that a hard and fast line should be drawn as to the possession of 
the nght of patronage In by far the larger number of cases we 
would instance the Educational, the Geological, and similar De- 
partments — the scientific or technical training that la required can 
only be obtained in Europe , and for all such places it is obvious 
that the patronage should rest solely with the Secretary of State, 
and should be exercised only in England. In a few oases^c^, 
in some legal appointments, which are naturally looked upon as 
the rewards of an able and intelligent local Bar — the technical 
training is best acquired m India , and appointments to these 
places will doubtless be best made by the local authontiea But 
here, as elsewhere, aruZtf is wanted , and this rule should ako stipu- 
late for the possession of certain recognised qualifications by the 
nominee in each case Constitutional checks and safeguards are 
the pnde of the English method of government , and the Indian 
Governments may most fairly demand that the nominees of the 
Secretary of State should be able to present, in every case where 
such a thing is possible some tangible certificate of their presum- 
able fitaess for their particular work Such a certificate is furnish - 
ed, for the Covenanted Civil Service, by the Dean’s Yard exami- 
ners. For the Educational Department, the rule (which has, we 
believe, in practice always been adher^ to bj the Secretaiy of 
StateJ that every nominee must be a graduate %n honours of one of 
the home Universities, should be^laid down m precise terms For 
the Geological Department, the tesiarAurs of the natural science 
(Geolc^cai) examiners at the Universities, or the certificates of the 
professors ai Jermyn Street, may fairlv be demanded. And so on 
for tbe other scientific and te^nical departments Moreover a 
code (rf rules sudi thc«e we have suggested, would also oontaiu 
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a distinct statement (as pressed for the non-regulation administra- 
tions) of the nghts of nommees mth regard to promotion , and 
would doubtless render impossible sneh an appointment as 
that of Mr Cordery to the Directorship of Public Instruction m the 
Panj^b — an appointment by which the whole Panjib Educational 
Department has recently been aggneved and insulted by a whole- 
sale and general supersession hi favour of a gentleman entirely 
unconnected with the Service 

The somewhat invidious nature of our position here in India 
and the comparatively high terms in many cases offered (to be paid 
out of Indian taxation) in the hope of attracting really good men, 
render it especially necessary that the purity of Indian appointments 
should be, like Csesar’s wife, above suspicion It is, we venture 
to think, obvious that this desirable consummation can only be ob- 
tained by some such device as that of a definite and inelastic code 
of rules such as that we have suggested Until some measure of 
this kind is adopted — however immaculately honest and patriotic 
may be, in reality, the intentions and the practice of our rulers— 
we shall not cease to hear those sneers about ‘‘taking care of 
Dowb," those terrible whispers about “ somebody’s cousins ” and 
“ brothers-in-law,” those scarcely-disguised charges of nepotism and 
favouritism) which have been so nfe of late, and which tend so 
painfully to stultify our phariaaical English professions, and to 
throw discredit on our English rule in India. 


The Muhammadan Faith ' 

A mong the topics* of the quarter, there are few who will 
deny that the Muhammadan Faith has been perhaps the 
most prominent. What does the Muhammadan believe ? Is he 
compelled by the very nature of his creed to live in a state of 
chronic hostihty to the established order of things ? These and 
similar questions have been brought forv^^d and discussed again 
and agam , and they are, even yet, only resting in an uneasy 
slumber A very small matter would awaken them into all their 
former activity We think, then, it will not be devoid of intoeal 
to give a short account of the vanous sources whence the Musa]^ 
min denves his rules of faith and practice. The Onentalist will 
smile at the (to him) very obvious facts we shall have to luoluda 
in a brief notice like the present , but we are writing for the benefit 
of the unlearned, who regard Oi^ental studies with Uiat aversion 
which they undoubtedly deserve from their mtnnsic dreannesa. 

The orthodox Musalm^n then must entirely repudiate the 
notion that the Korin was composed by tdie Prophet or by say 
other for him The Korin is eternal and uncreated ; and the first 
transcript of it has been £mm evei^tuig by the th^e pf Qo^ 
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written out on a taUe of immense size, called The Preserved 
Table, ^ m which are also recorded the divine decrees, past 
and future A copy from this table written m one volume on 
paper, was brought down to the lowest heaven, by the angel 
Gabriel in the month of Ramadan on the night of power , and 
thence Gabriel revealed it, bit by bit, to Muhammad, as the exi« 
gencies of circumstances demanded it* 

According to the Musalm^n tradition the first verses of the 
Koran which were communicated to the Prophet, were these, 
** Read in the name of thy Lord who hath created man of con- 
gealed blood,*' Gabriel announced them to the Prophet in a cava 
of Mount Haiab, near to the city of Mecca, Muhammad was ob- 
liged to confess that he could not lead, and was unable to under- 
stand a word of that which was written in the volume presented 
to him The angel at once miraculously inspired him with the 
power to read , and from that time, for the space of twenty- three 
years, further revelations continued to be made, sometimes at 
Mecca and sometimes at Medina. But though the Koiin was thus 
communicated in fragments, the Prophet was permitted to enjoy 
the consolation of seeing the whole once a year, in the shape of a 
magnificent volume bound in silk, and adorned with gold and 
precious stones. On the last year of his life he enjoyed this 
privilege twice 

As each revelation was communicated to the Prophet, he re- 
cited it to some of the companions or followers who happened 
to be present , and it was generally committed to writing by some 
one amongst them, upon palm leaves, leather, stones, or any other 
matenals which chanced to be at hand Dunng the Piophet's 
hfe-time, no attempt was made to arrange them upon any sys- 
tem We have no evidence to show that he took any special 
measures to preserve them from being destioyed, trusting, it would 
seem, to the marvellous tenacity of the Arab memory for theur 
preservation ^ 

At that time, it must be remembered the practise of writing 
books was rare among the Arabs The history of the difierent 
tnbes, their genealogies, their poetry, were preserved by the aid 
of memory alone, and thus transmitted down from one generation 
to another A highly educated man of that time was one who 
carried about in his head the history, genealogies, adventures, 


♦ The Prophet records this descent months. Therein do the juigels dee- 
in these words — ^ Yenly we sent cend, and the Spint Gabnel also, by 
down the Kotin m the night of Al- the permission of their Lord with 
kadr (i t power) And what shall his decrees concerning every matter 
make thee understand how excellent It is peace until the nsiog of the 
the m^t of A1 Kadr m f The night ttorm Sura zcrin 
fif AlKadr u better than a thouMUd 
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idioms, and m a word, all the charactenstics which distin- 
guished the various desert tribes from each other Thus I bn 
Khalhkan relates the following of Hammad ar-Rawia (is, the 
narrator), ** one of the best informed of men ” — “ Being one day 
present at a public audience given by the Khalif Abdul-melek 
he was asked by that prince in what way he merited the surname 
of * the narrator,* and he returned this answer — * Because I can 
recite the poems of every poet whom you, O Commander of the 
Faithful > have ever known or heard of, and I can rehearse, more- 
over, the compositions of many poets whom you will acknowledge 
that you did not know, neither did you hear of , and no one can 
quote to me passages of ancient and modern poetry without my 
being able to tell the ancient from the modern * The Khalif then 
asked him hoTv much poetry he knew by heart, and Hammad 
replied, ‘ A great deal more than I can tell , but I can recite to 
you for each letter of the alphabet, one hundred long poems 
rhyming in that letter, without taking into account the short pieces , 
and all these composed exclusively by poets who hved before the 
promulgationof Islam* On this the Khalif told him that he 
intended to make a tnal of his talent, and he ordered him there- 
fore to begin his recitations Hammad commenced and continu- 
ed till the Khalif having grown fatigued withdrew, after leaving 
a person m his place to verify the truth of the assertion, and hear 
him to the last In that sitting he recited two thousand one hun- 
dred kaaidaa by poets who flounshed before Muhammad , and 
the Khalif, on being informed of the fact, ordered him a present of 
one hundred thousand dirhems * ** Among a people thus^abnormally 
gifted, trusting the preservation of his revelations to the me- 
mory merely, was not so wild an experiment on the part of the 
Prophet as it seems to us It became a mark of honour to know 
the Koran by heart The person who, in anj company, could re 
peat the Korfin with the greatest accuracy, was of right entitled 
to conduct the public prayers, to a larger sfeffre of the spoils won 
upon the field of battle , and if he fell a martyr of the Crescent, he 
was honoured with the first bunal And according to early tradi- 
tion, several of the Prophet’s followers could during his life-time 
repeat the entire revelation without a single omission. 

But very shortly after the death of the Prophet was fought 
the terrible battle of Yem&na against Moseilama — “ the Liar, 
as Muhammad had stigmatised him* The Liar was slain, and his 
followers dispersed, but the strug^ a had been desperate and bloody, 
and so many of the Faithful distinguished by their knowledge of the 
Kordn were slam, that it became apparent a few more such 
battles would simply eradicate the Kor&n from the minds of 
men, Omar urged upon the Khalif Abu Bakr to lose no time 
in making an authoritative collection of the various firagmenta of 
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the Kor^n “ from date leaves, and tablets of white stone and from 
the breasts of men This was accordingly done, and the Koiin 
reduced to the Older and sequence inwhich we now find it This 
compilation remained the standard text during the Khalifat of Omar 
Thirty years after the Hijrah, in the time of the Khalif 
Othman, a second revision became necessary The Korin 
was intended to be one, but it was found to the great scandal of 
the orthodox that there was great disagreement among the copies 
of the Koran used m the various provinces of the Arabian empire 
This was represented to Othman, and he was urged to provide 
a remedy and “ stop the people before they should differ 
regarding their scriptures as did the Jews and Christians " He, 
m consequence, nominated a Committee of Revision, consisting 
of Zeid Ibn Thabit, a former amanuensis of the Prophet 
who had collected the fragments of the Korin in the time of 
Abu Bakr, assisted by three Koreishites These last were appoint- 
ed as being skilled in the Meccan dialect, in which the 
revelations of the Prophet had been originally communicated to 
men By this committee a new transcnpt was made of the Holy 
Book , copies were multiplied and transmitted to the chief cities 
of the empire, and the previously existing copies were committed 
to the flames In accomplishing this work, the Committee of 
Revision appear to have worked with the most child-like simplici- 
ty Everything that could be proved to have been uttered by the 
Prophet in his prophetic character, they regarded as the spoken 
word of God , possessing as such an intrinsic value which 
could not be Reeled by the minor questions of context Put 
them m where or how they would, they must remain the word 
of God still, and as such of quite immeasurable value to men The 
consequence is that we have m the Korau (so far at least as one 
may )udge from a translation) a book the most dreary and diffi- 
cult to read that it is possible to imagine There is not a glim^ 
menng of sequence ip it from beginning to end The reader 
wanders fatigued and bewildered through a wilderness of intermin- 
able repetitions and contradictions without number The compilers 
seem indeed to have had quite a genius for arranging their matter 
in such a manner that almost every statement of any moment 
should have a flat contradiction following close upon its heels , 
as, for example a commendation of Christianity linked with 
a declaration that Chnstians are doomed to Hell fire , a 
funous incitement to religious war, immediately followed by a 
bitter reproval of all violence in rebgion, or the folly of supposing 
that whether men do or forbear to do, they ca!h in any way affect 
the purposes pf the Moat High. Then there are the same legends, 
either taken from the past histonr of Arabia, or distorted from 
the writings contained ui the Ola Testament^ the same ideas, 
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the same doctrines repeated over and over again with the most 
weansome iteration The Editor, in short, considered that he had 
acquitted himself of his task, so soon as he had wntten out conti- 
nuously every fragment of speech which could be shown to have 
the seal of the Prophet upon it, without the least concern for its 
comparative importance, or the circumstances under which it was 
spoken From this one fact it will be seen at once that it is simply 
impossible to obtain from the Kordn a consistent reply to a question 
about any one duty incumbent upon a faithful Musaiman It certain- 
ly passionately exhorts the Faithful to fight m the defence of reli- 
gion , but It IS also most explicit in its declarations of its uselessness, 
and its reprobation of violence A peaceably disposed Muhammad- 
an, would never be in need of a reason for the faith that is m him , 
Fight for the religion of God against those who fight against 
you , but transgress not by attacking them first, for God loveth 
not the transgressor — Sura II 

If thy Lord had pleased, verily all who are in the earth would 
have believed in general Wilt iho3d^ therefore forcibly compel 
men to he true believers ? No soul can believe but by tl e permis- 
sion of God , and he shall pour out his indignation on those who 
will not understand — Sura X 

Such verses as these appear* to us to express the innermost 
spirit of Isl^m — that of resignation to the decrees of an Almighty 
will , and among the Faithful, this spirit, we are inclined to think, 
IS far stronger than the old aggressive one, which the savage tnbal 
wars of the early Arabs kindled to such a burning heat Mr 
Lane, in his delightful book on the “ Modem Egyptians,'’ gives 
his testimony to the same effect — “ With the religious zeal of the 
Muslims ” he writes I am daily struck , yet I have often won- 
dered that they so seldom attempt to make converts to their faith 
On my expressing my surprise, as I have frequently done, at their 
indifference with respect to the propagation of their religion, con- 
trasting it with the conduct of their anceetors of the early ages 
of El-Islara, I have generally been answered, Of what use 
would it be if I could convert a thousand infidels ? — would it in- 
crease the number of the faithful? By no means, the number of 
the faithful is decreed by God , and no act of man can increase or 
diminish it ” Nothing could be more strictly logical than this 
conduct “ Whomsoever," declares the Prophet, “ God shall please 
to direct, he will open his breast to i^ceive the faith of Isl^m , but 
whomsoever he shall please to lead into error, he will render his 
breast straight and narrow as though he was climbing up to 
heaven ” Fatalism is the corner stone of a Musaiman s faith 

But, besides the Koran, there is another source whence the 
Muhammadan derives his principles of conduct, namely, the 
Traditions When the Arabs became the lords of a vast empire, 
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the few simple rules of life laid down in the Kordn were speedily 
found insufficient to cope with the complexities of their new state 
“ Crowded cities/" to quote from Sir W Muir's most valuable work, 
**like Fost&l, Kufa, and Damascus required an elaborate com- 
pilation of laws for the guidance of their courts of justice , 
new political relations demanded a system of international equity 
The speculations of a people before whom literature was prepar- 
ing to throw open her arena, and controversies of eager factions 
upon nice points of faith, were impatient of the narrow limits 
which confined them — all called loudly for the enlargement of 
the scanty and naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the develop- 
ment of Its defective code of ethics And yet it was the cardi- 
nal pnnciple of early Islam that the standard of Law, of Theo- 
logy, and of Politics was the Coran, and the Coran alone By 
it Mahomet himself ruled , to it m his teaching he always refer- 
red , from it he professed to derive his opinions, and upon it to 
ground his decisions If he the Mesenger of the Lord and the 
Founder of the Faith was thus bound by the Coran, much more 
were the Caliphs, Ins uninspii^d substitutes New and unforeseen 
circumstances were continually arising, for which the Coian 
contained no provision It no longer sufficed for its original 
object How, then, were its deficiencies to be supplied ? The 
difficulty was resolved by adopting the custom or ''Sunnat” of 
Mahomet, that is, his sayings and his practice as a supplement 
to the Coran Tradition was thus invested with the 

force of law and with some of the authority of inspiration 

Men devoted their lives to the business (of collection) 
They travelled from city to city, and from tribe to tribe, over the 
whole Mahometan world , sought out by personal inquiry every 
vestige of Mahomet’s biography yet lingering among the Compa- 
nions, the Sticcessorst and their descendants , and committed to 
writing the tales and reminiscences with which they used to edify 
their wondering an(J^ admiring auditors” Besides these two 
sources, the Kor4n and the Traditions — there exists a third, the 
decisions namely of the four great Jm^ms, Abu Hanifa, As Shafi, 
MS.lik, and Il)u Hanbal, pre-eminent both for their abilities 
and for the number of points which each settled on his own autho- 
rity, and formed into a body of supplementary doctrines 


The Budget^lS72-73 

I F Sir Bichard Temple is at the present moment the best abused 
man m all India, he has probably only himself to blame 
"With opportunities wl^ich might fairly be envied, with gifts of 
fortune which more than compensate for his own i\ant of ability, 
he IS still the moat unsuccessful and the most unpopular Finance 
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Minister that Inaia has ever possessed Not that we think the 
country is under no obligation whatever to the Financial De- 
pat tment as at present constituted With all its faults it has 
one redeeming virtue, which with a Minister of greater tact, would 
have gone far to atone for them That virtue is economy 
Whatever may be said to its disadvantage, it cannot be deni^ 
that the Financial Department — and it is only fair that its Chief 
should have the credit — has worked hard and successfully of late 
years to keep down expenditure While we are far from thinking 
that India should be governed by any single Department of the 
Supreme Government, it is a source of satisfaction that Sir R 
Temple knows how to put the screw on, and is not afraid to do it 
But when we have said this, we have probably said all we 
can m his favour as a Financier In our comments upon the 
Budget last year, we drew special attention to the opium esti- 
mates and the income-tax We pointed out thit the receipts 
under the former head were placed at far too low a figure, and 
we attempted to show that the revenue from this source is more 
within our own control than i<i generally supposed Owing partly 
to a failure m last year’s opium crop, our expectations as to 
the estimates have been more than justified , and what is perhaps 
of greater importance, there is evidence m the present Budget 
that the Financial Department are awakening to the practicability 
of doing away with much of the uncertainty which ordinarily 
attaches to this item of revenue By fixing the number of chests 
to be sold nearly two years in anticipation and by forming an 
opium reserve, so that the quantity sold from year to year may 
not be dependent on the success or failure of any particular crop, 
the main disturbing elements in estimating the price will in future 
be removed If, m addition to these measures, Sir R Temple 
would condescend to set off the surplus receipts of one year against 
the deficit of the next opium might easily be made as stable 
as any other item m the Budget It ^s in 1866 we believe, 
that Mr Massey declared of opium that ^though a great irregular 
source of income, it was one capable of being calculated upon 
data winch yield an average income in a senes of years 

That the opium estimate has again been placed at too low a 
figure, we have no hesitation whatever m saying Looking at 
the short crop of last year and the consequently limited sales 
of the present, and taking also into consideration the fact that 
the number of chests advertise for sale in 1873 is somewhat 
below the average of past years, ou^ opinion is that if present pnces 
are not maintained, they will not very materially lecede Un- 
der any ciicumstances. Sir Richard would have been fully justi- 
fied in assuming the average of tlie past four years, which would 
give some Rs 75 a chest more than the figure at which he has put it 
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In that case of course there would have been no necessity 
to retain the income tax Such, however is the obstinacy of the 
present Government that, while dnven to adopt a verv different 
tone than heretofore, it refuses to recede fiom tbe position it has 
taken up on this question Though defeated, it will not yit Id , 
and a case theiefore had to be made out for the continuance 
of a hated impost which has done, and is doing more to nlienate 
the good-will of the people than tbe bare-faced spoliations of the 
most rapacious Onental despot 

It IS sincerely to be hoped for the credit of his own reputation 
that Sir Richard's claim to be considered a master of finance 
will not rest upon his “explanation of the cish balances " Any- 
thing more weak and pitiable we scarcely recollect evt^r to liave 
read That twenty-four millions are not lying idle so far as the 
tax-payers are concerned, because tbe Presidency Banks have 
the use of a great part of the money, is a proposition so ludicrous 
upon the face of it that no one but Sir Richaid we will venture 
to say, could ever have been guilty of it But it is only of a 
piece with tbe rest of his “explanation '* on this subject It wa^ 
generally thought that the yeai began with a somewhat laiger 
cash balance than was absolutely necessary , and Sir Richard 
actually takes pride m leminding ns that the only answer he could 
make to the criticism of the Council on this point was his as- 
surance “ that the present amount of cash balances is not otherwise 
than satisfactory" With an estimated cash balance at the close of 
1872-73 of 17J millions — an estimate which is just as likely to 
he 7 millions below the mark as last year — Sir Ricliardtjan only 
again repeat his assurance that “the amount will be found satis- 
factorily high, though not too high ” 

On this subject, however, we do think some allowance should 
be made for Sir Richard’s position It is sufficiently evident that 
though Finance Minister India, he is not his own master 
If he might, he doubtleo'' “could a tale unfold whose lightest 
word would harrow up the soul ” But, like the ghost in Hamlet, he 
IS probably forbidden to tell the secrets of his prison-house And so 
the Secretary of State and Mr Seccombe may go on spending and 
borrowing borrowing and spending again, without any financial 
explanation or check whatever There is interna! evidence in his 
Statement that even Sir Richard chafes under his fetters, but he 
18 getting used to them, and the g^t i? not yet worn offi 

Sir R. Temple is very anxious about our exports As our readers 
are aware, tbe Secretary of State draws on this country for some 
13 millions annually to defray home charges and guaranteed railway 
interest “ If the country is to continue satisfactorily to bear 
these annual drawings of money by England, she must look more 
onri mnrft to disDosinfif of het products to other nations, and to 
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obtaining thereby the resources which can alone enable her to make 
the annual payments in England without monetary or other 
derangement within her own limits” Unfortunately there ifl 
Only too much truth m this statement These annual drawing 
may be said to lepresent to a large extent the penalty which India 
has to pay for a foreign administration Not that India does not 
get its qu%d pro quo for much, if not all of this amount A large por- 
tion of the 13 millions goes to defray interest on the capital which 
England has lent to this country, much of which, such as that in- 
vested m railways and canals is directly reproductive m India, while 
even the Home administrative charges may be said to yield an 
indirect return in the establishment of peace, secunty, and good 
government But the fact remains the same that India has to 
make an annual payment to England either in specie or in 
produce, of some 1;2 or 13 millions yearly As this country does 
not yield the precious metals, it is of course to its advantage 
that this large tiibute should be defrayed m produce, and the 
result 18 that our exports must always largely exceed our imports, 
even including imports of treasure In other words, India’s im- 
porting power is diminished to the extent of the annual pajrments 
made in England As Sir R Temple says, this is a politico-economic 
fact of some gravity/’ which could only be very inadequately treated 
in this place Sir R Temple glanced at its bearing upon the 
question of exchange, but the extent to which it affects the trade 
and industry of tha country generally is one of those huge 
problems which can hardly be satisfactorily explamed in a bwe 
financial statement 





